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What is India and when did it begin to take shape? This question is nearly two centuries 
old. The existing answers are fairly well known. Popular imagination identifies India 
as a unified civilization with a set of intrinsic values, arising in the age of the Vedas or, 
still better, in the Harappan times. Historians who disagree with this totalizing view lay 
emphasis upon plural origins and long-term processes of change and transformation. 
There is also an influential school of thought that rejects all antiquity claims and 
maintains that India is a construct of the colonial and nationalist imagination. 

In his radical reinterpretation of India’s past, Devadevan moves away from these 
reifying assessments to explore the evolution of institutions, ideas, and identities that 
are characterized typically as Indian. In lieu of endorsing their Indianness, he explores 
their origins against the backdrop of the political economy and traces their emergence 
to the period which historians now call the early medieval. In doing so, he refines many 
existing postulates in early medieval historiography and rejects several others. 
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concerning regional state formation, urbanization, the making of an agrarian economy, 
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caste, gender, religion, and territorial self-consciousness, and advances in intellectual life. 
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that India is a product of the early medieval times. 
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India is and how it should be understood. 
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1. Introduction 


It has been a typical practice since the nineteenth century to classify the course 
of Indian history into three successive chronological periods, the ancient, 
the medieval, and the modern. The ideational lines along which Indian 
historiography developed in the first half of the twentieth century, with the 
national movement as its context, has earned this frame of reference wide 
approval and acceptance. The three time periods figure in popular conceptions 
in India today as facts of history and not so much as analytical categories. And 
like all systems of faith, it has attained a reified truth-value that is independent 
of the specific history that brought it into being in the first place. 

In calling a leading historiographical paradigm a system of faith, we do not 
propose to contest its status as knowledge. All that we are suggesting is that in its 
pursuit for historical truths, the paradigm functioned more with the persistence 
of faith than with the sagacity that established systems of knowledge call for. 
The chronological division of Indian history into the ancient, the medieval, and 
the modern has in the course of time attained the quality of an article of faith. 

This classification has no basis in processual historical developments. It has 
also little to do with die-hard narratives of events and political intrigues, a la 
Robert Graves, that passes off as history in the popular imagination. The ancient, 
the medieval, and the modern are defined in terms of the faith and values of 
the dominant rulers of the respective epochs. Thus, the ancient period belongs 
to the Hindu rulers, the medieval to the Muslim rulers, and the modern to the 
British rulers and their secular and not-so-secular successors in independent 
India. James Mill was the first to propose this threefold chronology. In his 
influential 1817 book, The History of British India, Mill divided the history 
of the subcontinent into the Hindu, the Muslim, and the British phases, the 
details of which are well known and need not be rehearsed here. Mill never 
visited India. He knew no Indian language either. But as a work that advocated 
the cause of British imperialism in India, his book had an advantage that few 
early nineteenth century works of a comparable scale had had. The History of 
British India was for several decades a textbook at Haileybury, where would-be 
civil servants in India underwent their administrative training. Mill’s work is 
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now universally discarded and is considered invaluable only as an artefact of 
colonial paradigms on the historiography of the Orient. His views and terms 
of references do not draw a following any more. Yet his periodization has lost 
little of its appeal. The grand narrative that animates the imagination of the 
past among the literate masses in India still throbs with impassioned visions of 
the Hindu and Muslim periods, although not in the sense in which Mill had 
portrayed them. In the understanding of an average Hindu, the ancient age was 
a glorious Hindu epoch, which Islamic rule in the medieval times was to eclipse, 
and for the average Muslim, the medieval is the age of light that delivered India 
from the darkness of heresy. We hear less of the Muslim view of the past. With 
Hindus being a billion strong, comprising over 80 per cent of India’s population, 
it is their view that has come to prevail. 

In terms of chronology, the classification has very neat demarcations. 
The ancient period begins in the age of the Védas, after the prehistoric and 
protohistoric ages of the Neolithic, Chalcolithic, and Bronze Age settlements 
draw to a close. It continues up to the end of the twelfth century, surviving a 
few threats among which Muhammad bin Kasim’s invasion of the Sindh in 712 
CE and Mahmiid Ghazni’s invasions of western and northwestern India in the 
first two decades of the eleventh century are the best known. It is Muizz-ud-din 
Muhammad Ghiri who launches the medieval period, after he overruns parts 
of northern India and brings them under Muslim administration for the first 
time, following his victory in the second battle of Tarain in 192. The medieval 
period comes to an end with the battles of Plassey and Buxar, which ushers 
in the East India Company rule, first in Bengal and then in other parts of the 
subcontinent. This framework is accepted for both the north and the south, 
but in the case of south India, academic discussions defer the commencement of 
the medieval by a century, as Muslim invasions of the south begin only in 1296 
CE and administrative control established not earlier than the second decade 
of the fourteenth century. 

Indian school boards maintain the tripartite classification in their history 
curricula and so do the universities, including Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
University of Delhi, and University of Hyderabad, which are known to have the 
finest faculties in the discipline. The University Grants Commission (UGC) and 
the National Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT) follow 
this division, and the prestigious civil service examinations conducted every year 
by the Union Public Service Commission (UPSC) has a History elective with 
its syllabus drawn on these lines. 
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In the scheme of things that govern this classification, historical aspects of 
an age must be defined in relation to the dominant rulers and the values that 
they are believed to have represented and promoted. Thus, the Company rule 
formed a ‘British’ period, informed by principles of civilization, nationalism, 
rationality, and legislated law. The preceding epochs were religious, ritualistic, 
and dogmatic, and therefore qualified only to be called ‘Hindu’ and ‘Muslim’. 

In spite of reservations about the way in which the division is made, we must 
acknowledge that the scheme has a clear definition with little ambiguity about 
it from within the frame of its constitutive logic. The limitations are with the 
logic itself. Millions of Indians regard the period between the establishment of 
the first Muslim state in the subcontinent and the departure of the British in 
1947 as a long history of slavery. This class of citizens consists not only of people 
who have had no formal education beyond the matriculation or undergraduate 
levels but also men and women of vast learning. I am reminded of a friend with 
a doctoral degree in psychology and experience of postdoctoral research, and 
currently serving as an assistant professor in an Indian Institute of Technology, 
who once asked me to clarify if ‘we’ were slaves (ghulam) only for eight hundred 
years or fora full thousand years. At the same time, the tripartite classification has 
little resonance with the lived experience of time for millions of other Indians. 
Emblematic of this multitude is a priest that I met in a village in northern 
Karnataka in 1997. The temple, where the priest offered service, appeared to 
me at first glance to be a structure hundreds of years old, and so, I asked him 
how old it was. The priest told me that it was an ‘ancient’ (purdtana) temple. 
He was laying undue stress on the second syllable of the word, as if the longer 
the syllable, the greater the shrine’s antiquity. Who built it, lasked him. And pat 
came the reply: the uncle of his current employer’s grandfather! The priest was 
familiar with the world of his father and grandfather but knew little of his great 
grandfather and the generations that preceded him. Thus, everything before the 
times of his grandfather was, for him, ancient. And even as Iam on the last leg 
of revising this manuscript for publication, my mother, a retired schoolteacher 
who taught mathematics and physics in secondary schools for more than three 
decades, posts a picture on her Facebook wall. The picture is of a handful of 
aluminium coins of five, ten, and twenty paisa denominations that were under 
circulation until 1994. The post carries the caption, ‘Ancient coins’. 

In spite of the continuing force of its appeal, the tripartite periodization 
has come in for serious academic reassessment in recent decades. Historians 
now recognize that the scheme is arbitrary, wanting in intellectual rigour, and 
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influenced by considerations other than the purely scholarly. The impetus 
for fresh thinking came from a series of pioneering studies that Damodar 
Dharmananda Kosambi and Ram Sharan Sharma had carried out in the 1950s 
and 1960s. Kosambi and Sharma noticed that the post-Gupta period of ancient 
Indian history was marked by considerable structural changes in land relations 
and statecraft. The emerging tendency of making land grants on a large scale, 
including grants as service tenures in lieu of periodic remuneration, was identified 
as the factor responsible for the rise of feudalism. Accompanying this process of 
feudalization, it was argued, were such complementing developments as decline 
in urban centres anda remarkable reduction in the use of coined money. Political 
and economic practices of the post-Gupta phase of the ancient period appeared 
in these assessments as presenting dramatic contrasts to the ones for which the 
pre-Gupta period were known, necessitating the division of the ancient period 
into two separate time periods. Subsequent studies on the medieval period 
brought to light fundamental changes in economic life from the sixteenth 
century onwards that were regarded as resulting from large-scale monetization 
of the economy. Contacts with European powers, the exchange of knowledge 
that it facilitated, the inflow of New World silver that had a bearing on the 
currency systems, and changes in patterns of production resulting from what 
has been called the putting out system came to be seen as ushering in a new age 
that anticipated the modern period. 

These studies have led historians to recognize two additional phases in 
the history of the subcontinent. The two phases have distinctive features of 
their own, which sets them apart from their preceding epochs. The first of 
these, Goo-1200 CE (but 800-1200 CE in some accounts), is identified as the 
‘early medieval’ period, and the second, 1500-1800 CE, as the ‘early modern’. 
The ancient period, which is seen as drawing to a close by the sixth century 
CE, continues to be recognized by that name by a few historians but is more 
generally and somewhat wordily designated in recent writings as the ‘early 
historical’ period. 

There are differences of opinion on how the early modern period came into 
being and what its defining features were. Some historians lay stress on internal 
economic reorganization and the resultant changes in political and intellectual 
life. Others direct their attention to transoceanic connections. In fact, a large 
number of historians do not entertain this classification. They continue to 
place this phase within the timeline of the medieval, although it is sometimes 
qualified as late medieval. The other phase, the early medieval, with which this 
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book is concerned, has had a more favourable reception. Beginning in the 1970s, 
a series of rich studies directed towards regional histories were produced, which 
had by the early 1990s enabled historians to arrive at a broad consensus on the 
characteristics of the early medieval, although assessments about the transition 
from the early historical to the early medieval have varied widely. 

Among the considerable body of writings on the early medieval are two 
major collections of essays that sought to theorize this newly identified epoch. 
Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya, whose work focuses mostly on northern India, 
characterized the early medieval as a period in which regions evolved and the 
state as an institution emerged at the local, supra-local, and regional levels.’ 
The horizontal spread of the state as an institution led to ‘the transformation 
of pre-state polities into state polities’.* The spread of agriculture, the rise of 
multiple nuclei of power, and the proliferation of markets and urban centres 
provided the political and economic infrastructure for these processes. Three 
prominent forces were at work here, namely ‘(i) the expansion of state society 
through the process of local state formation; (ii) the peasantization of tribes 
and caste formation; and (iii) cult appropriation and integration’.3 These forces 
were by no means unique to the early medieval centuries. “The essence of the 
economic process,’ Chattopadhyaya observed, ‘lay in the horizontal spread of 
rural agrarian settlements, and this remains true even for the early historical 
period.’* Chattopadhyaya argued that in the light of these processual continuities, 
the transformation from the early historical to the early medieval need not be 
understood as involving a complete rupture with the past, but can be appreciated 
as the result of gradual changes.° 

Kesavan Veluthat’s theory of the early medieval in south India was more 
rigorous than Chattopadhyaya’s. It distinguished the early medieval from the 
early historical in terms of a fundamental change in the mode of production. 
In Veluthat’s assessment, the early medieval involved a shift from subsistence 
farming and livestock management to surplus-oriented wet rice agriculture as the 
dominant economic force. This was accompanied by the arrival of ‘the instituted 
process of trade’ and urbanization, the growth of differentiation based on castes, 


* Chattopadhyaya (1994: 35). 
> Tbid., 204. 

3 Tbid., 16. 

4 Tbid., 202-3. 

5 Thid., 34. 
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the advent of organized religion with distinct ideas and institutions centred on 
the temple, the emergence of the state, and the formation of regions.° Features 
such as the state, the temple, eleemosynary landholdings of the brahmanas 
(brahmadeéya) and the temples (dévadana), and large-scale vellanvagai peasant 
settlements, which were absent in the old world represented in the songs of the 
Tamil Eztutogai anthologies (of what is called the Sangam literature), gave the 
early medieval a distinct identity of its own. Veluthat traced the cause for this 
change to the spread of agriculture and the hierarchies in landholding patterns 
that arose in its wake. Entailing this change was the evolution of a new economic 
class, the peasantry, organized on principles of extra-kin labour. This new form 
of labour ‘proved to be the thin end of the wedge which brought about the 
eventual erosion of the earlier system of production and distribution based on 
kinship, reciprocity and patronage and the evolution of a new system based on 
the differential distribution of surplus’.”? The making of the early medieval in 
south India was, therefore, a foundational process, marked by a fundamental 
structural transformation in the mode of production centred on a new form 
of labour. 

Veluthat’s thesis has had more admirers than followers, which is perhaps 
an inevitable fallout of its theoretical meticulousness that is not easy for all 
and sundry to emulate or expand upon, but Chattopadhyaya’s thesis, with its 
complacent approach that regards historical transformations as a gradual advance 
akin to the movement of a snail, has informed a vast body of writings in recent 
years. There is in these writings an element of repetition and an intellectual 
fatigue driven by a lack of interest in exploring newer vistas of engagement. 
Expectedly then, these works turn out to be nothing more than miniatures or 
mimicries of the Chattopadyaya thesis, if somewhat richer in details. 

There are grave lacunae in our understanding of a number of aspects that 
were unique to the early medieval period. The evolution of regions is one of 
them. Historians agree that the making of regions and regional self-consciousness 
does not antedate the latter half of the first millennium CE.® But how it came 
about is a question that awaits an answer. Bhairabi Prasad Sahu has suggested 
that regions evolved as a result of historical convergences between autochthonous 
traditions and brahmanical ideology,’ a process that Kunal Chakrabarti has 


Veluthat (20092: 14). 

7 Tbid., 48. 

Ibid., 295-311. 

9 B. P. Sahu (2013: 1-28, 87). 
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argued for in his study of religious processes in Bengal.'° Shonaleeka Kaul has 
recently explored the ways in which the identity of Kashmir was ideationally 
constructed in Kalhana’s Réjatarargini. Kalhana’s work, argued Kaul, involved 
the mapping of time on to the physical landscape of the region in a manner that 
underscored ethical choices on the one hand and emphasized trans-regional 
exchange of ideas, goods, and institutions on the other." There is much work 
to be done yet on the transformations of the political economy after the sixth 
century CE, before we can draw reasonable conclusions on the emergence of 
regions in India. 

For all its shortfalls, the region has had the benefit of sustained historical 
reflections. The same cannot be said of several other features of the early medieval 
period. We know next to nothing on the making of localities. The evolution of 
vernacular languages is another early medieval historical development that is yet 
to find its historian.” There is no history of the making of systems of taxation, in 
spite of rich studies on the revenue system of a few states, especially the Cola state 
of Tamil Nadu. Studies on forms of labour have made little progress beyond a few 
pioneering works, which include Vijaya Ramaswamy’s studies on the weavers and 
visvakarma craftsmen of south India. In this respect, Daud Ali’s recent studies 
on the scribe and the betel-bag bearer break new grounds, although they are not 
on labour per se.’ Much has been written on the philosophical systems of the 
period. We know more about Vedanta, Sankhya, Nyaya, Madhyamika, and such 
other schools than we do of metallurgy, yarn making, irrigation, or sugarcane 
cultivation. Even so, attempts to contextualize these systems within the larger 
histories that produced them have not been made so far. 

At the same time, there has been a series of studies in a few other aspects 
of early medieval history that shows little signs of engagement with the 
historiography of early medieval periodization. One such area, which stands 
out by the interest that it has drawn, is gender, where Vijay Nath, Leslie C. 
Orr, Vijaya Ramaswamy, Jaya Tyagi, and Saskia C. Kersemboom have made 
significant interventions, which complement the studies of Kumkum Roy, 
Uma Chakravarti, and Stephanie Jamison on the early historical period. The 
new histories of Sanskrit kavya literature that David Shulman, Yigal Bronner, 


° Chakrabarti (2001). 

" Kaul (2018). 

® But see Pollock (2007), which lays out interesting avenues for exploring the problem. 
3 Ali (2014, 2018). 
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Jesse Ross Knutson, and others have begun to produce have made the kavyas 
livelier and more meaningful than before from the vantage point of historical 
hindsight. These histories have turned our gaze away from the synchronous 
approach in existing studies on Sanskrit literary traditions and have shed light on 
significant innovations and turning points in the history of kavya literature that 
was until recently seen as having reached a stasis in creativity after the heights it 
had reached in the fifth century CE in the hands of Kalidasa. 

Sheldon Pollock’s re-evaluation of India’s intellectual and aesthetic traditions, 
with language as its governing principle, is by far the most ambitious attempt 
to recast the terms of debate as well as the frame of reference in the study of 
pre-colonial Indian history. Pollock traces the history of the first millennium 
CE by exploring how political practices were constitutively intertwined with 
expressive forms, such as the kavya and the inscriptional praise genre of prasastt, 
and how it led to the making of what he designates as the Sanskrit cosmopolis. 
Sanskrit, Pollock argues, was at the heart of a political complex and was put to 
use by active historical agents who were self-conscious of what they were doing; 
it was nonetheless unique because of the absence of a governing centre. The 
period which we are concerned with in this book is in Pollock’s narrative a phase 
of transition when, beginning with the ninth century CE, regional languages 
began to supplement and eventually supplant Sanskrit, not by rejecting it but 
by appropriating its aesthetic and political legacy. Thus came into being the 
vernacular millennium." 

But for Pollock’s work, and the wide-ranging studies into philosophical 
systems, gender, and literary traditions that we have taken note of, our 
understanding of India’s past would have well-nigh been less persuasive than 
it is today. We owe these works more than a debt of gratitude. Even so, we can 
hardly overlook the fact that these works have had little engagement with the 
historiography of the early medieval per se. The perspectives that they make 
available sit rather uncomfortably with the consensus that historians have 
arrived at in identifying the defining features of the early medieval. There is a 
need today to integrate the concerns that animate these works with the early 
medieval historiography. At the same time, the diverse possibilities that they 
open up encourage us to take up the early medieval period for a comprehensive 
reassessment. The chapters in this volume form a preliminary exercise in charting 
the conceptual contours for such a reassessment. 


4 Pollock (2007). 
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The early medieval period was not the product of gradual evolution, but 
involved an absolute break with the past that had occurred in the second and 
third centuries CE. The three centuries that followed, a threshold period as it 
were, laid the historical foundations for the making of early medieval India 
between 600 and 1200 CE. It is in the domain of popular memory more than 
anywhere else that the severity of the break is best exemplified. For it turns out 
that the oldest historical figures that find a place in popular memory are from 
the early medieval period. Legends abound on the lives of Kalidasa, Bhartrhari, 
Bhdja, and several others in different parts of the subcontinent. Few of them 
are older than 300 CE. Exceptions are not altogether unknown. While some 
figures, such as ASOka and Candragupta Maurya, have had the fortune of being 
resurrected in modern historiography, there are a few others from the early 
historical period who have had interesting afterlives in the conventions of popular 
legend. Among them are the Buddha, Mahavira, and Valmiki. The names of 
many vaidik sages, such as Visvamitra, Vasistha, Kanva, and Atri, have remained 
in memory, thanks to the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and the Puranas. A 
handful of characters in the Aahabharata—Santanu, Dévapi, Dhrtarastra 
Vaicitravirya, Pariksit, and Janaméjaya—can be held, on the evidence of vaidik 
literature, to be historical figures. But things begin to appear differently when 
we look at it from the vantage point of the regions. 

The oldest figures in Tamil Nadu that find a place in the popular memory 
are Tiruvalluvar, Karaikkal Amma, Manikyavacagar, the Alvars, and the 
Nayanars. In Kerala, no figure is remembered before the time of Sankara and 
Céraman Perumal. Legends do not exist in Karnataka about any figure before 
the time of the savana saints of the eleventh and the twelfth centuries—Basava, 
Akkamahadévi, Allama Prabhu, Adayya, Siddharama, Cannabasava, and 
others—although twentieth-century patriotism has made the names of the tenth- 
century poets Pampa, Ponna, and Ranna fairly well known. The earliest name of 
a historical figure that the Telugu country knows of is the eleventh-century poet 
Nannaya. There are no memories of historical figures in Odisha that antedate 
the tenth-century Somavamsi king, Yayati Késari, and the twelfth-century poet 
Jayadéva. In Uttar Pradesh, this honour goes to the elusive Gorakhnath, although 
literary elites are likely to make an unconvincing case for Harsa and Bana, both 
early medieval figures nonetheless, even if it is true the former came from Haryana 
and the latter from Bihar. This is a telling note from the standpoint of popular 
memory on the intensity of the rupture between the early historical and early 
medieval times. The rupture calls for a reasonable historical explanation. 


1o The ‘Early Medieval’ Origins of India 


The epoch that came to an end in the third century had its beginnings in the 
sixth century BCE in the mid Ganga valley and a few other parts of northern 
and northwestern India. It was marked, among other things, by the rise of 
urban centres. Romila Thapar has identified it as the second urbanization 
in the subcontinent (the first one being the Indus valley urbanization of the 
third millennium BCE). Rajagrha, Sravasti, Pataliputra, Kausambi, Kasi, 
Ujjayini, Taksasila, and Campa were among the oldest of these urban centres. 
Many of them were provided with fortifications and surrounded by moats. 
The urban centres were supported by the surplus coming from the agrarian 
settlements, where gramikas and grhapatis organized production on a large 
scale. The gramikas were corporate landholders who depended for cultivation 
on the availability of kin-based labour. Some of the influential chieftains were 
themselves ploughmen, Suddhédana, the Buddha’s father, being one of them. 
The grhapatis on the other hand owned land as private property and had them 
cultivated through servile groups such as the dasas and the karmakaras. The 
husbandmen that Megasthenes refers to might be a reference to the dasa and 
karmakara cultivators or the gramika landholders who cultivated their own 
lands. The deployment of extra-kin labour for agricultural purposes was limited 
to the dasas and karmakaras, and for this reason, an entrenched class of peasantry 
failed to emerge in the first millennium BCE. 

The urban centres were generally located along the leading trade routes that 
formed their lifeline. Caravan traders (sarthavahas) operated on these routes, 
transporting agrarian produce, artisanal goods, raw materials, and articles of 
luxury. Vivid pictures of the caravan traders are found in a few Buddhist jataka 
stories. The caravan traders were involved in long distance trade, but short 
distance trade and exchange in agrarian and other sundry produce is likely to 
have been under the control of local mercantile groups. These developments 
were mostly limited to the regions to the north of the Vindhyas until the end 
of the fourth century BCE. Urbanization intensified after the third century 
BCE, when towns and cities sprang up in various parts of the Deccan, southern 
India, and other parts of peninsular India, such as the coastal belts of Odisha and 
Andhra. Enclaves of maritime trade, such as Tamralipti, Bhrgukaccha, Puhar, 
Musiri, and Arikamédu, attracted brisk traffic from the Red Sea, the Persian 
Gulf, and Southeast Asia. Chieftaincies with varying degrees of power arose 
in several parts of the subcontinent. Some of them functioned independently, 
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others as dependencies of the Satavahana and other major powers. Many of the 
chieftains were entrenched enough to issue their own coins. 

The states and chieftaincies patronized religious groups, often the Buddhists, 
who also received economic support from a number of mercantile and other 
elites. Inscriptions from Bharhut, Safici, Sannati, Amaravati, and other places 
record their acts of munificence on a large scale. People making gifts to the 
Buddhists came from diverse walks of life. One of the gifts made at Karlé 
was by a chieftain (mahdarathi) Agnimitranaka, the son of a certain Gati." 
Bhayiliya, the mother of a certain Mahadévanaka, who is identified as a peasant 
proprietor (grhapati), made another gift at the same place.’” A third gift came 
from a carpenter, Sami, the son of Vénuvasa of Dhénukakata,® a fourth gift 
from Bhitapala, a banker (svésthi) of Vaijayanti (Banavasi),”’ a fifth one from 
a merchant (vanika), Gola of Dhénukakata,*° and a sixth by a perfume seller 
(gandhika), Simhadata.** Among the others making gifts at Karlé were a nun, 
Asadhamitra,* and a monk, Bhadrasama.”3 Gifts made at Bhaja included 
one by Badha, the wife of a farmer.*4 Inscriptions from Bharhut record gifts 
made to the Buddhists by the residents of several places, such as Karahataka, 
Cudathila, Pataliputra, Purika, Bimbikanadikata, Bhojakataka, Mayuragiri, 
Vidisa, Asitamasa, Kakandi, and so on.”5 

Comparable records abound in several other parts of the subcontinent. 
The picture that we gather from them provides sidelights into the process of a 
remarkable increase in the number of urban and rural settlements. By the second 
and the third centuries CE, the changing settlement geography precipitated 
the evolution of local nodes of production and consumption and localized 
networks of short distance trade. There occurred a great increase in sections of 
the population that were not primary producers of food. Among them were 
merchants and traders, monks and nuns, and a wide assortment of artisanal 
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groups. As if to respond to this emerging demand, agriculture expanded rapidly, 
which brought in its train the rise and consolidation of the peasantry that catered 
to the non-food-producing classes. The peasantry was a powerful economic force. 
It was organized on the principles of extra-kin labour, which enabled them to 
move beyond existing lineage based associations and served to organize them 
on class lines. Control over agrarian production and landed property emerged 
as the pivotal point in the organization of power relations in which a new class 
of peasant proprietors, who controlled the agrarian production relations, had 
a decisive presence. 

The new political powers that arose against the backdrop of this transition 
in economic relations were geographically limited in their reach. This is borne 
out by the pattern of occurrence of the coins they issued. Unlike the coins that 
the Satavahanas and the Kusanas issued, and the Roman coins circulating in 
the subcontinent in the first and the second centuries, coins minted in the same 
period by the maharathis of peninsular India were limited in circulation to their 
respective provenances. This was also true of coins uttered from the mints of 
northern chieftains, such as the Malavas, the Yaudhéyas, and the Arjunayanas. 
In terms of topographic distribution, none of them bears comparison with the 
punch marked coins of the Mauryan times or with the Gupta coins of the fourth 
and the fifth centuries. 

In this altered political and economic situation, the balance weighed in favour 
of rural peasant settlements to the detriment of urban centres. Introduction 
of short distance trade in areas where they did not exist, and its reinforcement 
in areas where they were already in place, led to the decline of long distance 
caravan trade. With rural centres coming to the forefront as a force to reckon 
with, towns and cities began to decay. Most urban centres that had arisen after 
the sixth century BCE were depopulated in the second and the third centuries 
CE. Between 100 and 300 CE, most cities of early India went into oblivion. No 
more do we hear of the great Sravasti, Kusginara, Kausambi, Vaisali, Virata, and 
Campa. Even Pataliputra and Taksasila were on decline, and urban life in these 
centres had come to an end by the sixth century CE. In the late second, third, 
and the early fourth centuries, cities such as Kaundanpur, Pauni, Bhokardan, 
Bahal, Nasik, Brahmapuri, Kausam, Paithan, Névasa, and Tér died away in 
Maharashtra, as did Peddabankiru, Dhulikatta, Polakonda, Paddamarriru, 
Kondapura, Satanikota, Rajamandri, Dharanikota, Késarapalli, Amaravati, 
Candavaram, and Nagarjunakonda in Andhra, and Vadagav-Madhavapura, 
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Brahmagiri, Sannati, and Candravalli in Karnataka.** By the beginning of the 
fourth century CE, the age of second urbanism was over. Trade continued and 
trading networks expanded. And caravans moved on routes old and new. But 
they had taken on a distinctly localized character, seriously limiting the scope 
and extent of long distance trade. A great age in the history of the subcontinent 
had come to an end, without the proverbial bang. 

In a 1987 monograph, Sharma presented extensive archaeological evidence 
for the decline in urban centres in India between the second and the early fourth 
centuries. The evidence was overwhelming; there was little that one could argue 
with it. Yet the thesis has drawn criticism due to a mismatch between the evidence 
on the one hand and the argument that Sharma advanced to account for it on 
the other. Most instances of deurbanization that Sharma cited were from the 
second and the third centuries and, to some extent, the fourth century. This 
set of data had a finite historical character to it and called for explanation on 
its own terms. Nonetheless, Sharma included a handful of cases of urban decay 
between 300 and 1000 CE that he had noticed—which were few in number and 
scattered across time—and argued that urban life in India declined between 300 
and 1000 CE. Sharma attributed the fall of urban centres to the decline in India’s 
trade with Rome. The mix-up of data does not seem to have been innocent. 
Sharma had earlier argued that the second half of the first millennium CE was 
characterized by feudalism, a form of political and economic organization 
that in the dominant Marxist narratives was marked by the absence of urban 
centres. Marx and Engels had held that the full development of feudalism was 
accompanied by ‘antagonism to the towns’,”” and Henri Pirenne had argued 
that feudalism in Europe was the fallout of disruption in trade.** Sharma worked 
with these models. And there was evidence for deurbanization in India as well 
as decline in the trade with Rome. Not surprisingly, Sharma was in no mood to 
discount the latter as the cause for the former or to acknowledge that there was 
a gap of three centuries between deurbanization and the advent of the era that 
he had chosen to call feudal.*? This has left precious little in Sharma’s thesis for 
us to salvage, other than the rich archaeological data. 
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The age of second urbanism, spread out over nine tumultuous centuries, 
was one of profound complexities and far-reaching developments. We must 
concede that the crude caricature presented in the above discussion has done 
it little justice. It was in the age of second urbanism that the first states arose 
in the subcontinent. The spread of well-entrenched agrarian settlements, 
production of grain surplus on a scale that facilitated trade and commerce, the 
use of coined money, and hierarchies determined by differential distribution of 
surplus occurred for the first time in this period. Organized religious associations 
in the form of monastic establishments were pioneered in this age. The oldest 
known philosophies from India, contained in the Upanisads, the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka, the Vaisésikasutra, and the Mulamadhyamika Karika, were products 
of this remarkable age. And so were the attempts to understand human life in 
terms of causality, of which the Buddha’s theory of dependent origination or 
pratityasamutpdada is the oldest surviving example. The centuries of the second 
urbanism produced the Astadhyayi, arguably the greatest known text on 
grammar in the world before the advent of modern linguistics. The art of writing 
was an innovation made in these centuries. And the age of second urbanism 
produced the earliest surviving narratives from the subcontinent, namely the 
legends of Rama and the Buddha, the Mahabharata, and the exploits of the Vatsa 
king Udayana. We shall have occasion to review some of these developments in 
several of the chapters in this book. 

The new world that had begun to take shape after the urban decay of the 
second and the third centuries CE was qualitatively different from the world 
of the second urbanism. It showed little signs of originality in the first half of 
the threshold times, but between the mid fifth and the late sixth centuries, 
discernable patterns of a new world had begun to take shape. These evolved 
into deep-seated traditions and practices of a normative character between the 
seventh and the twelfth centuries. In this respect, what is now called the early 
medieval period needs to be understood in its own terms without being reduced 
to a chronological component of an ancient period or an incipient or formative 
phase of the medieval period. 

The development of land control regimes gave the historical processes of the 
early medieval period a sound and lasting economic base that was too strong 
for the uncertainties of the market or the turmoil caused by recurrent wars 
and political upheavals to bring to a stasis or decline. It involved a wide range 
of controls, such as individual and corporate ownerships, superior revenue 
rights, service tenures, tenancy, sharecropping, occupancy, and eleemosynary 
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entitlements (which generally involved only superior rights and not ownership). 
Revenue tenures were awarded either for the lifetime of the recipient or on a 
perpetual, hereditary basis. Ownership, tenancy, and superior rights changed 
hands but not on an extensive scale or with the frequency noticed in economies 
in which land is at the mercy of market forces. In principle, tenures were 
generally perpetual and awarded on a heredity basis. Once a landholder, always 
a landholder—this seems to have been the ideal as it were. The practice did 
not stray from the principle to a degree that made the divergence between the 
ideal and the actual glaring in its visibility. Across the subcontinent, recorded 
epigraphic instances for transfer of ownership by sale are less than 300 in number 
in the period between 600 and 1200 CE, over two-thirds of it coming from Tamil 
Nadu alone. Cases of transfer of tenancy or superior rights to new holders are 
even less in number, less than fifty in my enumeration. This was of no mean 
consequence, as it shielded land from market-induced liquidity. 

The new land regime was not dependent, either reciprocally or catalytically, 
on monetized economic or fiscal transactions. One of the formidable powers 
of this period, the Calukyas of Badami, owned no mints and issued no coins. 
The Rastraktitas, who succeeded them in the mid eighth century, did not issue 
coins of their own until the tenth century. We might as well conclude that 
they never issued coins, for all that survives are two stray coins from the time 
of Krsna III (r. 939-67 CE). Grain and gold were the most important media 
of exchange. Cowrie shells from Maldives were also used extensively. Long 
distance transactions involved the use of Arab denomination coins, such as 
dinara and dirham, which were in wide circulation, but coined money did not 
enjoy a monopoly over these transactions either. Other exchange media were 
certainly known. Records from the Cairo Geniza speak of the use of silk as a 
medium of exchange on the southwestern coast of India.*° Money became an 
important feature of the landed economy after the tenth century, when usury 
and agrarian tenancy increased phenomenally, but this did not supplant the use 
of grain as a medium of payment. Thus, land was immune to liquidity caused 
by monetization in the early medieval centuries. 

An influential class of peasant proprietors presided over agriculture and the 
production relations it entailed. The peasant proprietors exercised control over 
a class of peasantry organized on the lines of extra-kin labour. The cultivating 
peasants occupied the land but did not own the land. They established 
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sharecropping relationships with those who held cultivating rights by way of 
tenancy or superior rights, as the case might have been. The more fortunate 
among the cultivating peasants deployed agrestic labourers for cultivation, 
just as the less well-off holders of cultivating rights might have done when the 
land they held was not extensive enough to entice permanent occupants. At 
the same time, the less fortunate ones, and the agrestic labourers, were forced 
to offer unpaid labour (visti). The agrarian surplus that the new class—the 
peasantry—generated through a system of labour organized on class relations 
and not on principles of kinship became the base upon which brick after brick 
of the new world were laid. 

The significance of the agrarian surplus that made the new world possible 
can hardly be overstated. While we have no means to estimate the extent of 
land under cultivation or the volume of grain produced, there are interesting 
indicators that help us appreciate it in qualitative terms. One such indicator 
is the annual land revenue that a state might have commanded. It is next to 
impossible to get a sense of the total land revenue that was due to a state in a 
year, but thanks to the rich documentation that we have for the Cola period and 
its meticulous examination by Y. Subbarayalu, we know that under Rajaraja I, 
the Colas claimed a few hundred thousand metric tonnes of paddy every year 
from a range of dues, with the land revenue alone being 87,000 metric tonnes.” 

An assessment of irrigational installations can be another indicator of the 
extent of grain production. Two eighth-century copperplate grants of the 
Gangas of Kuvalalapura offer us invaluable signposts in this regard. By the eighth 
century, a great network of canals existed in the southern Deccan, crisscrossing 
one another and feeding numerous interconnected tanks provided with sluices 
to control inflow and outflow. The Hallegere Copperplate grant of the Ganga 
king Sivamara I, dated 713, records the grant of the village of Keregdu, renamed 
Pallavatataka, to a number of brahmana beneficiaries. The village is on the 
banks of a river, the Kilini. The kere in the old name and the tataka in the 
new, both point to the existence of a tank in the village. The grant includes the 
hamlets of Kolugola, Belkere, Bembampal, and Punuseppatti. The first two of 
them are served with tanks, as indicated by the expressions kola and kere. The 
boundaries of the village include the Irggare river, the Nésarupalla canal, and 
five tanks, Kirukonnindatataka, Perggonnindatataka, Kiruballiyarkere, Sellakere, 
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and Niduvettakere.3* The details recorded in the Dévarahalli Copperplates of 
Sivam4ra’s successor, Sripurusa, are comparable. In this inscription, dated 776-7, 
recording a grant made to a Jaina shrine, mention is made of the confluence 
of two canals and the sluice of another canal. It also names nine tanks in the 
vicinity of the grant, namely Panyangere, Belgalligere, its inner tank (olagere), 
Ponkevi Taltuvaya’s tank, Samagere, Dundusamudra, Perggere, Puligere, and 
Kalambetti, the last named provided with an embankment.? Here were two 
villages in south-central Karnataka that were provided with seventeen water tanks 
for purposes of irrigation in the eighth century, a fact of no mean consequence. 

The Hallegere and Dévarahalli Copperplates are the first known records 
to register the presence of the state in the areas where they were found. The 
sidelights provided by the two sets of copperplates point to the entrenched 
character of agrarian life in the villages. The cultivated lands mentioned in the 
Dévarahalli Plates include wetlands (kalanz), black soil (ere), wasteland (polu), 
and orchards (tonta). No evidence exists to suggest that the tanks mentioned in 
the two inscriptions were built, funded, or sponsored by the state. As a matter 
of fact, there is very little information concerning the builders of the tank 
watersheds in the two inscriptions. The little that exists points in the direction 
of the peasant proprietor. The Dévarahalli Plates name a gamunda (peasant 
proprietor) called Dunduas the owner of an orchard. Dundu Gamunda is likely 
to have commissioned the Dundusamudra. 

A third indicator for the centrality of the new surplus regime is the 
opportunities that it brought in its train for political control. In the period 
after 300 CE, states and chieftaincies sprang up in great numbers. They were 
limited in their geographical reach to small pockets in various riparian belts 
across the subcontinent. These polities had their infrastructural base in the new 
agrarian economy over which the peasant proprietors held control. We get a 
sense of the proliferation of ruling houses from the Allahabad Pillar Inscription, 
commissioned posthumously in honour of the Gupta king Samudragupta. 
The inscription tells us that Samudragupta had captured and then released the 
southern rulers Mahéndra of Kosala, Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara, Mantaraja 
of Kaurala, the rulers of Pistapura and Mahéndragiri, Svamidatta of Kottiru, 
Damana of Erandapalla, Visnugopa of Kafici, Nilaraja of Avamukta, Hastivarman 
of Vengi, Ugraséna of Palakka, Kubéra of Dévarastra, and Dhanafijaya of 
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Kusthalapura. Samudragupta is also said to have overthrown northern rulers 
such as Rudradéva, Matila, Nagadatta, Candravarman, Ganapatinaga, Acyuta, 
Nandi, Balavarma, and others, and subjugated rulers of the frontier countries 
of Samatata, Davaka, Kamariipa, Népala, and Kartrpura and the lineages of 
Malavas, Arjunayanas, Yaudhéyas, Madrakas, Abhiras, Prarjunas, Sanakanikas, 
Kakas, Kharaparikas, and so on. We know of many of the regions and rulers 
mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription from other sources. How much 
of the claims made in the inscription are true and how much fiction is hard 
to estimate. What can be said with certainty is that between 320 BCE, when 
Candragupta Maurya had begun to consolidate the fortunes of the new state he 
had established, and 320 CE, when Candragupta I founded the Gupta state, the 
political geography of the India had undergone changes marked by a measure of 
complexity that was irreversible. In the sources belonging to the nine centuries 
that followed, we come across more than a hundred ruling dynasties presiding 
over states or at least maintaining such pretentions. Some of them, like the 
Rastraktitas, were known for their size, some like the Colas for their power, some 
like the Kalyana Calukyas for their influence, and a few others like the Gangas 
of Kolara for their longevity. The chiefdoms were even greater in number and 
as vibrant in their spectrum of political activities. The Silaharas wielded great 
authority and functioned as rulers of a de facto state. The Calukyas of Venigi 
patronized Nannaya who was to gain recognition as the first poet (adikavi) 
of Telugu, while the Calukyas of Vemulavada hosted Pampa, the adikavi of 
Kannada, who wrote the Vikramarjunavijayam and the Adipuranam, the oldest 
surviving kavyas in the language. Some of the chiefdoms were known for their 
astonishing resilience. The Banas survived for more than a thousand years. 


Table 1.1 Royal dynasties in India, ca. 300-1200 CE* 


1. Aulikaras of Mandasor 9. Calukyas of Anahilapataka 

2. Ays of Nafjinadt to. Calukyas of Badami 

3. Bhafijas of Khifjali u. Calukyas of Janagadh 

4. The dynasty of Bhaskaravarman of 1. Calukyas of Kalyana 
Kamartipa 3. Calukyas of Lata 

5. The dynasty of Bhavatta of Western 14. Calukyas of Mattamayara 
Odisha 15. Candras of Vanga 

6. Bhaumas (Bhauma-karas) of 16. Capdotkatas of Anahilapataka 
Yayatipura 17. Céras of Mahédayapuram 

7. Bhdjas of Candrapura in Goa 18. Chandéllas of Kharjaravahaka 

8. Cahamanas of Sakambari 19. Chhindakas of Cakrakita in Bastar 


Tabel 1.1 contd 


Tabel 1.1 contd 


20. Cdlas of Kumbhakoénam 
a1. The dynasty of Dyutivarman of 


Brahmapuri, Uttaranchal 


22. Gahadavalas of the mid Ganga valley 
23. Gangas of Kalinga 
24. Gangas of Kuvalalapura 
25. Gangas of Svétaka 
26. The dynasty of Gopaditya of eastern 
Bengal 
27. Guhilétas of Mewar 
28. Guptas of Jayapura 
29. Gurjara Pratiharas of Kanyakubja 
30. Gurjaras of Mandor 
31. Girjaras of Nandapuri 
32. The dynasty of Harikaladéva 
Ramavankamalla of Pattikera 
33. Hoysalas of Dorasamudram 
34. Kacchapaghatas of Gopagiri 
35. Kadambas of Banavasi 
36. Kakatiyas of Varangallu 
37. Kalabhras of the Kavéri delta 
38. Kalactris of Maharashtra 
39. Kalactiris of Mangalavada 
40. Kalaciris of Tripuri 
41. Kalaciris of Tummana 
42. Karkdtas of Kashmir 
43. Karnatakas of Mithila 
44. Khayaravalas of Pithi 
45. Later Guptas of Malava 
46. Loharas of Kasmira 
47. Maitrakas of Valabhi 
48. Malayakétus of Vijayapura 
49. Manas of Tosali 
50. Matharas of Kalinga 
51. Maukharis of Kanyakubja 
52. Maukharis of Southern Bihar 
53. Maytiravaméa of Bonai area 
54. Moris of Jhalarpatan and Kota 
55. Mésanas of Camba 


90. 


Nalas of Puskari 


. Nandas of mid Mahanadi valley 
. Palas of Assam 


Palas of Gauda 


. Pallavas of Kaficipuram 

. Panduvamsis of South Késala 

. Panduvamésis of Tivara 

. Pandyas of Madurai 

. Paramaras of Malava 

. Parvaguptas of Kasmira 

. (the so-called) Pitrbhaktas of Kalinga 
. Punnita rulers 

. Pusyabhiatis of Kanyakubja 

. The dynasty of Pusyavarman of 


Kamartpa 


. Rastrakitas of Kanyakubja 

. Rastrakiitas of Manyakhéta 

. Sailodbhavas of Kongoda 

. Saindhavas of Bhatambitika 

. Salasthambas of Kamartipa 

. The dynasty of Sambhuyasas of 


Kalinga 


‘ Sarabhapuriyas of Sarabhapura 
. The dynasty of Saganka of 


Karnasuvarna 


. Sénas of Bengal 

. Séunas of Dévagiri 

. The unnamed dynasty at Sirohi 
. Sdmavamsis of Southern Kosala 
. Sulkis of mid Mahanadi valley 

. Traikatakas of Konkan 

. Tungas of mid Mahanadi valley 
. Utpalas of Kashmir 


Vasisthas of Kalinga 


. Visnukundis of Vinukonda 
. Yaduvaméis of Bayana 


Yasaskaras of Kashmir 
The dynasty of YasOvarman of 
Kanyakubja 


*Does not include dynasties that remained as samantas and subordinates throughout their 


existence. 


Source: Culled from epigraphic and literary sources. 
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Some of the states were formidable because of the extent to which they made 
interventions in recasting production and property relations in the new agrarian 
economy. The Kadamba state of Banavasi, which is unfortunately one of the 
least studied states from this period, was arguably the most successful among 
them. Between 400 and 550 CE, rulers of the Kadamba line made forty-four 
land grants, all of them through deeds executed on copperplates and engraved 
with the finest calligraphy known from the subcontinent in the first millennium 
CE. But in regions that had had a longer history of surplus agriculture and 
well-entrenched peasant proprietorships, the new states were less effective in 
influencing agrarian relations or less prone to make attempts in this direction. 
The Gupta state is a fine case in point. None of the six rulers whom modern 
historiography has called the Imperial Guptas and whose reign was until a 
few decades ago hailed as the golden age in Indian history—Candragupta I, 
Samudragupta, Ramagupta, Candragupta II, Kumaragupta, and Skandagupta— 
madea land grant or leave behind a record that sheds light on the nature of their 
engagement with the agrarian world. There are three sets of copperplates from 
Bengal from the time of Kumaragupta, registering land grants, but the grants 
were not made by the king, but by his subordinates.*4 In geographical terms, 
the Kadambas did not exercise sway over a long stretch of contiguous territory 
but had pockets of influence scattered over the Varada and upper Tungabhadra 
valleys, the Halasi region of Belagavi, and the Béliru region of Hasana. At the 
height of its powers under MrgéSavarman, the Kadambas held some parts to the 
west of Maistru as well. Gupta control was effectively limited to the Ganga- 
Yamuna doab and its surrounding regions, consisting of the erstwhile Vatsa, 
Cédi, Siraséna, and Paficala janapadas, and parts of the Avanti janapada. In the 
reigns of Kumaragupta and Skandagupta, the Guptas made inroads into other 
regions, taking Saurastra in the west and the Terai stretches of Gorakhpur and 
the Ganga plains extending into Bengal in the east. This robust expansionism 
had its inevitable fallout. The Gupta state soon fell apart. 

The states that arose in the early medieval period functioned on the basis of 
a different dynamics altogether. The image of the king, which was until then 
represented in chivalrous terms, was expanded to produce a veritable cult of 
the royal personality, often spelt out in the idiom of divine kingship. In the 
representational domain, the enactment of kingship now followed set patterns 
of military campaigns on the one hand and stylized rituals and ceremonial 
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etiquette on the other. The king was at the centre of ritualized political life. He 
forged ties of loyalties with warlords, chiefs, local elites, and influential peasant 
proprietors, conferring upon them honours of various kinds and awarding them 
with revenue farming assignments. Revenue farming evolved as the standard 
practice for the collection of taxes, rents, and other dues. Complementing 
such vertical loyalties were the horizontal loyalties established by patronizing 
local religious cults of wide popularity and appeal, and drawing them into the 
hegemonic pauranik pantheons that the state chose to patronize. Inasmuch as 
the functional efficacy of the state depended on the extent to which it exercised 
control over the surplus regime, the state’s strength depended on the strength 
of the vertical and horizontal loyalties that it had forged. 

The new agrarian milieu was not about land, agriculture, irrigation, and 
political control alone. These tangible aspects of the political economy had a 
reified ideational and symbolic life of their own, and produced categories of 
knowledge that masked the reality behind the representation. Agrarian life, well 
entrenched by this time, developed a recursively structured imagination of time, 
calendars of their own, anda structure of production marked by regularities and 
predictabilities. Through its embeddedness in the agrarian cycles of production, 
everyday life developed a considerable measure of uniformity and consistency, 
governed by the predictable determinisms of the agrarian cycle. And other than 
the vagaries of nature, such as floods, draughts, and famines, and the ravages 
caused by raids, plunders, and military campaigns, there was little in the new 
pictures drawn to disturb this well-determined structure of life. This was far 
from true, as the chapters in this volume will demonstrate, but this was the truth 
that the representations from early medieval India endeavoured to embody. 

As if to resonate with this recursive and predictable order of life, the 
new milieu developed ideologies in which predeterminism was a major 
eschatological concern. The essence of life was now represented as being endowed 
with predictable material, as well as metaphysical certitudes. Predeterminism 
assumed several forms. It gave birth to the theory of the four recursive yugas 
that formed a great cycle of time within the larger cycles of mahdyugas and 
manvantaras. The characteristics of the yugas, Krta, Tréta, Dvapara, and Kali, 
were determined by a decline in dharma, as well as a successive decline in their 
duration by a quarter or a carana, equal to 432,000 human years. Each cycle 


38 By ideology we mean what Marx meant by the term—namely false consciousness—and 
not what it has come to mean in the writings of Bernstein and his successors. 
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formed a mahdayuga of 4,320,000 human years, and seventy-one mahdayugas 
formed a manvantara of 30,672,000 human years. Predeterminism also found 
expression in the karma theory of fatalism in which one’s station and fortunes in 
life were seen as the results of the good or evil acts performed earlier in the life or in 
an earlier life. The fascination for predeterminism changed the understanding of 
and approach towards the past, implicating the past in the question of knowledge 
and facilitating the production of texts such as the Puranas, the Réjatarangini of 
Kalhana, the Masikavamsa of Atula, and the legends of the sixty-four Nayanar 
saints of Tamil Saivism in Cékkilar’s Periyapuranam, to name a few. 

Predeterminism, per se, was now new. It had a much older history. What was 
new was the centrality it came to be invested with. The regularities or certitudes 
that predeterminism warranted might have had a decisive role in the ways in 
which the self was understood and represented. On the one hand, it made 
representations of the emotionally vibrant and less self-righteous individuals— 
such as the ones we come across for the first time in the Ramayana and in its 
apogee in the works of Kalidasa—more or less redundant. The new individual 
was no individual but a type that represented an ideal or a value, without 
embodying the contradictions that life presented. As representatives, or more 
correctly metonymies, for specific sets of ideals and values, these individuals 
were less prone to transformations in the course of turbulent and oftentimes 
life-changing events. Carudatta in Sadraka’s Mrcchakatika and Jimitavahana 
in Harsa’s Nagananda were among the last heroes in Sanskrit literature that 
the destinies hurled upon them by time and life had moved and transformed. 
The protagonists in the new works, such as Arjuna in Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya, 
Krsna in Magha’s Sisupalavadha, Nala in Sriharsa’s Naisadiyacarita, and Rama in 
Saktibhadra’s Ascaryacudamani, remained at the time of the denouement what 
they were at the beginning of the narrative, with little change in their outlook 
to life or in their self-understanding. 

The representation of this individual in expressive forms like literature 
and theatre was made possible through theories such as aesthetic resonance or 
suggestion (dhvant), generalization (sadharanikarana), and the typology of 
emotions (vasa) that Bharata laid out in his Natyasastra. The fifth-century poet 
Bharavi pioneered the representation of this form of selfhood. His hero, Arjuna, 
lived a predetermined life and embodied might, valour, and fortitude to an extent 
that he was not representing these values anymore, but was their personification, 
so to speak. It is this self, less an individual and more an embodiment of ideals 
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and values, that we meet in India’s literary traditions in widely different forms 
in the centuries that followed. 

Many of the philosophical systems that arose after the end of the second 
urbanism were marked by ideas of a predetermined selfhood. The essentialist 
approach to the study of language—found in Bhartrhari’s theory that sounds or 
words cause a flash (sphéra, literally, explosion) of meaning in the mind and in 
the Buddhist a4poha theory of words producing meaning through a negation of 
all that the signifier does not signify rather than by affirming what it positively 
signifies—was one of its several intellectual fallouts. Identifying valid sources 
of knowledge, such as direct perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumdana), 
convention (agama), the Védas (srti), and so on, so that the process of knowledge 
production graduates to the status of an epistemology, was another. We notice 
the beginnings of this new trend in the fifth and the sixth centuries in the 
works of Bhartrhari, Difinaga, and Dharmakirti. The acme of these intellectual 
advances was noticed in Sankara’s advaita and the long traditions of Védanta 
that the engagements with his system brought into effect. Sankara presented the 
ultimate truth of the world (paramarthika sat) and the human self (jivatman) 
as mere reflections of a supreme reality (paramatman) and, therefore, lacking in 
inherent qualities. In his system, the supreme reality was itself a static principle 
(jada) devoid of agency. Sankara’s advaita faced serious challenges from a number 
of antagonistic Vedanta schools after the eleventh century, but his essentialized 
representation of the self, which was more of an ideal or a value than a profile of 
contradictions, emotional richness, and humane predilections, had come to stay. 
This selfhood attracted saints and philosophers and, consciously or otherwise, 
influenced the projects of numerous poets, rhetoricians, and practitioners of 
theatre. 

Forms of secular knowledge that rose into prominence in the early 
medieval period were also governed by predictable certitudes as an overarching 
ideological principle. The cognitive limits imposed by such certitudes emerged as 
methodologies that formed the limits of secular knowledge systems. Architecture, 
medicine, and the study of language, especially grammar, were among the 
disciplines that made phenomenal advances. The unfailing regularities involved 
in mathematical calculations and the movement of celestial bodies earned for 
mathematics and astronomy a pride of place among these systems of knowledge. 
Some of the foundational Indian texts on mathematics and astronomy, 
such as the Saryasiddhanta, Aryabhata’s Aryabhatiya, Brahmagupta’s 
Brahmasphutasiddhanta, Varahamihira’s Pancasiddhantikaand Brhatsamhita, 
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Bhaskara II’s Lilavati and Siddhantasiromani, and Lalla’s Sisyadhivrddhida, 
were products of this age. 

The intellectual legacies of the early medieval period were unprecedented 
in their methods and concerns, but they were also novel in their forms of 
articulation. The old system of expounding knowledge in the form of aphorisms 
(sutras) continued but on a grossly reduced scale. Oftentimes, aphorism- 
based texts also carried auto-commentaries. To this class belonged Vamana’s 
Kavyalankarasitravrtti and Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka, both texts on 
poetics. Commenting on canonical texts was the preferred mode of knowledge 
production in the early medieval centuries. With stray exceptions like Patafjali’s 
Mahabhasya on the Astadhyayi of Panini, commentarial knowledge was 
rarely noticed in the world of the second urbanism. A handful of pioneering 
commentaries in the fifth and the sixth centuries, which includes Buddhaghésa’s 
glosses on the Buddhist canon, the Ganga king Madhavavarman III’s commentary 
on the Dattakasitra (which is not extant any more), and the latter’s grandson 
Durvinita’s commentary on the fifteenth book of Bharavi’s Kiratarjuntya (which 
is also lost), set the trend for this new system of knowledge. With Gaudapada’s 
influential gloss on the Mandukyopanisad and the epoch-making commentaries 
of Sankara on the prasthanatraya texts (that is, the Upanisads, the Bhagavadgita, 
and the Brahbmasttra of Badarayana), commentaries on the established canon 
became the favoured mode of knowledge production. Intellectual practices had 
begun to fortify themselves with the certitudes that the authority of established 
traditions conferred. The likes of Gaudapada and Sankara were saying things 
that were never said before, but they insisted, with more design than innocence 
as it were, that what they had to say were already prefigured in the texts they 
were now commenting upon. The praxis of knowledge production was now 
secured with the shield of predeterminism. 

The making of the early medieval period that we have traced in broad 
historical outlines in the preceding pages are suggestive and call for greater 
explorations. It is the burden of the chapters that follow to unpack them at 
some length. Our interpretation, which identifies agrarian relations based on 
extra-kin labour and regimes of land control as the historical forces that made the 
early medieval world possible, is certainly not new. It echoes an existing tradition 
in contemporary historiography of the Indian subcontinent. However, our 
emphasis on predeterminism as the overarching ideology of the early medieval 
period introduces a line of thinking not found elsewhere, and throws open fresh 
conceptual avenues with which to explore this foundational period in Indian 
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history, even as it runs the risk of throwing up reductionist and essentialist 
propositions if deployed without care or circumspection. 

The epoch in Indian history that historians now call the early medieval was a 
foundational phase in the history of the Indian subcontinent. As it turns out, the 
history of this period that we trace in the course of this book is not a history of 
the making of “early medieval’ India, but in effect a history of the ‘early medieval’ 
origins of India. For as we shall see in the following pages, all aspects of the Indian 
past that are recognized in popular imagination as well as scholarly estimations 
as essential features of what is rather romantically called “Indian civilization’ 
had their beginnings in the early medieval period. The caste system, sectarian 
identities, regional self-consciousness, and vernacular languages were creations 
of this age. The form of state that stimulates our imagination—with a king at 
the apex commanding loyalty from samanta subordinates and revenue farming 
assignees—was brought into existence in this period. The temple was an early 
medieval innovation. Philosophical systems such as Vedanta and Mimamsa, the 
ideals of bhakti devotionalism, cosmologies of the Puranas, and forms of worship 
and rituals embodied in the Agamas and the Tantras had their origins in these 
centuries. Entrenched conventions of literature, theatre, and poetics owe their 
origins to this period, as do traditions of temple architecture described in texts 
such as the Manasara, the Visnudharmottarapurana, the Kamikagama, and 
many more. Itis in this period that the Ramayana and the Mahabharata ceased 
to be secular kavyas and itibasas, and evolved into sectarian testimonies of the 
Vaisnavas. The Védas and the Upanisads were products of this age, not in terms 
of historical origins, but in terms of the transformation that these traditions of 
diverse origins had undergone to become ‘brahmanical’ in orientation. And 
the greatest discovery that India is credited with, namely zero as a numeral, 
was made in the early medieval period. These are the staple components of the 
‘Indian civilization’ that popular imagination in India is attracted towards, and 
these are for better or for worse the components that occur as objects of enquiry, 
categories of understanding, terms or debates, and frames of references, as the 
case might be, in Indic studies today. 

‘Indian civilization’ is a romantic idea. It is as political as it is ahistorical, 
as contentious as it is patronizing. But the idea itself has a history rooted in 
nineteenth-century Orientalist perceptions of India. And there are as many ways 
of defining ‘Indian civilization’ as there are people defining it. It should then 
serve us well to speak, in more humble terms, of the ideas of India that inform 
or animate popular imagination and learned judgements rather than imagine 
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into existence an essentialist entity like ‘Indian civilization’. The making of 
these ideas has had a long history that has only now, under the weight of late 
capitalism, ceased to evolve and begun to freeze into an alienated spectacle. 
Popular imagination and the prevailing wisdom in Indic studies generally trace 
the beginnings of this history to the second millennium BCE or the age of the 
Védas. We must acknowledge that this position, for all that it is worth, should be 
approached with scepticism. We cannot also maintain the view from the other 
end of the scholarly spectrum, once presented by Orientalist Indology and now 
reflected in some versions of postcolonial studies, that Indian history and the 
ideas of India did not exist before the colonial era and that they took shape on 
the great tabula rasa of the Orient that colonial forms of knowledge dreamt into 
life in the nineteenth century. The following pages will testify to the fact that the 
foundations for the ideas of India were laid in the early medieval period. India 
had its beginnings in the early medieval centuries, and inasmuch as a beginning 
is a beginning and cannot in this respect be early medieval, we must begin to 
reconsider in all earnest the existing scheme of periodization in Indian history. 


I 


Institutions 


2 State Formation and Its Structural 
Foundations 


Among the institutions that gained roots in India between the sixth and the 
twelfth centuries, few were as formidable in their power and appeal as the state. 
Regional and local states appeared in different parts of the subcontinent in great 
numbers in the course of these centuries to preside over a milieu sustained by 
an agrarian economy. Inscriptions contain information about several hundred 
royal families during this period. Many of them succeeded in establishing 
states.’ Some of them were formidable in power. The Pallavas, the Cola, and 
the Pandyas in the deep south, the Badami Calukyas, the Rastraktitas, and the 
Kalyana Calukya in southern and central Deccan, the Palas, the Sénas, and 
the Kalinga Gangas in eastern India, the Chandéllas, the Paramaras, and the 
Tripuri Kalaciiris in central India, and the Gahadavalas, the Chahamanas, and 
the short-lived state of the family of Harsa (that we now call the Pusyabhuti 
dynasty) in the north are the ones that immediately come to mind. Subordinate 
houses of lords and chiefs proliferated in even greater numbers, some among 
them such as the Silaharas and the Vengi Calukyas wielding authority akin to 
a state’s, and a few others, like the Banas, throwing up an enviable record of 
resilience and survival. 

The emergence of states was a complex and protracted process that invariably 
involved conflicts at various levels. The forms in which it found expression were 
also varied, ranging from the realpolitik of wars and alliances on the one hand 
to the building of aesthetic infrastructures through the promotion of distinct 
genres of court poetry and styles of temple architecture on the other. The 
image of the state that was created in the course of these processes was the one 
that informed and animated political imagination in India until the advent of 
democracy a few generations ago. 


" See Table 1.1 for a list of known dynasties that ruled as independent states during this 
period. Many of them arose as subordinate ruling houses or lost their independence 
permanently or for brief periods of time as part of their fluctuating political fortunes. 
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Historians have characterized this process as the horizontal spread of the 
state as an institution, ‘implying the transformation of pre-state polities into 
state polities’.* We must hasten to add that this was not marked by uniformity in 
terms of antiquity, evolution, levels of development, and forms of organization. 
Some parts of the subcontinent had a long history of state formation, dating 
back to the sixth century BCE. Regions in the mid Ganga valley belong to this 
class. In a few other areas, such as Maharashtra and Odisha, the state appeared 
in the first century BCE. Further south, in Karnataka, Andhra, and northern 
Tamil Nadu, the first signs of state formation were seen only between the late 
second and the early fourth centuries CE. Deeper south, in the Kavéri delta, 
this process did not take shape until the seventh century. In fact, historians have 
identified the presence of the state as the defining feature of this period in the 
deep south, a contrast as it seems to the preceding period when only a number 
of competing chieftaincies existed in the region. 

The state was a many-sided institution and its activities had a bearing upon 
most aspects of contemporary life. It was in the first place an institutionalized 
agency for the extraction and redistribution of agrarian surplus. Its strength on 
this count is not easy to exaggerate. At the height of its power under Rajaraja I, 
the Cola state commanded 87,000 metric tonnes of paddy per annum as land 
revenue from the Kavéri delta and the adjoining areas alone,* in addition to 
a variety of other dues, including billeting and corvée. Many states that arose 
after the seventh century promoted agriculture, trade, and industry, and enlisted 
agrarian and trading elites into their service as functionaries of the state with 
military, revenue farming, and various other forms of assignments that had 
the quality of tenure. The state maintained the prevailing hierarchies based on 
caste and class, and regulated the relations governing production and property, 
especially landed property. It was also the pre-eminent dispenser of justice 
and exercised vast control, although not a monopoly so to speak, over the use 
of violence in various forms. The state was involved, in varying measures, in 
promoting arts, architectures, and temple building. The great temple-building 
ventures at Mahabalipuram, Kafcipuram, Tafjavar, Pattadakallu, Badami, 
Bhubanésvar, Puri, Ellora, Khajurah6, and Mount Aba were projects extending 
over protracted periods of time, involving labour on a massive scale. These 
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projects were gigantic displays of the state in action. The state patronized religious 
groups, endorsed their values, and endowed their institutions with land. In 
several cases, it sponsored or regulated knowledge production and controlled 
the circulation of ideas. That the state’s reach was overarching can by no means 
be an overstatement. 

In spite of the extensive facets of life that the state touched upon, there 
has been an inclination in some recent writings to regard the functioning of 
the state in pre-colonial India as limited in consequence. Emblematic of this 
tendency is an essay on the state in modern India, which Sudipta Kaviraj 
published some years ago. In this piece, Kaviraj argues that the ‘Hindw’ state 
of the Dharmasastras and the ‘Islamic-Aristotelian’ state of the Mughals were 
not essentially different from each other in substance.’ He interprets a handful 
of aphorisms from the Manusmrti and makes a brief overview of the Mughal 
state to arrive at the conclusion that in both cases, the king was subservient to 
established conventions. The state was not so much weak as it was marginal;° it 
‘accepted a marginality that was a consequence of its own normative principles’. 
This marginality ‘followed from a moral principle which guided the relation 
between rulers and subjects’. Kaviraj’s work is part of a larger project at re- 
conceptualizing modernity’ and is certainly of interest to theorists exploring 
problems concerning democracy and modern politics. The arguments that he 
advances have ramifications for contemporary political theory in ways more 
than one. Nonetheless, in his attempt to present an amplified picture of the state 
in modern India, Kaviraj draws an unseemly contrast with what is in effect an 
imagined pre-modern other of the modern Indian state. The result is a caricature 
of the ‘Hindw’ and ‘Islamic-Aristotelian’ states, one that presents the state as 
intrinsically defiant to change. 

Kaviraj does not speak of changeless in so many words, but others less 
familiar with pre-modern India have at times been more vocal on this count. 
Sunil Khilnani, for instance, wrote that “India’s social order successfully curbed 
and blunted the ambitions of political power, and made it extraordinarily 
resistant to political moulding’.* Thus, ‘India could be defeated easily, but 
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the society itself remained unconquered and unchanged.”? Khilnani observed 
that “deliberative and consultative forms of politics did exist, but there was 
no protracted historical struggle to install institutions of representative 
government, nor (despite a hardly passive rural or urban poor) did large-scale 
popular movements act to curb the powers of rulers’. A student of pre-modern 
history is left wondering if ‘protracted historical struggle to install institutions 
of representative government’ and ‘large-scale popular movements ... to curb 
the powers of rulers’ were what characterized, say, the Carolingian and the 
Merovingian states of Europe. It must be said that Khilnani’s work, which is a 
justly celebrated assessment of India since independence, would have remained 
as brilliant without this kite flying tour into the pre-modern. 

While a section of historiography still regards pre-modern India as 
fundamentally changeless,"° it has been more than half a century since Damodar 
Dharmananda Kosambi and Ram Sharan Sharma effectively called this view 
into question. Kaviraj is among the more mature of theorists who would 
resist attempts to depict India’s past as unchanging. His work on literary 
practices in pre-modern Bengal more than testifies to it.” Yet, in his eagerness 
to characterize modernity’s rupture with pre-modernity as unprecedented in 
scale and substance, he ends up with the picture ofa static and changeless India. 
In doing so, he also invokes too many stereotypes, such as ‘the general absence 
of political rebellion’, ‘transcendent order’, ‘Brahminical intelligentsia’, and 
‘social reform movements’, besides resorting to an excessive use of “Hindu’ as a 
prefix: “Hindu state’, “Hindu society’, ‘Hindu philosophy’, “Hindu tradition’, 
and ‘Hindu epics’. The stereotypes are understandable in the context of the 
intellectual climate of the last two centuries, but the idea that the ‘Hindu’ state 
of Manu and the ‘Islamic-Aristotelian’ state of the Mughals were essentially 
similar to one another should provoke serious responses from historians. At the 
outset, it needs to be said that attempts to essentialize over a thousand years of 
Indian history with a weird commentary on some fifteen odd aphorisms from 
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a text (7.3-17 of the Manusmrti) is methodologically defective. Second, in terms 
of identifying the problematic, Kaviraj presumes that the functional role of the 
state in the ‘Hindu’, the Mughal, and the modern periods was similar to one 
another, a given vantage-point from which differences in representation and the 
responses they entail are sought to be explored. 

Historians do not share the essentialist picture that Kaviraj and Khilnani 
have drawn. An overview of Indian historiography bears out the centrality 
that the state has had in their appreciation of the past. We notice that the state, 
more than any other institution, has had the benefit of extensive explorations 
and historical reflections, ever since modern history writing commenced in 
the nineteenth century. Monographs exist on most Indian royal dynasties and 
on important rulers such as Candragupta Maurya, Asoka, Kharavéla, Harsa, 
and, lately, Kulottunga I. The studies have evolved over time in their thematic 
focus as well as intellectual orientation. Until the 1950s, historians chronicled 
royal dynasties without engaging with questions such as what a state was, how 
it differed from pre-state or non-state polities, and under what conditions 
or circumstances did the state emerge in a region where none existed before. 
Dynastic succession and changes in royal policies attracted attention. And so 
did the fluctuating fortunes of a dynasty and the changing geographical extent 
of its control. Thus, K. A. Nilakanta Sastri would identify a major realignment 
of politics in thirteenth-century south India as ‘an epoch of great changes in 
the political map of the South’.” Structural changes in political organization 
were not taken cognizance of. This state of affairs changed in the 1950s, when 
Kosambi and Sharma began to explore changes that had occurred in the latter 
half of the first millennium in structural terms, and described the new political 
order as feudal. 

A sense of structural change was not completely missing in the earlier 
works, even if it was not expressly stated. For instance, the disappearance of 
the gana-sangha oligarchies that had existed in the sixth century BCE was taken 
note of. But this phenomenon was explained away, without exploring it at any 
length. Thus, K. P. Jayaswal, who like others before him called the gana-sanghas 
republics, attributed their disappearance to Gupta imperialism. Disagreeing 
with him, A. S. Altekar wrote: 
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The growing tendency to regard monarchy as divine may have induced the 
republics to accept the leadership of hereditary presidents, styled as Maharajas. 
Probably it was felt that the unitary leadership facilitated by the kingship was 
a better protection against invasions than that offered by the group leadership 
possible in a republic.'* 


There is a sense of change here, even if it is not persuasively argued for. The 
changes that Kosambi and Sharma described were of a different order, as they 
were based upon analyses of changes in land relations. 

Sharma’s thesis, presented in his 1965 monograph, Indian Feudalism, was 
by far the more influential of the two and shorn of the rhetorical flourishes 
that at times marred Kosambi’s assessments. Sharma argued that the state 
in Mauryan times was centralized and bureaucratic in nature, and that the 
functionaries appointed by the state were remunerated in cash. “From the 
post-Maurya period, and especially from Gupta times, certain political and 
administrative developments tended to feudalise the state apparatus. The most 
striking development was the practice of making land grants to brahmanas.””. 
With decline in trade and the advent of the new practice of making land grants 
to state functionaries as service tenure in lieu of cash payment for their services, 
feudal magnates emerged, and the centralized state underwent fragmentation. A 
remarkable reduction in the circulation of coined money noticed in this period 
was cited as evidence for this trend. Sharma’s thesis, with its intellectual debt to 
Henri Pirenne’s works on feudalism in Europe, was novel for its times and found 
wide acceptance. Many a historian—D. N. Jha, B. N.S. Yadava, Ramendra Nath 
Nandi, Vivekananda Jha, K. M. Shrimali—produced studies that were more or 
less missionary in their zeal to endorse and expand upon it. 

The feudalism thesis did not meet with serious challenges for nearly a decade 
anda half, although criticisms had begun to appear soon after its publication. A 
year after Sharma’s monograph appeared, D. C. Sircar argued that the features 
that Sharma had identified as feudal were in fact related to the landlord—tenant 
relationship and had little to do with feudalism as it were." Sircar’s was a piece 
of learned criticism, not an attempt to reorient the existing understanding of 
statecraft and land relations. A major alternative to Sharma’s formulations had 
to wait until 1980, when Burton Stein, who found the feudalism thesis wanting 
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on several counts, presented the segmentary state model in his work on south 
India. Drawing his model from Aiden Southall’s study of the Alurs in Africa, 
Stein argued that the territory over which the Cola and the Vijayanagara states 
respectively ruled was segmented into a number of ethnically cohesive peasant 
localities called nadus, which existed from the Pallava times. These localities 
were under the control of autonomous peasant bodies. The state’s presence 
was only feebly felt in the nadus. Effective control of the state was limited to 
the core regions of the state. The intermediate and peripheral regions paid only 
ritual allegiance to the core. 

Some historians continue to endorse Sharma’s fragmentation thesis, but 
Stein’s segmentation model, which Kenneth Hall, George Spencer, and Nicholas 
B. Dirks had once counted as among the greatest advancements in South Asian 
historiography,'7 has few takers now. The preference among historians now is for 
the integrative model, which Hermann Kulke proposed in 1982 and Brajadulal 
Chattopadhyaya discussed at some length a year later in his presidential address 
to the Ancient India section of the Indian History Congress. 

The integrative model of state formation argues that the regional states that 
arose between the sixth and the twelfth centuries were not fragments of an 
actually existing centralized state that had collapsed, but outcomes of local and 
regional processes. These involved the horizontal spread of state into areas where 
none had existed before, as well as the changing geographical locus caused by 
military factors within areas where state had hada long presence."’ The making of 
these states was characterized by ‘the integration of local polities into structures 
that transcended the bounds of local polities.””” In Chattopadhyaya’s assessment, 
this was an integration of a variety of local ruling elites called the samantas into 
the state apparatus through a hierarchy of ranks. Kulke on the other hand laid 
stress on territorial integration through conquest in which rulers of a nuclear 
area extended their control over other nuclear areas. Thus, for instance, ‘the 
Bhauma Karas of Uttara Tosala in the 8th century ... extended their sway from 
their capital Jajpur over the whole coastal region of present-day Orissa, including 
the northern parts of Uttara Tosala, Daksina Tosala and Kongoda in the South’, 
causing ‘the permanent unification of three nuclear areas’. In the tenth century, 


'7 Note, however, that the thesis that Dirks (1987) presents is diametrically opposed to 
Stein’s. 

8 Chattopadhyaya (1994: 204-5). 

9 Thid., 204. 
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‘the Somavamsis of Daksina Kosala conquered Khifjali Mandala and coastal 
Orissa and unified them for the first time with their homeland in Western 
Orissa’, leading to further integration.*° The next stage involved legitimizing the 
territorial integration by integrating what Kulke called “cultural traditions’. This 
was done through the integration of a variety of religious cults by transforming 
the hegemonic Jagannatha cult of Puri into the ‘state cult’ and bringing within 
the sphere of the state all other cults with which the cult of Puri shared vertical 
rituals relations. 

Integration has been the most recognized model in historical studies on state- 
centred political processes of the period for close to four decades now. Thirty-five 
years after the model was first put forward, an important collection of essays 
published by the Toyo Bunko in Tokyo carried the title State Formation and 
Social Integration in Pre-modern South and Southeast Asia,” a testimony to the 
model’s continuing appeal. There is no gainsaying that in terms of explanatory 
potentials, it scores over the theses that Sharma and Stein had advanced. It is 
less mechanical than the idea of fragmentation caused by land grants and less 
prone to pass off wishful thinking about segmented peasant localities and their 
autonomy in relation to the state as historical realities. It acknowledges the 
existence of territories where the state as an institution had not come into being 
at the commencement of this period but had made its presence felt with varying 
levels of intensity by the end of the twelfth century. 

The integration thesis, however, has serious limitations that cannot be 
overlooked. The thesis has three major disadvantages. First, it has a unipolar 
approach to the problem of political processes. There is no room in it for 
conflicting realities, dialectics, and dissent, which renders it with a strong air 
of liberalist egalitarianism. How do we account for centrifugal political forces 
here or make sense of the disintegrative disposition that Andre Wink has, for 
a slightly later period, called _fitna? Second, it appreciates the process of state 
formation as involving a diffusion from areas where the state had already 
come into existence. Kulke’s example of the Bhauma and the Somavamii rulers 
bringing about the territorial integration of Odisha has no modus operandi 
other than diffusion. We must stress here that diffusion has been a profound 
historical reality and appeared at various times in diverse contexts in pre-colonial 
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India. There is no way that this can be wished away, as some politically correct 
historians would like to do. Ideas and institutions travel across time and territory 
and do not always have a sui generis quality. But historical realities cannot be 
accounted for only as an excursion in diffusion. What springs from within the 
territory is as important as what is borrowed from elsewhere. Besides, an idea or 
an institution introduced in a region by way of diffusion cannot gain grounds 
there unless the material conditions are mature enough for it, as the case of state 
formation in Camba, which we will examine soon, richly demonstrates. Third, 
the integration model is weak in its theoretical foundations. The state in pre- 
colonial India was, as in most parts of the world, an elite project with an elitist 
orientation. It was characterized by the principle of exclusion and had violence 
as its handmaiden. That the state was an institution governed by the attitude of 
distinction and difference made exclusion an inevitable part of its character. The 
states in the Tamil country, which promoted Alvar and Nayanar devotionalism, 
evinced little interest in Murugan, the deity of Palani. They engaged with the 
Buddhists and the Jainas to a greater degree, not to integrate them for sure, 
but to persecute them out of existence. Caleb Simmons’s study on the state in 
Karnataka tells us how the goddess who was the source of power of the Hoysalas 
and Maistiru Odeyas—Padmavati/Vasanti and Camundi, respectively —was 
systematically sidelined when, having come to power, the states shifted allegiance 
to Vaisnavism.* The principle of exclusion was noticed in several other aspects 
of the state apparatus. The Kavirajamargam, sponsored by the Rastrakttas, 
excluded several literary conventions and promoted a form of high-mimetic 
court literature that remained influential for three centuries in the Kannada- 
speaking region. And in the Jagannatha temple of Puri that Kulke presents as an 
exemplar for integration, several groups of people were not allowed entry until 
the sixteenth century, when, if Balaramadasa’s rebellious Laksmipurdana can be 
taken at face value, the temple was thrown open to all. By the early nineteenth 
century, the ban on entry had once again been imposed on a number of groups.*4 
The integration model is no model. It is time to put it to rest. 


23 Simmons (2014). 

*4 The people barred from entry were highlanders, tribal groups, bauris, savaras, panas, 
haris, cammaras, dims, candalas, cidiya maras, siyalas, gokhas, siyalas, tiyaras, nuliyas, 
patras, kandaras, sex workers, people released from prisons, washer folks, and potters. 
Among these groups, washer folks and potters were permitted to enter the enclosure 
but not into the temple. Banerjee-Dube (2001: 161040). 
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One of the ways to begin our enquiry into the process of state formation is 
to look at the purpose behind the existence of the state, as understood in the 
days when the first states were established in India. This brings us to the mid 
Ganga valley of the sixth century BCE. An early Buddhist text has a fanciful 
story to account for the rise of kingship. The text tells us that for a long time, 
humankind lived without the need to raise crops. There was no need to cultivate 
the land, and sowing and harvesting were unknown. Rice appeared before them, 
wholesome, husked, and fragrant, ready to be eaten. People gathered it for supper 
every evening, but it was ripe again before daybreak. They picked it up in the 
morning for breakfast, but it grew back again before nightfall. This state of plenty 
gave rise to lust and greed. Soon bad days fell upon the world, and each began 
to covet more than what was required for one’s sustenance. To tide over this 
crisis, the elders resolved to allocate shares of rice among themselves and draw 
fences across each share. As it turned out, this did not resolve matters. Cases of 
trespassing and encroachment continued to be reported almost ceaselessly. The 
elders then decided to elect a great arbiter, the mahdasammata, whose duty it was 
to protect humankind against such infringements. In return for the security that 
he provided, the mahdasammata was entitled to a share of the produce. 

Fantastic as it is, this story from the ‘Aggafifia Sutta’ of the Dighanikaya 
assumes significance when translated into a conceptual language. The successive 
stages of redistribution of rice, demarcation of fences, and the election of the 
mahasammata represent, in the language of theory, the redistribution of surplus, 
the emergence of private property in rudimentary forms, and the reinforcement 
of the already existing distinction between the people and the elders into a 
relationship of dominance and subordination, marking the institutionalization 
of political hierarchies. 

The picture that we gather a few centuries later from the Manusmrti is 
marked by greater complexity, but it complements the ‘Aggafifia Sutta’. The 
king, we are told, has eighteen aspects of governance falling under his functional 
jurisdiction.* Fifteen of them have an existence only in the context of landed 
property as an institution: debt repayment, investment, sale of ownerless 
plot, partnership, gift-giving, wages, breach of agreement, revoking of sale 
and purchase, dispute between master and servant, boundary disputes, theft, 
violence, the duties of man and woman, partition of property, and income from 
gambling. The other three, assault, abuse, and adultery, have meanings and 
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implications in the context of landed property that they do not have in milieus 
where private property in the form of land does not exist. The Naradasmrti 
begins by enumerating the same set of eighteen aspects of royal jurisdiction.” 
The rest of this text is reserved for expounding and unpacking them. By bringing 
the eighteen aspects into a juridical domain, the Dharmasastras impressed 
upon landed property the stamp of authenticity as an established order, a given 
state of affair, which the king was duty-bound to protect. The Manusmrti 
begins its theory of kingship by declaring that the king was created ‘to protect 
everything’.*7 It was his duty to protect ‘all these’ according to the order of 
things.?® The emphasis on the ‘order of things’ (yd@ya) and the instruction to 
carry out the royal duties ‘according to the order of things’ (yathanyayam), when 
read along with the eighteenfold royal jurisdiction, underscore the centrality of 
landed property in producing the hierarchies that govern hegemonic property 
relations of the day and their transformation into what is recognized as an 
established order. The echoes of the Dharmasastra’s concern for the established 
order can be heard in the inscriptions. The Benntru Plates of the Kadamba 
king, Krsnavarman I], state that the grant was made ‘according to the order of 
things’ (yathanyayéna). The authors of the Dharmasastras and the Benntru 
Plates were perhaps familiar with Yudhisthira’s resolve in the Sabhaparva of the 
Mahabharata that he would act ‘to the extent that his strength permits and 
according to the order of things’ (yathasakti yathanyayam).*° We also see that 
ambiguous words like krama and anuparva, used inter alia to signify hierarchy, 
lineage, structure, series, precedence, and suchlike, are at times deployed in the 
Manusmrti to denote an established order. The lesson that we learn from the 
Dharmasastras has little ambiguity to it: the king is primarily the regulator of 
property relations and the hierarchies and conflicts that they precipitate. In 
the light of this proposition, it is possible to define the state, in terms of its 
structure, as the reified institutional form of property relations. Studies on 
state formation must explore the nature of property relations and the ideas and 
institutions that they helped create from within or borrow from without, rather 
than constrain themselves with ideas such as fragmentation, segmentation, and 
integration that are hard to maintain in the light of the evidence. 


26 Naradasmrti, 1.16-18. 


7 Manusmrti, 7.3, ‘raksarthamasya sarvasya rajanam asrijat’. 
28 Tbid., 7.2, ‘sarvasyasya yathanyayam kartavyam pariraksanam’. 
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The history of the state in the Indian subcontinent begins in the eighth 
and the seventh centuries CE when we come across the first signs of a political 
organization that anticipate the advent of the state. This is noticed in the Kuru 
and Pafcala countries. The region over which the Kurus and Paficalas exercised 
sway extended from the Yamuna in the environs of Dilli to the areas around 
Bareilly in Uttar Pradesh, to the west and southwest of which was the Naimisa 
forest, separating Pafcala from what would by the sixth century BCE come to 
constitute Késala. The Ganga formed a tentative boundary between the Kuru 
and Paficala territories. The Kurus had bases in Asandivat and Hastinapura. 
Asandivat is not identifiable. Hastinapura is apparently the place in Uttar 
Pradesh known by that name today, a day’s journey by foot to the northeast of 
Meerut. We cannot state this with certainty, though. The Paficalas were based in 
Ahicchatra, identified with Ram Nagar near Aonla in the Bareilly district. Our 
sources, the later vaidik texts, suggest that the Kurus and Paficalas were polities 
functioning as closely knit groups of elites within limited networks of kinship. 
They were not marked by the impersonal relationship between the rulers and the 
ruled that is characteristic of complex political systems such as the state. They had 
a chieftain ruling in the company of ten to thirteen others, who together with 
him formed the group of elites called the vatnis. There is no evidence for private 
property in land at this stage. We do not come across any reference to a system 
of revenue either. The chieftain extracted tribute, oftentimes forcefully. There 
are suggestions that the tribute, which was called bali, was not a periodic levy, 
but a payment imposed whenever the ruler desired.?° It must be for this reason 
that we do not hear of a treasury or a functionary entrusted with the collection 
of bali. We cannot, however, be very sure on this count. It is possible to argue 
that one of the 7atnis, the bhagadugha, was assigned with the collection of bali, 
although a more reasonable conclusion would be to associate this functionary 
with redistribution.* Another vatni, the samgrahitr, might have been in charge 
of the tribute collected, a treasurer of sorts, but it seems appropriate to identify 
him as the functionary in charge of supplies.* 

In terms of the agrarian resources that it could access, Kasi in the mid Ganga 
valley was better placed than Kuru and Paficala. A human settlement had come 
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into being here by 700 BCE. Some sites to its immediate south hada long history 
of the use of iron, dating back to almost 1800 BCE, although the use of iron 
in the farm was at this stage neither widespread nor consequential enough to 
generate a voluminous surplus. In some Neolithic settlements, agriculture had 
along history. The site of Cirand on the Ganga is known to have produced two 
crops in a year, the spring and the autumn harvest.*? Cirand was far away from 
Kasi and closer to Patna but easily accessible by navigation on the Ganga. By 
the seventh century BCE, Kasi has also been introduced to that arch-symbol of 
power in the Kuru and Paficala realms, the horse. 

We must hypothesize that one of the sources of power among the Kurus and 
the Paficalas was the centralized maintenance of fire, which in pre-modern times 
was not easy to produce on a daily basis. The sattras organized in their realms 
might have served as locations where fire was maintained. This initiative could 
serve as an alternative to the hazardous affair of maintaining a surplus of three 
fires—the Ahavaniya, the Garhapatya, and the Daksina—in each house in an 
age when houses were mostly wattle-and-daub structures or constructions made 
of other combustible materials. The new arrangement might have released the 
idea of the three fires from their functional matrix and enabled them to evolve 
symbolically. The ritual world was accordingly reconfigured. Older rituals made 
way for newer ones that became part of the elaborate Srauta complex fashioned 
under these chieftaincies. The practice of maintaining fire was perhaps known 
in the Neolithic settlements of the Deccan, if the large-scale occurrence of ash 
mounds, which are remains of burnt cow dung cakes, is any indication. The 
Ganga valley Neolithic settlements may not have been familiar with this practice. 
A hint to this effect is found in the Satapatha Brahmana, where the absence of 
regular kindling of fire in Kasi is explained away as the discontinuation of the 
practice in the aftermath of Satanika Satrajita’s triumphant campaign against 
the king of Kasi.*4 

In the late seventh century or the first half of the sixth century BCE, the 
Brahmadattas of Kasi seem to have begun to exploit the agrarian surplus of 
the mid Ganga valley by extending their control over the settlements on a large 
stretch of the river from Kasi to the areas around Bhagalpur in eastern Bihar. 
The Neolithic and Chalcolithic settlements in eastern Uttar Pradesh and Bihar 
had by the sixth century BCE evolved into a set of peasant nuclei that would 
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soon be designated as janapadas. Similar nuclei had arisen in a few other 
areas of northern, northwestern, and central India by this time, enabling the 
Buddhist texts to recognize sixteen of them as mahdjanapadas, the prototypes 
of which were already present in the Kuru and Paficala chieftaincies. Many of 
the janapadas were distinct chieftaincies, presided over by a ruling house or an 
oligarchy of their own. We notice this pattern in the organization of the Kuru, 
Paficala, Vriji, and Kosala janapadas. This cannot be said of all janapadas, 
though. For we know that the Brahmadattas held sway over at least three of 
them, Kasi, Anga, and Magadha. 

The existing political configuration changed in the latter half of the sixth 
century BCE. The new set of circumstances was characterized by the presence 
of private property in land. This brings us to the next stage in what appears at 
the outset to be an account of a linear evolution of the political economy. We 
have some evidence for migration of people into the mid Ganga valley from the 
west, which seems to lend credence to this account of linearity. The migrants 
doubtless brought their ideas of political organization to the east. The linearity 
is, nonetheless, broken by the fact that the powers that arose in the east were of 
a different order and not comparable to the ritually oriented ones that existed 
in the west. 

The impetus for state formation came from two mahdjanapadas in the 
mid Ganga valley through a process that presents a distinct pattern. Magadha 
and Kosala, which arose in the latter half of the sixth century BCE, were 
headquartered at Rajagrha and Sravasti, respectively. Both areas were less 
conducive to the spread of surplus agriculture due to poorer soil fertility vis-a-vis 
the plains along the Ganga. Another incipient state, Avanti, headquartered in 
Ujjayini, faced similar disadvantages. The plains, on the other hand, generated 
an impressive surplus. Here, the development of agriculture had a history of 
more than three thousand years by this time. 

Towards the close of the sixth century BCE, Kosala brought the fertile belt 
around Kasi under its control at the expense of the Brahmadattas. At about the 
same time, the Magadhan king, Bimbisara, overthrew the Brahmadattas and 
annexed the fertile Anga country to his domain. Shortly thereafter, Ajatasatru 
fortified Pataliputra on the Ganga. His successor Udayi moved the Magadhan 
headquarters from Rajagrha to Pataliputra. We see in the political geography of 
the early janapadas, and the patterns of their expansion, an outward drift from 
dearth-ridden terrains to the fertile plains. Labour and enterprise in dearth- 
prone areas were less likely to have developed a complacent character. It is to the 
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enterprise of these areas that the original impetus behind establishing coercive 
forms of control over agrarian surplus and private property, and the articulation 
of state-oriented political hierarchies, can be fruitfully traced. In other words, the 
emergence of the state was contingent upon coercion-driven enterprise, which 
in the case of the mid Ganga valley had, incidentally, its origins in geographical 
areas prone to dearth. In the triangular contest for political supremacy between 
Magadha, Kosala, and Avanti (or the quadrilateral contest, if we introduce Vatsa 
into the picture), Magadha emerged triumphant. By the mid fourth century 
BCE, when the Nandas were in power, the Magadhan state had gained access 
to resources from many areas in northern India that lie along the leading trade 
routes and waterways. 

The Magadhan state was not involved in the production or augmentation 
of agrarian surplus in any capacity. Its functioning was based on its ability to 
mobilize surplus, a point that we will return to in Chapter 13. There was little 
that the state did to recast the structures and relations of production by way of 
making eleemosynary land grants, promoting agriculture, bringing fresh land 
under cultivation, or creating or upholding hierarchies over land control. The 
territorial limits of the elites—among whom were caravan traders (sarthavahas), 
peasant magnates who held land on a corporate basis (gvamikas), and merchants, 
financiers, and agrarian entrepreneurs who held privately owned land (such as 
sréstis and grhapatis)—were the effective territorial limits of the state as well. 
Thus was it that these elites and the state came to function hand in glove. 
Revenue came in the form of bali (tributes) and bhdga (tax extracted as a share 
of the produce). It appears that bali was collected from corporate holdings 
and bhaga from private lands. Given the nature of our sources, we cannot be 
altogether certain about this distinction. Evidence for the collection of bhaga 
is not known from pre-Mauryan sources, but if the distinction that we have 
made has an element of truth, the presence of private holdings should allow 
us to draw the conclusion that bhdga was also collected. We can state with 
less ambiguity that in the Mauryan times, the bali and the bhaga were both in 
existence. Asdka’s Rummindei Pillar Inscription mentions both these dues. The 
latter was, in theory, a sixth of the produce, but variations were known. The 
Rummindei Inscription mentions an eighth share. Half a century before the 
time of the Rummindei Inscription, Megasthenes had noticed the payment of 
afourth share. The other sources of revenue included transit tolls and duties on 
select professions. Payment of tributes seems to have taken place in ceremonial 
settings in the royal headquarters. The Mdahavagga records an event in which the 
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80,000 gramikas, who were forced to pay allegiance to Bimbisara, had assembled 
at Grdhrakita near Rajagrha.*> This is an important piece of evidence, even if 
80,000 is an inflated number. 

Our sources, including the rich edicts of ASOka and the Indica of Megasthenes 
on the one hand and the prescriptive Arthasastra on the other, do not tell us 
how revenue was collected. In pre-Mauryan times, there seems to have been a 
variety of functionaries entrusted with revenue collection. Among them were the 
gramabhojakas, yuktas or ayuktas, balisadhakas, nigrahakas, balipattigrahakas, 
rajakarmakas, karakaras, tundikas, and akdasiyas, the last two of them deployed 
for coercive extraction of dues. The varying designations might have been the 
result of different names adopted in different janapadas. The karakaras are, for 
instance, mentioned only in Panini, suggesting that this designation was peculiar 
to northwestern India.* 

ASoka’s edicts speak of three classes of officials, the yuktas, the rajzkas, and the 
pradésikas. Their assignments are not stated categorically. The ywktas maintained 
records, while the raj#kas were involved inter alia in maintaining order and 
dispensing justice. Pillar Edict IV states that the rajzkas were appointees of the 
king.” The same edict introduces us to the king’s representatives (pulisa, Skt. 
purusa), whose orders the rajukas were expected to obey. It also tells us that 
the rajakas’ powers extended over a janapada. In the course of the Magadhan 
expansion, the janapadas seem to have gained recognition as a territory cohesive 
enough to constitute a unit for revenue collection. If there is merit in the 
suggestion that the 7aja#ka and the rajju-gahaka (rope-bearer) mentioned in other 
sources were one and the same, it is possible to regard him as the functionary 
in charge of measuring land and assessing the dues thereof.38 Of the pradeésikas, 
nothing can be said with precision other than that they were placed in charge 
of a region (pradésa). The Arthasastra mentions a class of functionaries called 
the pradéstrs, who reported to the samaharta, the functionary entrusted 
with the royal treasury. The samabartd is not found in the edicts that Asoka 
commissioned.*? If the pradésikas and the pradestrs refer to the same class of 
functionaries, it is possible to hypothesize that they oversaw the process of 
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revenue collection and transmitted the dues to the treasury. In important urban 
centres, the representatives of the state consisted of senior functionaries, such as 
the crown prince (kumara) and the overseer (mahamatra). The representatives 
of the state transacted business by forming a council called parisa (also spelt 
palisa, Skt, parisat).*° 

Indian sources tell us little about who was assigned with the actual task 
of revenue collection. It is Megasthenes that introduces us to the functionary 
in charge of collecting the dues that the state claimed. Megasthenes calls him 
agoronomot. The agoronomoi had several other duties to perform. 


Some superintend the rivers, measure the land as is done in Egypt, and inspect 
the sluices, from which water is let out from the main canals into their branches 
so that everyone may have an equal supply of it. The same persons have charge 
also of the huntsmen, and are entrusted with the power of rewarding and 
punishing them according to their deserts. They collect the taxes and superintend 
the occupations connected with the land, as those of the wood-cutters, the 
carpenters, the blacksmiths, and the miners. They construct roads, and, at every 
ten stadia, set up a pillar to show the by-roads and distances.# 


Thapar has suggested that the agoronomoi ‘probably referred to the rajakas’.* 
While this is not unlikely, what are of interest are a few other aspects concerning 
the practice of revenue collection and administration that we gather from 
the sidelights that the sources shed. One, revenue collection was entrusted to 
functionaries appointed by the state. Two, the functionaries were placed under 
the charge of representatives of the state, which suggests that they were not royal 
officials from the Magadhan heartland deputed to different regions of the state, 
but elites from within the respective janapadas entrusted with administrative 
responsibilities. Three, administration was not organized into separate 
departments that had clearly defined portfolios and bureaucratic structures, 
as the prescriptions in the Arthasastra would have us believe. Functionaries 
such as the rajakas and the agoronomoi had several assignments to perform 
simultaneously, including measurement of land and collection of revenue. Four, 
and this is of no mean consequence for the discussion that follows, the various 
assignments that the functionaries were expected to perform did not include 


4° See Rock Edict I in CZ, 1. 
* Quoted in Thapar (2012: 137). 
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maintenance of a body of troops and placing it at the service of the state when 
called upon to do so. 

When the 137-year rule of the Mauryas came to an end in the second decade 
of the second century BCE, the extent of the Magadhan state was reduced to 
what it had been when the Nandas commenced their rule. It was limited to 
the mid Ganga valley and the areas hitherto occupied by the Cédi and Avanti 
mahajanapadas. The Sungas, who overthrew the Mauryas, held sway over this 
territory. During their rule, which lasted for a little over a century, the Magadhan 
state shrank further. The centre of its activities moved to Avanti, with the result 
that it ceased to be a “Magadhan)’ state, so to speak. 

The Magadhan decline was occasioned by two factors. One, shortly after 
the fall of the Mauryas, the Yavanas (Greeks) of Bactria under Apollodotus I 
brought the Sindhu valley and the areas lying to its east up to Mathura under 
their sway. This caused a major geopolitical realignment, with the northwestern 
regions of India now participating more actively in the political and economic 
networks of Bactria, Sogdiana, and Iran than in the ones centring on the Ganga 
valley and central India. And even as the continuing export of Buddhism to 
the west made northwestern India fortify and expand its relationship with the 
Ganga valley and central India, the multiple Yavana ruling houses, the Sakas 
(Scythians) who arrived in the second decade of the first century BCE, the 
short-lived presence of the Pahlavas (Parthians) of the Gondophares I line in 
the first half of the first century CE, and the Kusana rule in the second and 
the third centuries CE, reinforced the westerly political geography that evolved 
in Sunga times. Two, the structure of the state had begun to undergo major 
changes. A state dependent on the mobilization of existing surplus rather than 
on the expansion of its surplus base was becoming unviable. Kharavéla, the 
Mahaméghavahana ruler of coastal Odisha, evinced interest in agriculture. And 
so did the Satavahana rulers, who initiated the practice of making land grants 
for upturning virgin lands for cultivation.* The spread of agriculture produced 
numerous new nuclei of power in various parts of the subcontinent. There is little 
evidence to show that the new powers were capable of carrying out substantial 
changes in the technology or processes of production. These powers did not 
alter production and property relations in ways that were of consequence to the 
political economy. They maintained the existing agrarian relations even as they 
facilitated the process of bringing more arable land under cultivation. At the same 
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time, the practice of making grants involving superior rights for the grantees over 
the land endowed them was a revolutionary character, for if it did not bring into 
effect any immediate changes in agrarian relations worthy of note, its expansion 
in the following centuries altered things forever when it produced entrenched 
hierarchies of land control beyond the simple relationship between proprietary 
owners on the one hand and cultivating tenants on the other. While their impact 
on agrarian relations was marginal, the new nuclei of power that arose from 
the first century BCE onwards exercised monopoly in their spheres of control 
over the movement of agrarian produce in particular and local trade in general. 
Coins carrying the legend rajana janapada (the janapada of the rajanyas) in 
northwestern India tell us of several such rulers in these regions. The Yaudhéyas, 
the Arjunayanas, and the Malavas issued coins of their own. In the Deccan 
region, a number of chieftains bearing the title maharathi appeared in the first 
two centuries CE, pointing to a similar proliferation of centres of power. It has 
been argued that the Deccan chieftains drew their power from the control they 
exercised on irrigation.4+ Important among the chieftains were the Sadakanas 
of Candravalli, the Sadas of Amaravati, the S¢bakas of Anantapur, and the 
successive Ananda houses of Banavasi—the Cutukulanandas, the Mulanandas, 
and the Sivalanandas—generally referred to as the Cutus. The Satavahanas 
secured the allegiance of a number of these emergent chieftains, who in their 
turn acknowledged the allegiance by using the names of their overlord as titles. 
The nature of the relationship that the chieftains shared with the Satavahanas 
is not brought out with clarity in any of the records that survive. It is likely that 
they paid tributes and offered military services. However, their subordination 
did not affect their autonomy to any noticeable degree. The chieftains issued 
coins of their own without acknowledging the overlord. 

It is striking that unlike the Satavahanas, the Kusana rulers did not seek 
allegiance from chieftains within their territory. Instead, they established 
tributary relationships with the ksatrapa migrants. They also recruited 
functionaries called dandandyakas into their service. The dandandyakas were 
entrusted with civil assignments, but they were primarily military commanders. 
It is likely that they were warlords who found their way into the Kusana payroll. 
The names of these dandanayakas—Lala, Valina, Hummiyaka Canyakka— 
suggest that they were migrants who had come from Central or West Asia in 
the wake of the Kusana expansion. 
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The Satavahanas were forerunners in experimenting with two distinct 
tendencies in statecraft that were to gain grounds between 300 and 600 CE and 
develop on a large scale between 600 and 1200 CE. The first of these was the 
practice of making land grants, which involved the creation of superior rights for 
the grantees over land. It led to the emergence of hierarchies in agrarian relations 
beyond the simple relationship between proprietary landowners and tenant 
cultivators. Among other things, it created multiple tiers of access to land. The 
rise of the state in areas where none existed before involved not only the creation 
of superior rights when land grants were made but also a more fundamental 
change in the form of introduction of revenue demands by the state. This was by 
no means an easy process, but the difficulties were not insurmountable either. 
The halo of sacredness associated with an eleemosynary land grant could make 
the introduction of revenue demands in hitherto stateless areas find greater 
acceptability. In the absence of such sacred buffers, the transition was likely to 
run into rough weather. It would involve violence on a considerable scale, as early 
Rastrakiita inscriptions in what are today the Sivamogga and Havéri districts of 
Karnataka bear out. The second tendency was the withdrawal of the state from 
the business of revenue collection. The new states introduced revenue farming 
and assigned it to landed elites, peasant proprietors, locality chiefs, and warlords, 
and, in some cases, to merchant groups as well. The significance of revenue 
farming can hardly be overstated. The Guptas and the Vakatakas appointed no 
functionary for collecting revenue. Neither did their southern contemporaries, 
the Kadambas, the Gangas, and the Pallavas, or their north Indian successors 
from the Pusyabhitis in the seventh century to the Gahadavalas in the twelfth. 
Atthe height of its power between the reigns of Rajaraja ] and Kulottunga I, the 
Cola state did not have a single royal office associated with revenue collection. 
This, in spite of the fact that there was an administrative wing for land revenue, 
which carried out land survey, maintained a revenue register called vari to record 
dues and remittances, and had several functionaries such as a land revenue 
administrator (puravuvari tinaikkala ndyagam), an accountant (varippottaga 
kanakku), a royal stamp keeper (mugavetti), a keeper of the revenue register 
(variyilidz), messengers (lai nayagam), scribes (pattolai), controllers (adhikart), 
and land surveyors (naduvirukkai)* attached to it. 


45 The functions of the ndduvirukkai are not brought out with clarity in the inscriptions. 
The Leiden Plates of Rajaraja I mention five naduvirukkais entrusted with supervision 
of the boundaries of a village (Epigraphia Indica [hereafter EJ], 22, no. 34). 
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South India witnessed the emergence of state between the late second and 
the early fourth centuries, when parts of the region came under the sway of 
three ruling houses, the Kadambas of Banavasi, the Gangas of K6lara, and the 
Pallavas of Kaficipuram. Banavasi, Klara, and Kaficipuram fall under three 
distinct topographical regimes, but they otherwise share certain common 
features. All three locations have the advantage of being enveloped by a range of 
hills that function as a natural fort. Banavasi falls within the tropical rainforest 
belt of the Western Ghats. Set in the midst of the lush green foothills of the 
Ghats, it is encircled by a fine cover of hills. K6lara is situated in the arid belt of 
southeast Karnataka and endowed with an impressive cover of granite outcrops 
known locally as the Satasrnga hills.4° The Gangas also controlled the Nandi 
Hills and bore the title Nandagirinatha. Kafcipuram in northeastern Tamil 
Nadu is another arid site located in the midst of a not-very-striking shield 
of hills. Mamandur, an important Pallava centre between Kafcipuram and 
Mahabalipuram, is at the foot of a hill. The presence of natural cover in all 
three locations is not a coincidence, so to speak, but a recurring pattern found 
in most states established during this period. Madurai in Tamil Nadu, from 
where the Pandyas ruled between the sixth and the fourteenth centuries, was 
covered by eight hills, which include the Anaimalai, the Nagamalai (overlooking 
the present-day Madurai Kamaraj University), and the Pasumalai. The locality 
from where the Calukya state arose in the sixth century has a more extensive 
shield and offers itself to a panoramic view from the hillock housing the Méguti 
temple at Aihole. The four Calukyan centres, Badami, Pattadakallu, Mahaktta, 
and Aihole, fall within this cover. A thickly wooded range of hills surrounds 
Punnadt in the Kannir district of Kerala. It was perhaps from here that the 
Punnata chiefs made a failed attempt to establish a state in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. The Vijayanagara heartland and its capital, Hampi, are encircled by 
a range of hills extending from Koppala in the west to Toranagallu in the east, 
which suggests that some states continued to be located within the shield of 
hills even after the twelfth century. There seems to have been a consensus in this 
period about the need for founding states in the midst of hills. The Manusmrti 
identifies six types of fortification ideal for the king to establish a city, the 
desert-fort (dhanva-durgam), the mud-fort (mahi-durgam), the water-fort (ab- 
durgam), the fort of trees (varksyam), the human-fort or the cover of a garrison 


46 The present day city of K6lara is located to the east of the Satasriga outcrop, outside 
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(nr-durgam), and the hill-fort (giri-durgam), and recommends that the hill-fort 
is the best of them.4” This was perhaps identified as vital in significance, if the 
title giridurgamalla (‘lord of the hill-fort’), which the Hoysalas and the Kalactris 
took, is any indication. Ranna’s Sahasabhimavijayam (ca. 980) identifies its 
Calukyan patron Satyasraya as the vanquisher of all hill-forts.48 

The other similarity which Banavasi, Kolara, and Kaficipuram shared 
was their inability to engage in surplus grain production. Banavasi and its 
surroundings have an undulating topography and a dense forest cover, which 
makes it impossible to engage in surplus oriented agriculture, despite endowed 
with fertile soil and enjoying an enviable rate of annual rainfall. Kolara and 
Kaficipuram are on the other hand in the midst of barren landscapes with poor 
annual precipitation. The latter is part of a laterite zone, while the former has a 
great concentration of granite and sandstone in an otherwise laterite formation. 
Similar situations of dearth obtain in Punnadt and Madurai as well. 

Both situations—the presence of hill-cover and grain deficit—had serious 
ramifications for Banavasi, Kolara, and Kaficipuram. The shield of hills might 
have provided greater geographical cohesiveness to these areas, paving the way for 
more effective forms of political organization. At the same time, dearth generated 
greater levels of conflict over control of extant resources. It is not for nothing 
that the first known instance of land grant in south India comes from Banavasi, 
where in the third century a Cutukulananda chief gave a grant to a brahmana and 
a temple.*? It was imminent for the rulers of Banavasi, Kolara, and Kaficipuram 
to move out from home and extend their control over areas where agriculture 
had developed, as Magadha and Kosala had done many centuries earlier. 

Most early inscriptions of the Kadambas, the Gangas, and the Pallavas are 
either brabmadeya grants or grants made to Jainas. Madhavavarman I was the 
first among the Gangas to make land grants. Three of his inscriptions survive, 
all of them grants made over to the brahmanas.°° The first two of them explicitly 
refer to the grant as brabmadeéya. The next six Ganga inscriptions in chronology 
are also records of brahmadéya grants. Thirty-eight records of the Gangas 
issued before the time of Sripurusa’s coronation in the early eighth century have 
survived. Twenty-six of them are land grants, of which twenty-one are made 
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over to the brahmanas and five to the Jainas. Fifty-eight Kadamba inscriptions 
survive from the same period, forty-four of them recording land grants. These 
include thirty-one brahmadeya grants and thirteen Jaina grants. Seven of the 
thirteen Jaina grants were made over to a monastery at Halasi in Belagavi. The 
smallest of these grants were at least two nivartanas (khanduga in Kannada) or 
four hundred square cubits in extent, while larger ones involved the handing 
over of many villages. A grant made by the Ganga king Madhavavarman II to 
a Jaina monastery at Melek6te in Tumakiru district of Karnataka measured 
fifty-four kbandugas (10,800 square cubits), in addition to an unspecified 
measure of wetlands, two tanks, gold, and clothes used in funeral,” while the 
Kadamba king Mrgésavarman gave thirty-three nivartanas (6,600 square cubits) 
to the Jainas of Yapaniya, Nirgrantha, and Karcaka sects in Halasi.° A grant of 
108 nivartanas (21,600 square cubits) is recorded in the Cura Plates of Pallava 
Visnugopavarman, and two hundred nivartanas (40,000 square cubits) in his 
Uruvapalli Plates.*+ These were massive grants. Land fertility in south India 
is not uniform, but the areas where these grants were made were capable of 
producing five to ten quintals of paddy per acre of wetland and one to three 
quintals of millet per acre in dryland black soil under pre-modern conditions. 
With two harvests a year, a nivartana, which approximates to an acre anda half, 
could produce fifteen to thirty quintals of paddy a year, which means that the 
two hundred nirvatanas granted in the Uruvapalli Plates yielded three hundred 
to six hundred tonnes of paddy every year, enough to feed eight hundred to 
sixteen hundred adults. The spirited enterprise of the Kadambas, the Gangas, 
and the Pallavas in bringing major agrarian hinterlands under their control led 
to the recasting of land relations in profound ways. 

The outward drift of these states from their nuclear region becomes all the 
more meaningful when placed alongside the fact that Banavasi and Kolara have 
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These include the Muttaru Plates of Mandhatrvarman, the Haranahalli Plates of 
Mrgésavarman, and the six set of copperplates from Aratalagadde, one each of 
Priyavratavarman, Krsnavarman II, Santivarman, Ravivarman, Harivarman, and 
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not yielded any Kadamba and Ganga inscription. No Pallava inscription datable 
to the first three centuries of their reign is known from Kaficipuram either. 
Inasmuch as the early inscriptions were mostly land grants, it is not surprising 
that none has come to light from the headquarters of these states, where surplus 
grain production was out of the question. Enterprising warlords moved out 
of their dearth-ridden heartlands to establish sway over fertile agrarian belts 
elsewhere, carving out a strong hinterland for resources and political control. 

Between the fourth and sixth centuries, only the king is noticed making land 
grants in south India. This perhaps resulted from the fact that in this period, 
the peasant proprietors held land collectively. Individual ownership was absent. 
The grants made to brahmanas and Jaina establishments were also not perpetual 
endowments. They were periodically renewed or assigned to new recipients. 
We get a remarkable contrast to this situation from inscriptions of northern 
India, where individual ownership of land had already come into existence by 
the time of the Magadhan expansion. The early Guptas (from Candragupta I to 
Skandagupta) ruled for a century anda half. In this long period, they created no 
brahmadeéya settlements. Nor did they make land grants on a scale even remotely 
comparable to the Kadambas, who had made forty-four grants, and the Ganigas 
and the Pallavas, who had between them made forty-two grants. 

The Eran Inscription of Samudragupta is the oldest surviving Gupta record. 
Itis in a poor state of preservation. Its purports are not fully evident, but itis clear 
that the king had commissioned an object (perhaps the image of a deity or a pillar 
of fame). The next inscription in chronology is from the time of Candragupta 
II. It records a religious gift made by one of his subordinates, whose name is 
lost but who had maharaja for a title. The donor was the son of Visnudasa and 
grandson of Chagalaga, who were both mahardjas.° The Mathura Inscription 
of Candragupta II is severely damaged,°*” but his Safici Inscription is in a better 
state of preservation. It records the grant of three villages, Maja, Sarabhanga, and 
Amrarata, to the Buddhist Kakanadabota Mahavihara by a certain Amrakardava, 
the son of Udana. The donor’s titles are not mentioned, but he is said to be a 
subordinate of Candragupta II. Amrakardava purchased the villages at the rate 
fixed by the palace, before granting them to the monastery.°%® 
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The Udayagiri Cave Inscription of Candragupta II is of considerable 
importance. It records the excavation of a cave for the worship of Siva (Sambhu) 
by Saba of the Viraséna family of Pataliputra. A scholar and a poet, Saba was 
accompanied by the king when the cave was commissioned. Saba was the king’s 
minister (saciva), official (vyaprta), and the administrator of war and peace 
(sandhivigrabah). And these were not offices to which Saba was appointed. 
He had inherited them (anvaya prapta).° By the fifth century, the janapadas of 
northern India had increased in number in the wake of agrarian expansion and 
turned into strong nuclei of power. The elites who ruled over these areas bore 
titles such as mahardaja, and the king, who functioned as an overlord (adhiraja) 
of the maharajas, had to enlist them into the service of the state by conciliation or 
force. Functionaries of the state were beginning to secure hereditary access to their 
offices. These functionaries were mostly drawn from the lineages of warlords 
and chiefs, and had military assignments to perform. Hariséna, who composed 
the Allahabad Pillar Inscription, was a sandhivigrahika, a kumaramatya, and 
a mahadandandayaka, and was the son of mahadandanadyaka Dhruvabhiti.® 

Most endowments under the early Guptas were made by the elites. In the 
reign of Candragupta II, a group of men from Pataliputra, led by a certain 
Matrdasa, built an inn (sattra) and perhaps endowed it with ten dindras." In 
Kumaragupta’s time, a few more inns were built, one apparently by a certain 
Goyinda and a Laksma, one by an individual whose name is lost, and a third 
one by a certain Dhruvasarman.® All three were accompanied by monetary 
endowments. 

The two Damdodarpur Copperplate Inscriptions of Kumaragupta are 
important because they bring to light the emerging trend in the configuration 
of local power. Both are records of land transactions carried out when a 
certain Ciratadatta was uparika of Pundravardhana. The first of these records 
is from 444 CE and the second from 448 CE. The locality of Kotivarsa was 
administered by Vétravarman, a kumaramatya appointed by Ciratadatta, along 
with four others, the chief trader of the town, Dhrtipala; the caravan trader, 
Bandhumitra; the chief artisan, Dhrtimitra; and the chief scribe, Sambapala.© 
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The appearance of traders, artisans, and scribes in administration, without 
them holding offices such as pradésikas, rajukas, amatyas, mahamatras, 
yuktas or ayuktakas, and naiyogikas, is characteristic of a major reorientation 
in statecraft that was contingent upon the growing power and influence of 
local elites who had to be coopted now into the state apparatus. It is likely 
that Ciratadatta was also a local magnate whom Kumiaragupta had entrusted 
with the administration of Pundravardhana. He is identified as an uparika, a 
functionary not known from any Gupta inscription to the west of Bengal and 
Bihar. And it is only in Bengal and Bihar that we come across Gupta records 
that mention the kumaramatya, the Allahabad Pillar Inscription being the only 
known exception to this trend. The pattern of administration differed widely 
within the areas controlled by the Gupta state, the only common feature being 
that powerful elites were enlisted into the service of the state. Sometimes, these 
elites were recognized as de facto rulers without any official designation. The 
case of Parnadatta in Skandagupta’s Janagadh Inscription is exemplary in this 
regard. This warlord is identified as capable of bearing the weight (bhdarasya 
tasyodvahané samarthah) of administration and therefore appointed to rule 
the land of Saurastra (surastravanipalanaya niyujya).°+ One of Ciratadatta’s 
successors was Brahmadatta, the uparika administering Pundravardhana under 
Budhagupta in 482 CE. Brahmadatta was more than a local magnate. He bore 
the title maharaja.® There is hint in the Damédarpur Copperplate grant of 543 
CE that the office of uparika was becoming hereditary, if it was already not so. 
The uparika Dévabhattaraka is called a maharaja and identified as the son of 
the maharaja. And unlike the copperplates of Kumaragupta’s time, it is not a 
kumaramatya that Dévabhattaraka appoints. He appoints the chief of a locality, 
a visayapati.©° 

In the Bihar Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta, we come across a reference to 
the vaisayikas of Ajapura, to whom the record seems to have been addressed.” Its 
poor state of preservation does not enable us to know the purports in any detail. 
There is, however, mention of uparika and kumaramatya in whose presence 
the record was apparently executed. The record pertained to a perpetual grant 
(aksaya nivi) and was made at the request of an individual whose name we do 
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not know. The reference to a4graharika suggests that the grant was perhaps 
made to brahmanas for setting up an agrahara. That Ajapura was recognized 
as a visaya rather than a janapada is significant, because it is this expression that 
would be used increasingly in the coming centuries for a locality. The vaisayikas 
were elites of the locality who might have drawn their authority from the 
control they exercised over land. A mid-fifth-century grant from south India, 
recorded in the Sakkarepattana Copperplates of the Pallava king Simhavarman 
II, is addressed among others to the vaisayikas of Sendraka Rajya.°* Séndraka is 
generally referred to as a visaya in later inscriptions, but the use of the expression 
rajya in the Sakkarepattana Plates indicates that the locality had already evolved 
into a chiefdom wielding considerable influence. The visaya was to replace the 
janapada as the preferred expression for a locality after the fifth century. A 
few other expressions were also in use, which include ahara, madamba, rastra, 
mandala, and occasionally rajya and deésa. Inscriptions from Karnataka used 
the words visaya and nddu interchangeably, which suggests that the nad of 
the south answered to the visaya of the north in its character as a locality. The 
more powerful among the visayas evolved into chiefdoms and were recognized as 
distinct political territories ruled by a chief. Skandagupta’s Indor Copperplate of 
466 CE introduces us to Sarvanaga, who was the chief (visayapati) of Antarvédi, 
that is, the locality that constituted the nucleus of the Ganga-Yamuna doab.°? 

In the Mandasor Inscription of Kumaragupta II, we notice the king (nrpa) 
Visvavarman and his son Bandhuvarman ruling from Dasapura.”° Visvavarman’s 
family seems to have acquired hereditary control over the Avanti (Malava) region. 
His Gangdhar Inscription identifies his father, Naravarman, as a king.”* And in 
Budhagupta’s Eran Inscription, we find Surasmicandra administering the region 
between the Kalindi and the Narmada as maharaja.”~ This inscription refers to 
another maharaja, Matrvisnu, who along with his younger brother Dhanyavisnu 
installed a flag-post (dhvajastamba) for the deity Janardana. 

Inscriptions did not refer to the locality as a visaya before the fifth century. 
In fact, visaya was used in the Manusmrti as a synonym for a king’s territory.”? 
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The expression sva-visaya-bhukti found in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription in 
the context of subjugated rulers gives the same impression.” From the mid 
fifth century onwards, when the status of visaya gained currency to mean a 
subordinate territory, some of the visaya chiefs came to be conferred recognition 
as samantas. Skandagupta’s contemporary in Karnataka, Madhavavarman III, 
identified chiefs of four of the nine visayas in the Beliru area as catussamantas.”° 
The use of saémanta as an expression for a subordinate ruler or chief was new. 
It was originally an appellation for people of a neighbouring territory, in which 
sense it is used in the Manusmrti.”° Even in the Raghuvamsa, the samanta was 
only a peer, whom the king was out to subjugate.77 It was perhaps in this sense 
that the sixth-century Maukhari ruler Anantavarman called his father, Sardila, 
‘a crest-jewel among the samantas’ (samanta-cudamanih).’* The fact that the 
king desirous of conquest (vijigisu) brought rulers of neighbouring territories 
under subjugation transformed the meaning of the word samanta, making it 
an appellation for a subordinate ruler. 

The alliances formed through conquests and other means involved the 
delegation of revenue collection rights to the subordinates. This is indicated in 
the Allahabad Pillar Inscription. This record speaks of Samudragupta’s southern 
campaign in which he had gained great merits (mahabhagya) by showering 
mercy ona number of rulers whom he released after capturing, reminding us of 
the proverbial Jew whose desire to earn merit by manumitting slaves made him 
acquire slaves in great numbers! Samudragupta might have extracted rich tributes 
from this campaign, although it is not stated in the inscription. In contrast, he 
was less kind to the rulers of Aryavarta. These rulers were overthrown and their 
territories annexed. The forest chieftains were reduced to the status of servants 
(paricarakikrta). The frontier rulers of Samatata, Davaka, Kamariipa, Népala, 
and Kartrpura, and a few others, such as the Malavas, Arjunayanas, Yaudhéyas, 
Madrakas, Abhiras, Prarjunas, Sanakanikas, Kakas, and Kharaparikas, were 
reduced to submission and made to pay revenues (karadana). The Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription did not refer to the subjugated rulers as s@mantas, but from 
the fifth century, this was the preferred appellation for rulers who acknowledged 
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a king as their overlord. The Harsacarita has a clear reference to mahasamantas 
who were made to pay revenue.”? These samantas formed a geopolitical sphere 
over which the king exercised control. In the Harsacarita, Banabhatta calls this 
sphere the samanta-mandala.® In the Kadambari, he calls it samanta-cakra.™ 
And each sémanta was in Bana’s view a king. 

We are thus in a world of a large number of kings (74a or nrpa) and great 
kings (maharaja), who had succeeded in carving out domains of their own in 
the wake of a phenomenal expansion in agriculture and the avenues for political 
control over the agrarian surplus that it brought with it. The state represented 
the domain of an overlord—identified as a maharajadhiraja—who had 
established overriding powers over a number of rajas and maharajas through 
conquest and other forms of alliances. Every subordinate ruler, we are told, was 
potentially an independent monarch or an overlord. His weakness made him 
accept subordination under a more powerful contemporary. It was his burden 
to free himself from subordination, when the opportune time presented itself. 
Here is the Nitisara’s testimony to this effect: 


When a king is assailed by a very powerful enemy and has no other means or 
measure open to him to avert the calamity, then and then only, should he seek 
protection from one who comes from a noble family and is truthful, generous 
and highly powerful... Being attached to his preceptor as if to his own preceptor, 
the protected should pass some time with the former like one very meek and 
gentle. Then gaining strength by such association, he should once more become 
independent.** 


In this new political order, the old world of royal functionaries appointed by 
the state to administer offices in return for periodic remuneration in cash came 
to an end. The state withdrew from its active role in revenue collection through 
its network of functionaries. Revenue collection was now farmed out to the 
chiefs (that is, the sa@mantas) and other local elites who had accepted subordinate 
positions under the overlord. The chiefs and elites had military obligations to 
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perform. The functionaries who figured in the inscriptions mostly belonged to 
this class, swearing hereditary allegiance to an overlord and accepting military 
and revenue farming assignments under him, besides performing a variety of 
other duties. The Banskhéra grant of Harsa was addressed to the mahasamanta, 
the mahdaraja, the daussada sadhanika, the pramdatara, the rajasthaniya, the 
kumaramatya, the uparika, the visayapati, the bhatas, the catas, the sévakas, 
and the prativasi janapadas.® The grant recorded in the Khalimpur Plates 
of Dharmapala was addressed to the raja, the rajanaka, the rajaputra, the 
rajamatya, the sénapati, the visayapati, the bhogapati, the sasthadhikrta, the 
dandasakti, the dandapasika, the cauroddharanika, and several others who are 
all identified as those who subsist by the feet of the king (rajapadopajivinah) .*+ 
These were the people who took care of the affairs of the visaya (visaya- 
vyavararinah). Among them, the chaurdddharanikas eventually went on to 
become a hereditary class of landholding castes called the chaudhuris.*’ The 
dandapasikas, who were entrusted with security assignments, survive as the 
dandausis in Odisha.*° The visaya-vyavaharis mentioned in the Khalimpur Plates 
include other groups who held assignments on a hereditary basis and were in the 
course of time transformed into endogamous caste groups. The kayasthas were 
one such group. The mahamahattaras and mahattaras formed another such 
group. The mahattaras are found in inscriptions from several other regions of 
northern India, and survive today as mahto, mehta, mahatha, malhotra, mehrotra, 
mehtar, mahanta, mohanti, and so on.’ The bariks of eastern India may well be 
a survival of the uparikas. The raja and its variant rajid have had a ubiquitous 
presence and occur today as raya, ray, rai, roy, rao, rana, and more. 

Territorial classifications in the times of the Guptas and their immediate 
successors did not follow a uniform pattern. In several cases, it appears that 
geographical blocks were identified for purposes of revenue administration, 
which identification might have depended on the extent of agrarian expansion, 
availability of resources, accessibility to these, and geographical conditions. 
We have already noticed micro-regions such as Pundravardhana and smaller 
divisions within it, such as the locality of Kotivarsa in Gupta inscriptions. 
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Kotivarsa might have been an artificial division for administering revenue, 
but localities of autochthonous origins were already in the making by the fifth 
century. The nine localities in the Beliru area belonged to this class. By the late 
sixth century, the proliferation of landed property and the potentials of political 
control that they entailed by way of land revenue gave rise to hierarchies among 
localities and micro-regions, many of which were autochthonous in their origins. 
The sixth-century Siripuram Plates of Anantavarman refer to Pattanabhoga 
within Kharapurisa Madamba.*® The S6r6 Plates of Somadatta speak of 
Varunaka Visaya within Saréphahara Visaya.*? The Khalimpur Plates tell us of 
Mahantaprakasa Visaya located in the Vyaghratati Mandala of Pundravardhana 
Bhukti.?° Uneven as these developments were, the complexity in territorial 
organization soon turned out to be one of the hallmarks of the political structure 
in the subcontinent. Inscriptions from the latter half of the eighth century bear 
this out with unmistakable regularity. A Rastraktita inscription from Kyasantru 
mentions mahasamanta Kalivittan as ruling Banavasi Nadu. Below him was 
Gongamunda, ruling Edevolal Nadu as nalgamunda (that is, the headman of 
a nadu).™ Two other inscriptions from the same place endorse this hierarchy,” 
while a third one refers to a third level, the village, which was below the one 
administered by the nalgamunda. Here, Kannayya ruled over Banavasi 12000, 
Polega over Edevolal 70 as its nalgamunda, and Singa over the village as its 
gamunda.” In the Pimpri Copperplates of the Rastraktita ruler Dhruva, mention 
is made of the rastrapati, the visayapati, and the gramakuta in that order,?+ which 
perhaps corresponds to the three levels seen in the earlier inscription. This is 
a hierarchy frequently noticed in Rastraktita copperplates but not generally 
seen elsewhere. Records before the time of the Pimpri Copperplates made no 
distinction between the r4stra and the visaya, the two being synonyms of each 
other. Their appearance as distinct units with the former graded above the latter 
indicates the significant transformations in political geography by the close of 
the eighth century. This hierarchy occurs in a few other Rastraktita records, such 
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as the Paithan, Nandi, Afjanavati, Bhid, Vani, Sisavai, Radhanpur, Bahulavar 
(two sets), and Sirs6 copperplates of Govinda III.*> As a stock expression, this 
hierarchy figured in some records of his successor, Amdghavarsa I, such as the 
Javakhéda, Tarsad, and Safijan Plates,*° but already in another set of Sirsé Plates 
of Govinda III, we see the hierarchy in a different order and the introduction 
of a new tier in between: visayapati, rastrapati, bhogapati, and gramakuta.”” 
Perhaps due to the rooted nature of the synonymy between rastra and visaya, 
the unit above the visaya came to be designated as mandala from the time of 
Amodghavarsa I, to distinguish it from the locality. This unit, an autochthonous 
micro region consisting of several localities, had a lord called mandalika or 
mandalésa administering it. The Safijan Plates refer to the mandalésa, and an 
inscription from Havina Hipparagi is addressed to the mandalikas.* 

The story of the state from the ninth to the twelfth centuries, which we 
must withhold for want of space, is one in which the complexities become acute 
ona scale never met with before, and several of the mandalésas or mandalikas 
begin to function more or less as sovereigns even while acknowledging the 
suzerainty of an overlord. How do we characterize this state, now that we 
have registered our disagreement with the existing integration model of state 
formation? The foregoing discussion encourages us to make two propositions. 
One, the state that began to take shape in India between the fourth and 
sixth centuries and which gained acceptance as the ideal in structure by 
the commencement of the seventh century was a centripetal presence in a 
necessarily centrifugal order of things. The political geography was marked 
by numerous rulers, styled rajas and mahdardajas, who were subordinates to 
an overlord. They administered localities and micro-regions either hereditarily 
or as rulers appointed by the overlord or one of his or her more powerful 
subordinates. The overlord was the sovereign, whose realm formed the state. 
Potentially, each subordinate ruler had centrifugal tendencies to break away 
from the control of the overlord, which potential was realized in action with 
great frequency after the seventh century, leading to the appearance of a large 
number of states across South Asia. Paradoxically though, the centrifugalism 
that drove the samantas and the mandalésas to overthrow their subordination 
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was accomplished only by turning into a centripetal power that extended its 
control over other samantas and mandalésas. Two, the subordinates—whose 
rank was not limited to samantas and mandalésas but oftentimes included 
warlords, local landed elites, and peasant proprietor leaders and, in some 
instances, merchant groups too—enjoyed their respective realms as revenue 
tenures and functioned as revenue farmers, paying periodic taxes and tributes 
to the overlord. The state made revenue demands, but the collection of dues 
was vested in the revenue-farming subordinates. Many among the subordinates 
maintained bodies of troops which were pressed into action in the service of 
the overlord in times of war. The troops that they maintained and access to 
revenue were factors that enabled the subordinates to nurse centrifugal designs, 
which as the Nitisara tells us could be realized at the opportune time. Only by 
turning into a centripetal force could this be accomplished, though. 

We must now unpack our proposition with a couple of case studies. If 
our proposition has merit in it, pervasive forms of centrifugalism extending 
into the rural settlements would have seriously impeded state formation. For 
unlike centrifugalism in localities and micro-regions, which is the desire to be 
independent of sovereign control by evolving as sovereign powers in their own 
right, centrifugalism on the part of peasant proprietors in the villages could 
emerge as a strong mentality against state control in general and opposition to 
revenue demands in particular. The desire for autonomy in areas with high levels 
of peasant proprietor centrifugalism would generally involve, due to the close ties 
it had with land ownership, only control over resources within the areas where 
land was owned and not extension of control over other areas. We will explore 
the dynamics of this situation by looking at the character of peasant settlements 
and their relationship with the state in southern Karnataka during this period. 

Before we travel to southern Karnataka, it is instructive to visit a region in 
the other part of the subcontinent, Camba in the western Himalayas, to look 
at the relationship between landed property and state formation during the 
centuries that we are concerned with. We have noticed that the entrenchment 
of landed property strengthened the state and facilitated its appearance in areas 
where its presence was hitherto not registered. But at no place did the state 
engage in collection of revenue. It established a superordinate relationship with 
chiefs, landed elites, and warlords, who engaged themselves in revenue farming 
and offering military service. The close relationship between state formation 
and landed property is further borne out by the fact that in areas where landed 
property had not developed, attempts to establish a state did not take off. The 
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Camba state in the western Himalayas offers us with a text book case to study 
this aspect. 

Camba and the adjacent area of Bharmour fall in the great rift between the 
Dhauladhar range of the outer Himalayas and the Pir Panjal range of the lesser 
Himalayas. These are pastoral belts with a predominantly Gaddi population. 
The word ‘Gaddi’ is derived from Gabdika,”? by which name the Bharmour 
area was known. V. S. Agarwal writes that the name Gabdika figures in Panini’s 
Astadhyayi.©° This is not true. What is true, though, is that Panini refers to the 
mountain dwellers as ayudhajivis.'"' Inscriptions from the region name Gabdika 
as a locality. The name of another place, Kiskindha, occurs in inscriptions from 
Swaim and Sarahan, both of which are near Camba.'°* The region was thinly 
populated. As late as 1931, it had a population of only 147,000, with a mere 6,000 
people residing in the city of Camba."® Arable tracts of plain land were few and 
far between, and agriculture depended on terraced cultivation on the slopes. 
We have no means to ascertain if terraced cultivation was in practice during the 
period under examination. In any case, agriculture was not possible during winter 
months, when the hills experienced heavy snowfall. Cultivation during summer 
depended on irrigation, as the southwestern monsoon had only a feeble presence 
here. The important centres of power were along the rivers, which provided 
easier passages for transportation. Camba was on the Ravi, and Bharmour was 
close to the place where the Bhuddal Nala flows into the Ravi. The isolation 
of this region was more or less absolute during the winter months, when the 
movement of pack animals along the river valleys stopped and mountain passes 
remained closed. But before winter had set in, the pastoral people moved with 
their herds of sheep to the plains of Punjab in search of pastures. Or so we must 
hypothesize on the basis of evidence from more recent times on longue durée 
historical considerations. These seasonal migrations connected the isolated 
valleys with the mainland, facilitating the exchange of goods and ideas. The 
Camba and Bharmour areas depended on the mainland for a variety of goods, 
including salt, metal, sugar, oil, and cotton. Oil and cotton might have been in 
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great demand because the inconvenience involved in the regular production of 
fire had to be overcome by maintaining fire through perpetual lamps. Import of 
grain was also necessary in times of crop failure caused by droughts and floods. 

The earliest known state in Camba was founded by the Mésuna rulers in 
the beginning of the seventh century. We know little of the first three kings of 
this state, Adityavarman, Balavarman, and Divakaravarman. The oldest records 
now extant are from the reign of Divakara’s son, Méruvarman. Five inscriptions 
from the reign of Méruvarman survive. Three of them are from Bharmour. 
One of them records the installation of an image of goddess Laksana that the 
king had caused to be built."°* The other two records are similar in purports, 
recording the installation of images of Ganapati and Vrsabha (Nandi).'°° The 
Vrsabha inscription declares that Méruvarman had built a temple resembling 
the Méru on the Himalayas and provided it with a chamber above the sanctum 
(candrasala). This inscription is composed in verse in the vasantatilaka metre. 
There are a few scribal errors, such as the use of visarga (hb) where it is not 
required and its omission where required, and some lexical errors like the use 
of navanabharama for nayanabhirama (pleasing to the eye). At the same time, 
grammatical forms are manipulated to suit the metre, as in the case of prasada- 
méru-sadrsam instead of prasadam-meru-sadrsam, vrsabha-pina-kapolakayah 
instead of vrsabham pina-kapolakayah, and matapituh instead of matapitroh. 

The Laksand inscription only mentions Méruvarman by name without any 
titles. The regality of his predecessors is only suggested by the use of déva as a 
suffix to the names of Adityavarman, Balavarman, and Divakaravarman. In 
the Ganapati inscription, Méruvarman is already a maharajadhiraja. No titles 
occur in the Vrsabha inscription, which was obviously the result of the limits 
that the scale of vasantatilaka imposed, but the first step towards composing 
prasasti (eulogy) is already seen here. The king’s fame, we are told, had spread 
to the four oceans. 

The next inscription of the king, which records the installation of a Sakti 
image, is from Chatradi.’°° It is composed in the indravajra metre with lexical 
liberties comparable to the ones in the Vrsabha inscription, but with a greater 
number of flaws. The name of his father, Divakaravarman, which does not fit 
into the indravajra scheme, is modified as Dévavarman. Titles do not occur, 
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but there is a noticeable extension in the prasasti. Méruvarman is said to have 
attained renown on earth, and his father of great fame is said to belong to a pure 
lineage. Here are the lines: 


asi visuddha-kula-dhuryavaho 
sri-dévavarmmeéti prasiddha-kirtir 
tasya-ssutah sarvva-gunatiramah 

sri méruvarmma prathita-prithivyah 


The first word, asi/t/, ‘there existed’, has narrative implications quite out 
of place with the purports of the inscription. It compares with the opening 
description of the solar line in the Raghuvamsa, where the word figures.'°7 
The emphasis on the purity of the line (visuddha kula) is also noticed at the 
beginning of the Raghuvamsa on more than one occasion.'°® The above lines 
have interesting lexical, metrical, and semantic parallels with the opening stanza 
of the Kumarasambhava, where the Himalayas are described. 


astyuttarasyam disi dévatatma 
himdlayo nama nagadhirajah 
purvaparau varinidhi vagahya 
sthitah prthivya iva manadandab'? 


We see here an incipient state modelling itself after the hegemonic forms of 
statecraft prevailing in other parts of the subcontinent. The Chatradi Inscription 
credits Méruvarman with the conquest of foes dwelling in impregnable forts. 
We are not told who these foes are. Chatradi is 30 kilometres to the west of 
Bharmaur by the present-day motor road, and a two-day journey under pre- 
modern conditions. Thirty kilometres to its north is the village of Gum, where 
a certain Asadhadéva built a temple for Siva (Sankarisa) to be given away asa gift 
(déyadharmam). In the inscription recording the construction of the temple, 
Asadhadéva is called a samanta of Méruvarman. As in the Chatradi Inscription, 
Méruvarman is endowed with purity, but he is now also a ksatriya and a great 
devotee of Siva. The Mésuna line to which he belongs has become the solar line 
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(mosinadityavamsa). It is not for nothing that elements from the Raghuvamsa 
occur in the Chatradi Inscription. 

The vertical alliances that Méruvarman set out to forge with the aid of 
the sa4manta vocabulary suggest the presence of local elites who controlled 
resources in the valleys of the Camba region from their forts. Asadhadéva and 
another ruler, Mrtyufjayavarman, belonged to this class. The latter bore the 
titles maharajadhiraja and paramésvara.”© He is said to have built a fort for 
the crown prince of Paracakra upon orders from the king. This is an interesting 
record because Mrtyufijayavarman uses pompous titles, carries out orders from 
the king, and yet does not name the king. It suggests that state-centric forms of 
political hierarchies were not easy to establish in this region where geographical 
barriers created difficulties in forging supra-local alliances of a vertical character. 

Bharmour is generally regarded as Méruvarman’s seat of power. There are no 
suggestions to this effect in his records. That three of the five inscriptions from 
his time are from Bharmour is no reason to regard this town as his headquarters. 
We know of instances where the Pallavas, the Hoysalas, and the Eastern Gangas 
left behind a large number of inscriptions in their headquarters, Kaficipuram, 
Halébidu, and Mukhalingam, respectively. But there are also examples of capital 
cities not yielding a single inscription of the dynasties that ruled from there. 
Among themare Kuvalalapura of the Gangas and Mahddayapuram of the Céras. 
Bharmour is situated at an altitude of 2,130 metres above mean sea level, which 
is 300 metres more than the altitude of Chatradi. Both Chatradi and Gum have 
conditions that are more favourable for cultivation than Bharmour. Itis therefore 
not unlikely that Méruvarman extended his control over the lower territories 
and brought chiefs such as Asadhadéva to swear allegiance to him. 

Such alliances were perhaps difficult to forge in the western Himalayas, 
although it was by no means altogether impossible. The isolated settlements 
scattered in the valleys were constrained by the need to evolve strategies of 
maximization from the limited resources at their disposal. This meant that settlers 
in the valleys developed less entrenched forms of landed relations, diversified 
into livestock farming, trade, and crafts production, established well-guarded 
forts where grain, money, and other movable forms of wealth were hoarded, and 
nurtured militant tendencies. The settlements were in this sense nodes of power 
shaped along centrifugal lines. By their militancy and the natural defense that the 
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mountains provided them, chiefs in these settlements were hard to overwhelm. 
Alliances could at best be horizontal and not hierarchical. It was only inevitable 
that the wheels of the state that Méruvarman had set in motion moved with the 
pace of the pack mules of the hills and not with the speed of the warhorses of 
the plains. Nothing is heard from the region for the next three centuries. 
When the next phase of state formation began under Sahilavarman in the 
tenth century, the nucleus had shifted downstream to Camba, which at 1,000 
metres above mean sea level is lower than Bharmour by over 1,100 metres. We 
notice that Méruvarman’s successors had extended their control over this area 
by this time. When and how this change took place is not possible to determine. 
Several lines of chiefs had emerged in Camba by this time. The Swaim Inscription 
commemorates the installation of a Bhagavati image by a certain Rajanaka 
Bhogata, the son of Sémata of Kiskindha Visaya."" The Sarahan Inscription 
mentions the marriage of Bhogata’s son Satyaki to Somaprabha, who is born in 
the line of the Kiskindha chiefs."* The Mosuna rulers might have enlisted these 
chiefs into their service. These developments were obviously occasioned by the 
spread of agriculture and the rise of landed gentry, no matter on how marginal 
a scale. Between the tenth and the twelfth centuries, as many as six land grants 
were made. None of them compared in scale with grants from the Ganga valley or 
the peninsula region, but land had succeeded in evolving as the locus for power. 
Sahilavarman has left no records behind, butin the Camba Vamsavali of the 
seventeenth century, he is credited with laying the foundations of the town of 
Camba. He is also said to have built a few temples, some of which survive today. 
His son, Yugakaravarman, is the first known ruler from epigraphic sources to 
have Camba for a capital. He is also the earliest of the MOsuna rulers to have 
made a land grant. His Bharmour Copperplate Inscription recorded the grant 
of irrigated land as an agrahara to brahmanas. The grant was attached to the 
temple of Narasimha that his wife Tribhuvana Rékhadévi had built. In the 
inscription, Yugakaravarman is identified as the ruler of Brahmapura Mandala 
with several chiefs, identified as rajas, rajanakas, and rajasthaniyas, at his 
service."? The inscription has a full-length prasasti of the king and is written 
in the Sarada script, unlike the inscriptions of Méruvarman, which were in the 
Kutila Brahmi script. The king and his father, Sahilavarman, are both seen with 
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the titles paramabhattaraka, maharajadhiraja, and paramésvara. Yugikara’s son, 
Vidagdha, made two grants; his late-eleventh-century descendent Somavarman, 
one; and Somavarman’s brother, Asata, two more."* All five grants were made 
over to brahmana recipients. Camba lost its independence in the mid eleventh 
century when Anantadéva, the king of Kashmir, reduced Somavarman’s father, 
Salavahana, to submission.” Asata, his son Jasata, and grandson Udayavarman 
continued to pay tributes to Kashmir."° 

In the meantime, Camba’s territory extended in the north into Curah and 
Pangi through the agency of the brahmanas. The brahmanas held individual 
freeholds as sasanas,"” but the rajanaka chiefs in these areas seem to have 
exercised corporate control over land. Owing to the autonomy that the compact 
geographies of their valleys provided, the rajanakas developed strong centrifugal 
tendencies, which made them assert independence or swap allegiances between 
Camba and Kashmir."* From the fourteenth century, land grants increased in 
number, and individual landholding proliferated.”” The spread of agriculture in 
the riparian valleys of western Himalayas led to the genesis of landed property 
and the forms of political control it precipitated. Evidence to this effect is not 
found in records of the Mosuna rulers, but the founding charters of the Baijnath 
temple in the Kangra region suggest that landed property was well established 
by the thirteenth century. 

The Baijnath Inscriptions point to the complex political hierarchies that 
had developed in the region by the thirteenth century. At the time of the 
grant, a certain Rajanaka Laksmana administered Kiragrama, known today 
after the temple as Baijnath. The inscription records his genealogy up to eight 
generations. Laksmana’s mother, Laksana, was the Trigarta king Hrdayacandra’s 
daughter. Baijnath was in the Trigarta country, but Laksmana did not endorse 
Hrdayacandra’s authority. Instead, he paid allegiance to Jayacchandra, the ruler 
of Jalandhara, as his father, Bilhana, had done before him. Obviously then, 
Jayacchandra had overwhelmed Trigarta and perhaps made Hrdayacandra a 
tributary. 
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Two merchant brothers from Kiragrama, Manyuka and Ahuka, built the 
Baijnath temple, endowed it with a four-hala land in Navagrama, gave away a 
shop, and an oil mill for lighting lamps. Rajanaka Laksmana set aside six drammas 
daily from the transit toll, while his mother Laksana gave away a one-hala plot 
in the village of Pralamba.'’° A wealthy merchant called Jivaka donated land for 
the courtyard of the temple, while Ralhana, a brahmana from Susarmapura, 
gave two dronas of paddy from his field in Navagrama and another brahmana, 
Ganésvara, half a bala of land.™ 

Landed property, and the forms of hierarchical control that they brought 
into being, was the fulcrum around which the process of state formation 
unfurled. While this was the general blueprint of state formation, patterns of 
land control were considerably varied. In some cases, land relations developed a 
degree of centrifugal quality that made the state redundant. The disintegration 
of the Céra state of Mahddayapuram, which we will examine in chapter 4, 
presents a classic case of its kind. In some instances, the entrenched nature of 
the peasant proprietors made state formation processes hard to come by from 
within, as was the case in the Eradaruniru (Belvola 300 and Puligere 300) belt 
of northern Karnataka, and where it succeeded, as it did spectacularly in the 
Kavéri delta under the Colas, it was by farming out revenue collection to the 
peasant proprietors, the n4ttars, who stood to gain by the political mileage that 
it provided. Patterns of land control determined the forms of revenue that the 
state was able to garner. The revenue system in southern Karnataka illustrates 
this with profound clarity, which is worth examining in detail. 

In the year 1296, Ala-ud-din Khilji invaded Dévagiri in Maharashtra, defeated 
the Séuna king Ramacandra, and imposed a large tribute on him. This was 
the first in a series of invasions from Dilli, which brought many regions to the 
south of the Vindhyas under Dilli’s sphere of influence for a few decades in the 
fourteenth century. At the height of this influence in the 1320s, Muhammad bin 
Tughlak introduced systems of revenue over the territories that had come under 
his possession. The differences in the nature of these revenue systems, which 
were determined by their respective geographies, suggest that the briefs that 
Muhammad received on the political economy of the region from his advisers 
were profoundly pragmatic. An eminent summary of Muhammad's initiatives 
is found in a recent study, which is worth quoting at some length. 


20 Agarwal (1999: no. 79). 
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[T]he sultan used two different strategies for governing the Delhi Sultanate’s 
new Deccan territories. He placed the northern half, lying between the Narmada 
and Krishna Rivers, under direct administration and systematically colonized 
it with north Indian immigrant-settlers.... He placed governors in major urban 
centres and set up mints to issue imperial coinage. In the countryside, immigrant- 
colonists were garrisoned in forts or established on the land as rural landholders. 
Indigenous chieftains formerly in Yadava or Kakatiya service were assimilated 
into the Tughlug administration as igta dars, or holders of revenue assignments. 
Applied across the northern plateau, such intensive administration—what we 
may call Direct Rule—allowed the regime to collect taxes at the grassroots level. 

South of the Krishna River, however, Delhi exercised a far looser sort of 
authority. Here, Tughluq coins were neither minted nor circulated. There were 
no governors in provincial capitals, nor settler-colonists in the countryside. 
As the region lay too far from Daulatabad to be governed directly, authorities 
continued to collect annual tribute from Hoysala rulers, as they had been doing 
since 1311. But by the 1320s, the Hoysalas were losing control over their own 
subordinate chieftains, many of whom had taken to rising armies and roaming 
southern Karnataka as independentlords. In this politically fluid atmosphere, the 
sultan endeavoured to recruit such chieftains into Tughlugq service as amirs, or 
regional commanders, giving them honors and re-instating them in their former 
territories. That is to say, the trans-Krishna southern Deccan was administered 
under a system of Indirect Rule, as native chieftains were brought into imperial 


service as tribute-paying amirs.'** 


Muhammad’s choice was not merely a matter of royal policy. The Sultan was 
notorious for having taken several dramatic decisions that affected the fortunes 
of his tempestuous career. It is therefore unlikely that he had considerations 
of expediency in mind. Why, then, did Muhammad place the former Hoysala 
territories of southern Karnataka under a tributary system and not under a 
system of assessment-based revenue? This question calls out for empirically 
informed reflections, as its ramifications are not limited to the problem of a 
choice that an invader from Dilli had made. An answer to this question may 
hold the key to a number of puzzles that confront the historian studying the 
political economy of this region. 

Northern and southern Karnataka evolved in ways that were striking by the 
contrasts they presented. At its zenith under the Mauryan king Asoka in the 
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third century BCE, the expansion of the Magadhan state had come to a halt in 
the Tungabhadra valley, which separates the northern plains of Karnataka from 
the southern plateau.” The Satavahana state that arose in the upper Godavari 
valley in the first century BCE brought many parts of northern Karnataka under 
its sphere of influence, but the south remained out of its reach. The north 
was dotted with several urban centres, such as Banavasi, Sannati, Candravalli, 
Brahmagiri, Varuna, Vadagav-Madhavapura, and so on, in the Maurya and 
Satavahana times. Several Buddhist monasteries existed here. By the third century 
CE, chiefs bearing the title of maharathi appeared in different parts of this region. 
These developments were mostly alien to the south, where settlements were still 
in the megalithic phase of development.”*4 

As if to resonate with these early trends, the process of state making in the 
south after the fourth century CE turned out to be far from impressive. The 
Gangas of Kolara matched the Kadambas of Banavasi in their territorial control 
and military strength but were often reduced to subordination by the Pallavas, 
the Rastrakitas, and others. The north on the other hand witnessed the evolution 
and consolidation of the state under the Badami Calukyas, the Rastrakitas, and 
the Kalyana Calukyas. In the Kalyana Calukya times, the Séunas, the Kalaciris, 
the Sindas, the later Kadambas, and several others chiefs rose to prominence and 
wielded authority in different parts of north Karnataka. Southern chiefs like the 
Banas, the Séndrakas, the Nolambas, and the Pandyas’* looked to the north for 
avenues of expansion, with varying degrees of success. Only under the Hoysalas in 
the twelfth century did attempts to set the wheels of a powerful state in motion 
make earnest beginnings in the south, although the Hoysalas were tributaries of 
the Kalyana Calukyas until the latter half of the twelfth century. Such was the 
political legacy that confronted Muhammad in southern Karnataka. 

Southern Karnataka is a tableland extending from the Tungabhadra in the 
north to the Nilgiris in the south. Watered by the Pennar, the Vedavati, and their 
tributaries in the east and the K4avéri and its feeders in the south, the tableland 
is flanked on the west by the Sahyadris and on the east by a discontinuous 
chain of mostly granite outcrops of the Dharwad craton. The thickly forested 


"3 Mauryan control over Karnataka was tenuous, so much so that one historian has 
argued that the Mauryan presence in this region was a post-Mauryan phenomenon. 
See Veluthat (2018: 20-33). 

™4 For developments in southern Karnataka, see Adiga (2006). 
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Sahyadris are home to a wide variety of flora and fauna. They receive rains 
from the summer monsoon in the months between June and August but hold 
the eastward movement of monsoon in check, making large parts of southern 
Karnataka a rain shadow zone. Most rivers in the region have their source in 
the Sahyadris. Towards the east, the topography is characterized by a tilt, which 
causes the rivers originating at the threshold of the tilt, such as the Kavéri, the 
Hémavati, the Tunga, and the Bhadra, to take their easterly course. However, 
the tilt is not uniform but interrupted by a number of elevations and depressions 
at short distances that create an intricate network of rift valleys, making the 
tableland a rugged terrain. For instance, the descent from Sakalésapura to 
Hasana is followed by a difficult stretch of outcrops (around what is now 
the Hemagangothri Campus of the University of Mysore) before the descent 
towards Cannarayapattana begins. The villages surrounding this outcrop came 
to constitute the Kalkani Nadu.”° Prominent elevations and depressions of 
this type punctuate the landscape with great frequency. Unevenness of a less 
pronounced type is noticed at shorter distances and, every so often, between 
adjoining villages. 

Oftentimes, the elevations in the tableland reach great heights. Bengaliru 
has an average altitude of more than 900 metres above mean sea level. It is today 
the highest capital city in India outside the Himalayas. An accident of geology 
has placed Bengaliru and many other cities in southern Karnataka, such as 
Hasana, Tumaktru, Kolara, and Maisiru, at altitudes greater than the Vindhya 
Mountains. These elevations do not produce a landscape sufficiently rough and 
intimidating in its appearance to be called mountainous, although the terrain 
is dotted with numerous hills and ranges. All the same, the unevenness is of a 
quality that allows only short-distance movement of wheeled carriages under 
pre-modern conditions, making the region dependent on pack animals—mostly 
the buffalo—for long-distance transportation of goods. 

Rift valleys in the greater parts of southern Karnataka are not large enough to 
form basins in their own right or receive waters in great quantities. They can be 
easily reclaimed for cultivation. Due to their undulating nature, many of them 
are strewn with intermittent elevations that do not facilitate natural drainage. 
Such elevations are generally modest in height, rarely rising above a dozen metres. 
A few days of human labour can level them down to enable the flow of water; 
a few more days of work, and the rift valley is ready to welcome a canal running 


"6 Not to be confused with the nadu of the same name in the Nagamangala taluk. 
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through the land that is reclaimed and brought under the plough. The canal 
has a depth and width not exceeding three feet and six feet, respectively, in most 
cases. It receives water from a nearby river or stream, and empties into a tank 
that is typically five to twenty acres in extent. This tank will henceforth be the 
most important source of water for the town or the village to which it belongs. 
The tank has an outlet controlled by a sluice. Water flows out through the canal 
into one or more tanks situated a few miles away, producing a network of tanks. 

Atleast since the fifth century CE, canals and tanks of this description were 
built in southern Karnataka. Agriculture in southern Karnataka was not rain 
fed, as the region fell in the rain shadow zone. Cultivators depended on the 
tank watersheds to irrigate their fields. In consequence, the fields were in close 
vicinity to the tanks and their canals. These led to the evolution of clusters of 
village settlements that were in effect little rift valleys hosting agricultural fields 
and irrigational installations. By their very nature, no cluster could remain 
isolated from other neighbouring clusters because the canal networks brought 
them together. At the same time, the control that could be exercised over the 
rift valleys made political activity a localized initiative, and supra-local control 
of land revenue hard to accomplish. 

The cluster of settlements that arose against the rift valleys was known as 
visaya or nadu. Between the fifth and the eighth centuries, some of the nadus 
forged ties of dependence with the Kadambas and the Gangas, and gained 
recognition as chiefdoms. Most nadus were under the control of peasant 
proprietor families. In this respect, they resembled the nadus of the Kavéri 
delta. There was a major difference, though. We do not know the basis upon 
which a nadu was constituted in the Kavéri delta during the Pallava and Cola 
times. Historians have accepted the suggestion made by Y. Subbarayalu that the 
nddu was a cluster of agrarian settlements dependent on a common source of 
irrigation.”” The Kavéri delta geography was congenial for centripetal forms of 
political expression and formation of supra-local peasant associations such as the 
citraméli periyanattar. As opposed to this, na4dus in the tableland of southern 
Karnataka were structurally marked by centrifugalism, produced by their rift 
valley geography. 

The landscape of the region to the north of the Tungabhadra is different. 
Like most parts of the Deccan plateau, the land is tilted towards the east, but 
unlike southern Karnataka, rift valleys and other forms of disruptions are fewer 
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in number. For instance, the rather steep descent from Bidara (710 metres) to 
Kalaburagi (450 metres) is not followed by an elevation that creates a rift valley. 
Manipulations of the landscape to hold the southward and eastward flow of 
water in check are well neigh impossible. Such constraints made it less feasible 
to build tank networks ona scale comparable to the south. Rivers like the Krsna 
and the Bhim receive waters from several feeders, but the deltaic phenomenon of 
fanning out into complex networks of distributaries is missing. In consequence, 
nadus arose with much lesser frequency in the north. Owing to the availability 
of large stretches of plain land, the northern nddus were bigger in extent and 
functioned as chiefdoms rather than localities controlled by peasant proprietors. 
Large parts of the Rayactiru doab constituted the Edatore Nadu. The whole of 
the upper Varada valley formed the Banavasi 12000. The extent of Eradaruntru 
(the Twin 600), consisting of the two nddus of Puligere 300 and Belvola 300 at 
the intersection of what are today the Gadaga and Dharavada districts, was more 
than 3,000 square kilometres. The Béliru belt in the south was on the other 
hand home to nine nddus as early as the fifth century, although its area, spread 
out between Sakkarepattana in the north and Dévaladakere in the south, was 
less than 2,000 square kilometres in extent. Seven of the nine nddus are named 
in the Hasana Copperplates of Madhavavarman III, namely Séndraka, Vallavi, 
Dévailge, Tagare, Amaniya, Nandyala, and Simbala. The last four of them enjoy 
the privilege of samantas.”* The other two, Bana and Naridavile, are mentioned 
in the Halmidi Inscription along with Séndraka.”° 

Between the time of the Halmidi Inscription and the invasion from Dilli, 
nadus flourished in the south. Among the ones mentioned in inscriptions are 
Aganni, Arakere, Asandi, Badagere, Badagundu, Balamadu, Banki, Bayalu, 
Belvola, Cinneya, Ededore, Gafije, Hebbettu, Hodali, Holalu, Ideya, Kaivara, 
Kalale, Kalikani, Keregodu, Korikunda, Kovalala, Kulingijya, Magali, Malalige, 
Marukara, Mayse, Morasa, Mugara, Navale, Nele, Nirggunda, Paruvi, Pudal, 
Puramalai, Sante, Sige, Tegatttru, Tore, Vanne, and Vyelakal, to name a few in 
alphabetical order. 

The centrifugal character of the peasant localities had ramifications at 
several levels. By the twelfth century, the gauda peasant proprietors developed 
a remarkable network of tank watersheds, extending their firm control over 
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agrarian relations.° They built markets where transactions were monetized. 
Trade and artisanal production were under the control of hereditary mercantile 
groups who bore sefti as a title, while the protection of markets and the peasant 
settlements was taken over by warlords called nayakas. What is noteworthy 
is that the seftis and nayakas came from gauda families and had considerable 
interests in land. Sirisetti, says an inscription from Kantarajapura, was the son 
of Alagauda, Nayaka Malligauda the son of Sakaram Nayaka, and Ballagauda 
and Basavagauda the sons of a certain Bijesetti."* The peasant proprietor also 
functioned as the keeper of village records (heggade), and collected transit 
toll (ska). An inscription refers to a certain Settigaunda, a peasant magnate 
who had sefti for a name! One of his sons, Baciya Boppasetti, was a merchant 
and another son, Talara Sunkada Mahadévanna, the collector of transit toll. 
The latter’s son-in-law, Kétamalla Heggade, maintained village records.3* The 
interests of peasant-merchants were not limited to land control and income 
from agrarian proceeds, but extended into the domain of agrarian relations. Not 
surprisingly, they developed strong local political and economic alliances and 
remained active within their spheres of activity, without exploring prospects of 
long-distance itinerant trade.” It is for this reason that traders from Tamil Nadu, 
Kerala, and northern Karnataka were active in southern Karnataka, whereas the 
south Karnataka trader was never seen in other regions. Here was a world of 
peasant proprietors who controlled the local markets in their capacity as traders, 
maintained village records, collected revenue, and functioned as warlords with 
great stakes in the locality politics. Insubordination was the pre-eminent political 
ethic of this centrifugal order. Muhammad bin Tughlak’s decision to enforce 
a tributary system of revenue must be seen in this context. This brings us to 
an important question: How was the revenue system organized in this region 
before Muhammad’s time? 

This question is not easy to answer because revenue records of the states, if 
they existed, have not survived. Information concerning revenue comes from 
eleemosynary land grant charters. Most charters, engraved on copperplates, 
stone tablets, or temple walls, declare that the land granted is exempt from all 


3° Tt has been argued that the state enlisted these peasant proprietors into their service. 
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dues. Inscriptions that specify what dues were exempted are few in number. In 
several of the cases where the dues are named, it is noticed that only select dues 
are exempted. This does not reveal a uniform pattern either. 

The earliest references to revenue in southern Karnataka come from 
inscriptions of the fifth and sixth centuries. The Benntru Copperplates of the 
Kadamba king Krsnavarman II refer to a grant made to a certain Bhavasvami. 
The grant consisted of six nivarttanas of land and the state’s share of one-tenth 
(rajabhaga dasabandha) from the village of Halmidi."+ The one-tenth (pattondt) 
is also mentioned in the Halmidi Inscription, along with subsidiary dues 
(kurumbidi)." Neither grant specifies if the tenth was a share of the produce. 
Another set of Kadamba Copperplates record the endowment of land and a 
tank made by king Bhogivarman toa certain Bhitasarmman. The grantis stated 
to be free from all dues.3° Whether the dues included the pattondi is not clear. 
The revenue arrangements made by the Kadambas seem to have been limited 
in currency. Ganga grants from these areas do not refer to pattondi or other 
similar dues. In the fifth century, Madhavavarman III made a grant to twenty- 
two brahmana families in Séndraka Visaya. The grant included five villages in 
Vallavi Visaya, the share of one-tenth due from the traders (xakara) of a village 
in Dévalge Visaya, twenty-two bronze objects, a bull, two copper articles, and 
ornaments for the god Visnu. Three brahmanas were placed as overseers of the 
tuviyal srésthi and Manigramam traders. They also oversaw the four samantas, 
Tagare, Amaniya, Nandyala, and Simbala.7 Two sets of copperplates from 
Tagare, one each by the Kadamba king Bhogivarman and the Ganga king 
Polavira, record grants in which it is only stated that all dues are exempted."* 

All these inscriptions are from the Bélaru belt. Agrarian life in these areas 
had reached an advanced stage of development by the fifth century, paving the 
way for the rise of nine chiefdoms, as we have seen. At least two major trading 
groups existed here. Bhogivarman’s grant refers to the twenty-four hamlets that 
were attached to the great village (mahagrama) of Tagare, pointing to an intricate 
network of agrarian settlements with place hierarchies of their own.” Irrigational 
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installations were also fairly well developed. Mention is also made in this record 
of the tank of Kirukadaltru and to the first tank of the great tank of Tagare, 
implying that the Tagare tank was connected to several other feeder tanks. The 
grant made by Madhavavarman II] included a village called Keregaliru, literally 
‘the village by the canal of a tank’. It was not for nothing that the Kadambas 
and the Ganigas were drawn towards the Béliru belt, although their heartlands 
were at a considerable remove from it. 

In any case, pattondi did not gain roots in the region as a form of revenue 
payable to the state. Instances of this due are all too rare in inscriptions after the 
sixth century, and when they are mentioned, they occur as a rent rather than 
as a tax. An inscription from Tayaliru, dated 907, records the grant of thirty- 
five khandugas of land to a certain Polalasetti by the peasant proprietors and 
cultivators of the village for the tank he had built. The recipient pays pattondi on 
five khandugas, and pattondi and élalavi (one-seventh) on the remaining thirty 
khandugas. The elalavi is remitted to the corporate body of landowner (a7). 
The pattondi is apparently paid to the donors.’4° An inscription of 904-5 from 
Ramapura stipulates the demands made by Annayya, Dévakumara, and Dhora 
at the behest of Matisagara Pandita Bhatara, the Jaina pontiff of Sravanabelagola. 
A certain Késiga, who seems to have benefitted from a reservoir built, is asked to 
pay pattondi in the first year, élalavi in the second year, and aidalavi (one-fifth) 
a year from the third year onwards." Thus, pattondi as the revenue payable to 
the state had a very short history in southern Karnataka." 

The Kadamba state collapsed in the sixth century. The Gangas continued 
to hold sway over different parts of southern Karnataka for another four 
centuries. Itis held that ‘the economy under the Gangas heavily depended upon 
the income from the land’.’4? This is certainly not unlikely, because trade and 
artisanal activities in the Ganga times were far less vibrant than it was during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. The question that calls for explanation is whether 
the income from land was a tax, a rent, or a tribute. We learn from the Ganga 
inscriptions that they did not claim a share of the agricultural produce or a settled 
amount in grain or cash as revenue. No references occur in the records to such 
remittances by landowners. A record of Nitimarga Ereyanga, dated 916-17, refers 
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to attadere (dues from marketplaces) and kurudere (subsidiary dues), which are 
said to be part of the sémantadere (dues payable to the samanta).'4+ Mention of 
kurudere is also found in a 960 inscription of Batuga II." The eighth-century 
Saragiiru Copperplate grant of Sripurusa grants the village of Dhannagavadi as 
brahbmadeéya to Binamma, the chief of Kesugola. The recipient is expected to feed 
twelve brahmanas for a month from the annual due of ten gadyanas. The same 
record registers another brabmadéya grant made by Mudukonganiyadiyarasar, a 
samanta of Sripurusa administering Aridalke 70, which he holds as service tenure 
(urtti). The villages, Pervvattiyaru and Marddiru, are granted for a payment 
of two pernnandi, and twelve panas in gold and twelve khandugas of paddy, 
respectively. Given that the villages are part of the donor’s service tenure, the 
payments go to the donor as rent rather than to the state as tax. The inscription 
does not indicate what service Mudukonganiyadiyarasar rendered to the state 
against the grant of service tenure. That he was identified as a samanta and that 
a due called the samantadere existed suggest that his service involved in large 
parts the collection of various levies from Aridalke 70 and transmitting a share 
of it to the king as tribute. The practice of appointing chiefs under service tenure 
in known from a ninth-century inscription of Nitimarga, in which a certain 
Arambhallava is said to be ruling over Idule under a bili service tenure. The term 
bili, a vague expression, seems to indicate the terms of the tenure. 

The Gangas seem to have explored the possibility of extracting revenue from 
land by other means in areas that were not under chiefdoms. The arrangements 
in these cases might have been rental in nature. This is not altogether certain but 
an inscription from Basavatti points to its likelihood. In this late-eighth-century 
record, Sripurusa is said to have given two khandugas of land in Kuripatti, a 
hamlet of shepherds, to Kurumbagavunda and Katakayya. The recipients were 
exempted from the dues on sheep (kurimbadere) as they had paid the land dues 
(mannadere). As the due paid here is against the land granted by the king and 
not against land owned by the shepherds, it is best regarded as rent.'*° 

The profile of land revenue that emerges from the Ganga inscriptions is 
anything but satisfactory. Several sources of income are mentioned, which 
include rent, transit toll, and a range of unclassified subsidiary dues. With no 
indications of land revenue, the only possibility that remains is that the best 
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part of the income the Gangas commanded came in the form of tributes paid 
by the samantas. Inscriptions are silent on this count too. It is not for nothing 
that the Gangas failed to exhibit their power the way the Pallavas, the Calukyas, 
and the Rastrakitas did through their temples at Kaficipuram, Mamallapuram, 
Badami, Pattadakallu, and Ellora. It fell to the lot of a wealthy functionary of 
theirs, Cavundaraya, to build a monument rivalling these temples, namely the 
late-tenth-century monolithic statue of Gommatésvara at Sravanabelagola. By 
this time, the Gafiga power had more or less come to pass. 

Rastraktita copperplates of the eighth and ninth centuries from Maharashtra 
and northern Karnataka point to the existence of a well-established system 
of revenue. The copperplates refer to dhanyahiranyadeéya with considerable 
regularity.'47 This compound expression signifies dues payable in grain and 
gold. The plates do not tell us what the rate of payment was. It is also not clear 
whether the payment in gold is a levy other than the grain dues or only a share 
of produce commuted into gold in those cases where gold rather than grain is 
the preferred mode of payment. In fact, the mention of dhanyahiranyadéya 
occurs in the context of its exemption and not payment, as the copperplates 
are charters of eleemosynary land grants freed from payment of dues. Very 
little information is contained in them on the forms of revenue, the modes of 
assessment, and the functionaries entrusted with collection. Yet the consistency 
with which dhanyahiranyadéya appears in Rastrakita charters from the time 
of Dhruva in the last quarter of the eighth century presents a striking contrast 
to the absence of a comparable expression from Ganga records. 

The land revenue that emerged in northern Karnataka and southern 
Maharashtra from the tenth century was known as aruvana. Land that was 
subjected to revenue settlement was perhaps called aruvana bhuimi, if this 
expression found in an inscription of 1218 from Mangrul is an indication.’ A 
Lakkundi inscription of 1007 records the grant made by Attimabbe to the Jaina 
basadi she had built in the town. The grant was made as an endowment (ta/avrttt) 
with the permission of the Kalyana Calukya king, Ahavamalla (Satyasraya). It 
yielded an aruvana of twenty gadydnas.*? Attimabbe made another grant to 
the basadiin the same year. This plot of land yielded ten gadyanas as aruvana.'*° 
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An eleventh-century inscription from Lakkundi records the grant made to a 
temple. The purports of this damaged inscription cannot be fully ascertained, 
but mention is made of an aruvana of five gadyanas.'* An 1116 inscription from 
Adhampur in southern Maharashtra mentions an aruvana of three gadyanas.'* 
While these records suggest that land revenue was paid in cash, a record of 972 
from Hulagiru mentions only the aruvana, without specifying if payment was 
made in cash or grain. A 971 record from Adaragufici mentions six mattar as 
aruvana, indicating that grain payment was in practice.%+ An inscription of 
1054 from Honnavada refers to aruvana paid in grain on a 355-mattar field. 
There are a few records that mention the aruvana without indicating the mode 
of payment. An eleventh-century inscription from Kolhapura speaks of several 
grants made. Among these are a 300 grham and six hasta plot of land of the 
Brahmésvara temple exempt from revenue, two plots of the same measure on 
which aruvana was charged, one of which was set aside for maintaining a water 
tank and the other for religious purposes.'° Another such instance comes from 
an inscription in Sagrdli, which speaks of the aruvana on a100-mattar plot and 
two streets attached to it.57 An inscription of 1049 from Ekkalara states that an 
aruvana of two gadyanas was fixed on a twenty-one mattar plot, a one-mattar 
garden, half a mattar from the fallow land from the street of the holeyas, and 
the street of the town.’ It is then likely that assessment based on the size of 
the plot and not in terms of a share of the produce was already in practice. The 
same can be inferred from an inscription from Mavuli, which refers to a fixed 
aruvana of five drammas on a five-mattar plot.'? 

The decline of the Gangas in the late tenth century was coeval with the 
departure of chiefs such as the Banas and the Nolambas from the Ganga heartland 
in search of fresh political avenues, opened up by the establishment of the 
Kalyana Calukya state by Taila II in 973 and the consolidation of Cola power 
under Rajaraja I after 985. Attempts to fill whatever vacuum the Gangas might 
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have left behind were not immediately forthcoming. The Hoysalas appeared 
on the scene in the late tenth century. Their expansion was slow and cautious 
throughout the eleventh century. Their first ruler of eminence, Bittiga, came to 
power in 1106 or a year or two later. Visnuvardhana, as he was popularly known, 
was politically ambitious and aspired to carve a niche for the Hoysalas in the 
politics of the peninsula. He had four living models before him to emulate, 
the Kalyana Calukya king Vikramaditya VI, the Cola king Kulottunga I, the 
Eastern Ganga king Anantavarman Cédaganga, and the Caulukya king Jayasimha 
Siddharaja, who had between them apportioned much of the peninsula and the 
whole of the eastern seaboard, western India, and the Konkan coast. The model 
that he looked up to was that of Vikramaditya VI, whose subordinate he was. 
In the first decade of his rule, Visnuvardhana made efforts to consolidate his 
position at home. He welcomed the Vaisnava saint Ramanuja, and under his 
tutelage embraced Vaisnavism. He built the Cannakésava temple at Béliru. He 
also enlisted a trusted group of functionaries to his cause, including the powerful 
commander Gangaraja. Visnuvardhana found it apposite to promote the cause 
of Jainism as well, as his chief queen, the charismatic Santala, and his trusted 
lieutenant, Gangaraja, were devout Jainas. Before launching an important phase 
of his military activity, which covered parts of southern Karnataka, he granted 
land to the Bélaru temple in March 1117."°° Under Gangaraja’s command, 
Visnuvardhana’s forces reduced several areas in the south in a whirlwind 
campaign of sorts. Gafgaraja then marched towards the north, where he 
defeated a confederacy of chiefs swearing allegiance to Vikramaditya VI. Hoysala 
inscriptions make repeated reference to this campaign, claiming it as a victory over 
their overlord. After his return from these successful campaigns, Visnuvardhana 
donated land to the Bantésvara temple of Halébidu in December 1117." By the 
end of the decade, these initiatives were beginning to bear fruit, when some elites 
in the region began to swear allegiance to Visnuvardhana. In 1120, Kétamalla, the 
son of Késarasetti and Keleyabbe, built the Hoysalésvara temple at Halébidu, 


6 Kétamalla 


installed an image of Visnu, and endowed the temple with land. 
named the deity after his master as Visnuvardhana Poysaladéva, laying stress on 
the ideal of divine kingship that was practised with great fervour by Cola rulers 


such as Rajaraja I and Rajéndra I a century ago. 
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Visnuvardhana expanded his domains in the 1120s, bringing under control 
the Western Ghats, Masavadi, and the areas once held by the Gangas and 
Nolambas. His inscriptions make much of the conquest of the erstwhile Ganga 
capital Talakadu, which was perhaps symbolically important in the quest for 
power. In 1122, Visnuvardhana turned to the north once again. Vikramaditya 
VI, who had not reacted when the chiefs under him were routed in 1117, seems 
to have taken this as a personal affront and sent his grandson Jagadékamalla to 
engage Visnuvardhana. Visnuvardhana was routed and forced to acknowledge 
subordination, which is reflected in the title Jagadékamalla Hoysaladéva that he 
used in one of his inscriptions." After the death of Vikramaditya VI in 1127, an 
emboldened Visnuvardhana turned his attention to the north once again. He 
laid siege to chiefdoms such as Puligere, Hanagallu, Banavasi, and Halasi in the 
upper Tungabhadra and Varada valleys and beyond. He failed to annex them, 
as the siege led to a stalemate of incessant warfare with fluctuating fortunes. 

For all his military exploits and attempts to strengthen his position, 
Visnuvardhana failed to introduce a system of revenue in the Hoysala territory. 
Besides, he remained a tributary of his Calukya overlord. Independence 
from Calukya control was gained only under his son Narasimha I. This was 
occasioned by the military setbacks that the Calukya king Taila III has faced 
at the hands of Prdla of the Kakatiya family. This defeat encouraged a major 
Calukya subordinate, Bijjala II of the Kalactri line, to declare independence in 
1162. Taking advantage of these crises, Narasimha I moved against Taila III and 
killed him in 1163 or so. As if to add colour to his new innings as an independent 
ruler, Narasimha I hosted men of letters in his court. Among them were the 
redoubtable Harihara, the great hagiographer of the Nayanar and sarana saints, 
and Kereya Padmarasa, the first known theorist of what would eventually become 
Virasaivism. These accomplishments notwithstanding, Narasimha’s record on 
the revenue frontier was as lackluster as Visnuvardhana’s. Narasimha died in 
1173. Only under his successor Ballala I did the Hoysala state make attempts to 
introduce an extensive system of revenue. 

An inscription of 1200 from Doddagaddavalli grants the dues from the village 
of Gaddumballi to three deities, Mahalaksmi, Mahakali, and Bhatanatha. The 
dues include cess on elephants and horses, fodder fee, dues from weavers, fort 
fee, the cattle shed fee, todaru, tribute to the crown prince, transit toll on areca 
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nut, and tribute to the record keeper of Maisenadu.'*+ The state’s share of the 
produce is not recorded. 

An inscription of 1236 from Govindanahalli gives details of the dues paid 
to the state from the village of Tenginakatta in Kabbuhanadu. This record is 
of considerable interest, as it stipulates the payment of 100 gadydanas in rent 
(kattuguttage) as a payment to be regarded as seed money (pindadana) that 
might generate income by way of interest. The payment includes a primary 
rent (modalu) of twenty-eight gadydnas and seven panas."® Among the other 
components of the remittance are payment on goods, cess on security (virasése) 
and horses (kururesése), transit tolls (sunka), payment for the accountant 
(srikarana), fees on looms, threshing floor, and so on, dues on the carts held 
by unpaid labourers (bittiya bandt), income from areca nut, and several other 
levies. Specified amounts are also paid from a few fields."°° The dues include 
kumaramalike, a payment to the crown prince (kumara). The nature of this 
payment is not clear from the inscription, but it can be safely interpreted as a 
tribute (kanike) paid to the kumara, as kumaraganike figures in a few thirteenth- 
century inscriptions in similar contexts."°7 What is conspicuous by its absence 
in the Govindanahalli Inscription is the payment of land revenue in terms of a 
share of the agricultural produce or a settled amount, either in grain or in cash. 
The list of dues includes payment on paddy from some fields, which is liable to 
be interpreted as the state’s share of the produce. This is, as a matter of fact, far 
from the case. The absence of land revenue in the Doddagaddavalli Inscription 
urges us to regard the payment on paddy in the Govindanahalli Inscription as 
a levy on the income from the proceeds. 

The thirteenth-century Hirékadaliru Copperplate grant of the king 
Narasimha II has a list of dues payable to the state that is very much in line with 
the Doddagaddavalli and Govindanahalli Inscriptions. However, it is different 
in two respects. First, it mentions a basic tax (mdlakara) of four niskas and a 
saviya of twenty-six niskas and five panas. The meaning of saviya is not easy to 
determine. Itis likely to bea scribal error for sabija, seed money, known in other 
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We learn from EC, 6, Kr 39, that the modalu is paid every year. The word should 
therefore be treated as primary rent and not as an initial payment by way of seed money 
or capital that will generate an interest. 
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inscriptions as pindadana. Second, the list of dues commences with the kula 
charged on the villages of Cikka Kadaliiru and Hiriya Kadaliru. The kula isa 
cultivator. This may tempt us to presume that the word signifies a share of the 
produce when used as a revenue expression, but evidence from other inscriptions 
cautions us against this conclusion. 

A fourteenth-century inscription from Yellésapura records the grant of two 
gadyanas to the Eleyalinga temple by a certain Stragondagauda. The donor 
frees the grant from ku/a.'°* An inscription of 1310 from Jodiharadanahalli 
records a similar case, in which a few grants, such as payments from boarding of 
guests, fodder, conch shell, leaves, yarn, and ghee, are stated to be exempt from 
kula."©? We get little insight into the nature of kula from these inscriptions, but 
they confirm that it was not land revenue. A Sindhaghatta inscription of 1299 
sheds further light on the question. It identifies payments on fodder, boarding 
of guests, compensation for losses, and fines as dues from the cultivators 
(okkalu).'”° The Sindhaghatta Inscription, read along with the Yellésapura and 
Jodiharadanahalli records, presents ku/aas an ill-defined set of auxiliary payments 
charged on the cultivators, and not the share of produce claimed by the state 
as land revenue. It further enables us to infer that the exemptions mentioned 
in the Yellésapura and Jodiharadanahalli Inscriptions are not exemptions from 
remittance, but transfer of payment from the original claimants to the recipients 
of the grant. 

There is evidence to suggest that the administration of revenue was marked 
by a great measure of flexibility. Inscriptions present a lack of uniformity in 
recording the dues. The system of revenue collection that commenced during 
the reign of Ballala I involved payment of a wide range of dues remitted in cash, 
but land revenue was not one of its components. An important component of 
the revenue was tribute, kanike, which was not clearly defined. Collection of 
revenue was perhaps entrusted to chiefs, who on some occasions bore the title 
samanta. We hear of Samanta Soma, Samanta Macidéva, Samanta Sévi, and 
Samantadéva.’” There is also reference to Somayya, holding the equivalent title 
of nada mandalika.””* All these references are from the time of Ballala I, but 
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there is evidence to the presence of saémantas under his predecessors. A certain 
Maceyanayaka administered Turunadu in the days of Visnuvardhana.”7? An 
inscription from the time of Narasimha I carries a eulogy of Samanta Kalayya.'”4 
Another inscription of his time speaks of the samantas of Besate and Kote.’”5 
The system of revenue introduced by Ballala II consisted of a wide range 
of dues, mostly extracted from the lower rungs of the peasantry consisting of 
non-landholding cultivators. Collection of revenue seems to have involved a 
great measure of coercion. There are hundreds of hero stones from southern 
Karnataka, which record deaths in cattle raids and raids of plunder. These 
inscriptions are spread across a long span of time from the Ganga period to 
the Vijayanagara period. However, hero stones from the time of Ballala I 
register a new phenomenon in which the death of sa4mantas and other chiefs are 
recorded. An early instance occurs from the eleventh century, when the chief of 
Kundanadu, a certain Rajéndra Cola, is said to have died in a cattle raid.'”° Under 
the rule of Ballala I, Aditya Gamunda, the son of Cama Gamunda, was killed in 
a cattle raid.’7” He belonged to the Telara family that had ruled over Bankinadu 
with Somayya as nada mandalika.’7* Two instances of chiefs dying are known 
from the year 1192. In the first case, Perumalu Nayaka, the ruler of Magaranadu, 
died in a fight.” The second case is of the death of Kameya Nayaka, the ruler 
of Sdsalinadu, who was killed in a cattle raid.'*° Perumalu and Kameya seem 
to have been administering localities conferred upon them by the king, as the 
records say that both belonged to Badagunda Nadu. There are also hero stones 
in which deaths caused by the raids of chiefs are commemorated. Biragauda of 
Tippuru is said to have laid down his life fighting a cattle raid launched on the 
village by the chief of Kalale."** Nagode (Nagodeya?) died in the cattle raid of a 


chief administering three nadus."* 
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Among the dues that occur in the inscriptions, siddhaya figures with the 
greatest frequency. Perhaps due to its frequency, it is generally regarded as land 
revenue or income from agriculture," but insofar as it was levied on land, 
houses, and shops, S. Gururajachar rejects this interpretation and suggests 
instead that ‘siddhdaya was a fixed, or previously settled (siddha), revenue (4ya) 
of the Government, generally deemed to be of a permanent nature’."*+ But as 
a matter of fact, inscriptions have something else to say. In one instance, the 
siddhaya from a village was only two gadydanas and five panas.'*’ In another 
case, a siddhaya of 100 gadyanas was imposed on a village."8° A third record 
mentions a siddhaya of 1,200 gadyanas on all lands attached to a temple.” All 
three records are from the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. Such wide 
differences and the fact that the payment was in cash suggest that the siddhaya 
was nota share of the produce. 

A Ganga period inscription from Muttatti imposes, among other things, 
five gadyanas as siddhaya from Nagakumarayya to whom the village is granted. 
A chief who has Valabhipuravarésvara for a title makes the grant."** It is not 
possible to ascertain if the record refers to the Ganga king, as the first part of 
the inscription is lost. A measure of paddy is set aside, along with siddhaya 
and kurudere, for purposes that are unknown. The payment against siddhaya 
is expected in cash (gold?). The payment is on a grant made by the chief and 
should for this reason be regarded as rent. 

Several records from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries confirm that the 
siddhaya was indeed a rent. An early-twelfth-century record from Naranapura 
states that a certain Vasudévanayaka had acquired two villages from the corporate 
body of peasant proprietors (prajegaudas) by paying the existing rates as seed 
money, and paid a siddhaya of sixteen gadyanas.*° What the inscription 
indicates is that tenancy over a piece of land could be acquired against payment 
of a security identified as seed money, and that a rent was paid on the lease. A 
Marénahalli inscription of the year 1200 refers to the payment of eight honnus 
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and another payment of six gad yanas and five panas. Both were siddhayas on 
land payable annually. The payment was to be made to the peasant proprietors 
(mahajanas) who seem to have held the land in question on a corporate basis.’”° 
There are inscriptions that state explicitly that the siddhdaya paid is arent. Thus, 
a thirteenth-century inscription from Hagare mentions a siddhdaya of four panas 
paid as rent every year.'” A Béliru inscription of 1224 states that thirteen of 
the fifteen shares held by a temple was made over to brahmanas on lease for a 
payment and the siddhaya paid by the lessees made over to the temple.’ Royal 
holdings were also let out on lease. A Halébidu inscription of 1270 states that a 
certain Hathijatti acquired land in Sunkeyahalli from the king, Narasimha III, 
by paying twenty gadydnas and with the consent of the latter, made over the 
siddhaya to the temple of Nimbajadévi.' 

Inscriptions from the last quarter of the thirteenth century and after 
provide us with a few pieces of information with which an interesting historical 
development can be reconstructed. A Holénarasipura inscription of 1276 refers 
to the regular set of dues that we come across in Hoysala inscriptions from the 
time of Ballala II.°4 In addition to them, it also mentions the bittuvatta, the 
kesaruvana, and the aruvana. These three also occur in a Hanagallu inscription of 
1280." The bittuvatta is the payment made towards the maintenance of a water 
tank. A distinction between kesaruvana and aruvana suggests that the former 
was imposed on wetlands and the latter on drylands. The inscription mentions 
dues payable in the form of paddy (bhattaya) as well as money (suvarndya). An 
inscription from the time of Ballala IH, dated 1315, mentions the aruvana.° No 
details are available. All we find is the statement that the peasant proprietors 
and the sixty peasants of Koradukere shall remit the aruvana when there are 
lapses in payment. The due was perhaps imposed on a five-keyyi plot of land 
mentioned in the inscription. An inscription from Palya, dated 1360, refers to a 
few dues from the villages of Cendanahalli and Haradanirapura, including the 
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aruvana.”” A 1371 inscription from Bolakyatanahalli mentions a number of dues, 
including the aruvana,'** and so does a 1392 inscription from Holénarasipura? 
and an earlier inscription, dated 1290, from Tadimalingi.*°° 

These are the only instances of the aruvana from southern Karnataka. They 
reveal a pattern. Unlike inscriptions from the north, never once do they lay down 
the amount payable on the aruvana. The aruvana figures, almost invariably, 
in a list of several dues, giving it the character of a subsidiary payment of sorts. 
Three of the inscriptions are from the time of Narasimha III (r. ca. 1263-92) 
and one from the time of his successor, Ballala III. The other three are from 
early Vijayanagara times, two from the time of Bukka I and one from the time 
of Harihara II. The Tadimalingi Inscription is from the Maistru region, close 
to Talakadu and Somanathapura, where the Hoysalas had a strong presence. All 
other inscriptions are from the Hoysala heartland, none of them from a distance 
of more than 50 kilometres on an arrowhead from the Hoysala headquarters 
in Halébidu. 

It is possible to postulate on the basis of these facts that under Narasimha 
IU] and Ballala III, the Hoysalas tried to introduce land revenue in the form 
of aruvana, but the attempt did not take off. The Sangama rulers of the 
Vijayanagara state made a similar attempt in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century, but with little success. It was in between the time of Ballala III and 
Bukka I that Muhammad bin Tughlak extended his control over this region 
and introduced a tributary system of revenue. The men who advised him were 
perhaps more prudent in their assessment than the men from whom the last of 
the Hoysalas and the early Sangamas sought counsel. 

The peasant localities of southern Karnataka were resistant to supra-local 
political practices centring on land revenue. As a result of distinct geographical 
features, which made them structurally different from the nadus of northern 
Karnataka and the Kavéri delta, proprietorship in land, both corporate and 
individual, was deeply entrenched to such a degree that perpetual alienation 
of land through sale was almost unknown, although perpetual leasing was 
in practice. The proprietors transferred most of the revenue burden onto the 
cultivators, who did not own the land. They also promoted unpaid labour (bi72). 
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They controlled the markets in the locality where transactions were monetized 
from very early times. The peasant proprietors also evolved as warlords guarding 
the territory against aggression and exercising coercion bordering on a monopoly 
over violence within the locality, making the centrifugal character of the localities 
militant in character. Supra-local control of land revenue was possible only 
when the centrifugal power of the localities was torn asunder. This did not 
take place until the late eighteenth century, when Haidar Ali and Tipt Sultan 
of Maistiru made the first efforts in this direction. But then Haidar and Tipa 
were products of a new age that had already begun to script the preface to the 
modern state in India. 


3 From the Cult of Chivalry to the Cult 


of Personality 


The Seventh-Century Transformation in 
Pallava Statecraft 


For much of the pre-colonial history of India, the exercise of political control had 
a strong element of dominance in it. Coercive means of revenue extraction was 
the routine form in which it was realized. Periodic display of military might and 
the valorization of past campaigns—both real and imagined—also contributed 
to the exercise of dominance. But dominance, which is control through coercion, 
was a limited and limiting form of engagement. It would soon fizzle out were 
it not played out on the safe foundations of the praxes of hegemony, which is 
control through consent. In the seventh century, the Pallavas of Kafcipuram 
produced a model for the exercise of hegemony that turned out to be remarkably 
enduring and changed the imagination and practice of statecraft in the Indian 
subcontinent for all times to come. How this was accomplished forms an 
interesting chapter in the political history of India. 

In the last quarter of the sixth century CE, when Simhavarman IV 
occupied the Pallava throne, his son Simhavisnu conquered the Kavéri delta, 
which was known to have been the Cola heartland for several centuries. Some 
decades later, in the early decades of the seventh century, Simhavisnu’s son, 
Mahéndravarman I, inaugurated a new paradigm of statecraft that continued 
to prevail for nearly a century and a half, before Pallava statecraft underwent 
a significant transformation once again under Nandivarman II Pallavamalla. 
The ramifications of this shift were far-reaching and widely felt, not only in the 
Tamil country but across India. However, we do not have a clear understanding 
of the nature and implications of this shift in political praxis. Although the 
historiography concerning the period under examination has made considerable 
advances in the last four decades, there are no persuasive historical assessments 
of the changes that Mahéndravarman I and his successors brought into effect, 
and the bearings that these changes had on the larger politics and aesthetics of 
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statecraft across large parts of the Indian subcontinent. With the exception of 
two remarkable theoretical propositions on the larger changes in the political 
economy of the period of which the seventh century was a part," the extant 
historiography throws little light on this question. 

In this chapter, we will explore this problem by engaging with the extant 
corpus of Pallava inscriptions, which are the most important sources of 
information concerning the Pallavas. We will first look at the early inscriptions— 
belonging to the fourth—sixth centuries CE—to understand how the praxis of 
statecraft was represented in them. We will then examine the inscriptions of 
Mahéndravarman I and his successors up to Paramésvaravarman II, in addition to 
a few other sources, to identify what the new form of statecraft that commenced 
in the early seventh century was and how it differed from the earlier one. Finally, 
an attempt will be made to account for the transformation. 

The sources under examination are fragmentary and do not enable us 
to construct a coherent narrative. The inscriptions, spanning over a period 
of nearly four centuries and a half, are either records of land endowment to 
brahmana beneficiaries and temples or commemorative documents recording 
the construction of temples. There are also inscriptions that enumerate royal 
titles or provide information on musicology. None of them are comprehensive 
documents on kingship or statecraft, as they were not commissioned with the 
express purpose of telling us what the king’s functions were or what his persona 
signified in political, economic, ethical, religious, and aesthetic terms. The 
Pallava kings or their courtiers are not known to have produced works such as 
the Kalyana Calukya king Somésvara’s Manasollasa or the Vijayanagara ruler 
Krsnaraya’s Amuktamalyada, which contain lively discussions on statecraft. 
Biographical accounts of rulers are an important source of information 
on statecraft in pre-colonial India, but few such accounts exist from the 
subcontinent for the period under discussion. One of Sdmésvara’s successors, 
Vikramaditya VI, hosted Bilhana of Kashmir, who wrote a biographical kavya, 
the Vikramankadeévacarita, for his patron. A similar account, the Harsacarita, 
was written for Mahéndravarman I’s north Indian contemporary, Harsa, by his 
celebrated court poet, Banabhatta. No such work was ever commissioned by a 
Pallava king. We are, then, confronted with formidable limitations. We must, 
therefore, proceed with caution. 
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The Pallavas founded the first known state in Tamil Nadu in the latter half 
of the second century CE.* More thana century later, in the early fourth century, 
Maydrasarman commenced his rule from Vaijayanti (Banavasi) and established 
the sway of the Kadambas in parts of central and northwest Karnataka. 
Closer home, at Kuvalalapura (now Kolara) in southeastern Karnataka, the 
(Western) Ganga rule began under Kongunivarman, who seems to have been a 
contemporary of Mayirasarman. At least one other attempt to establish a state 
is known from south India in the early fourth century, although it met with 
limited success. This came from the Punnata rulers, who perhaps ruled from 
Punnadt (near Iritti) in northern Kerala, and contracted matrimonial alliances 
with the Kadambas, the Gangas, and the Pallavas. 

It should not be presumed that the areas where the Pallava, Kadamba, 
Ganga, and Punnata rulers were active were contiguous with one another and 
formed single territorial blocs centring on the headquarters of the state. Rather, 
they were discontinuous clusters of villages or localities over which a family of 
overlords succeeded in extending their political, redistributive (if not markedly 
fiscal), and ideational control. Thus, the presence of the Kadambas in Halasi 
and the surrounding areas in the northwestern Belagavi district and the sway of 
these kings over some chiefdoms in the Bélaru and adjoining talaks of the south- 
central Hasana district does not mean that the whole stretch of land between 
Halasi and Bélaru was under Kadamba control. Large parts of this area were 
still under pre-state political conditions. They were yet to be acquainted with 
forms of political control that were state oriented, if not expressly state driven. 

Of these four states, the Kadamba and the Pallava rose on the strengths of 
the political infrastructure left behind by the Satavahanas and their successors. 
Banavasi was an important Satavahana outpost and a leading Buddhist centre. 
Chiefs of the Cutukulananda, Mulananda, and Sivalananda lines ruled from here 
in the third century CE. In the mid third century, a Cutukulananda chief awarded 
land to a brahmana and a temple, identifying the endowments as brabmadéya 


> In an earlier version of the chapter (Devadevan 2017: 129), I had traced the beginnings 
of the Pallava state to the early fourth century or shortly before. But this date calls for 
revision. The Allahabad Pillar Inscription already mentions Visnug6pa as the ruler of 
Kaficipuram, whose rule must therefore be placed in the mid decades of the fourth 
century CE. He was preceded by at least seven rulers, one of them ruling for at least 
thirty-three years and another for at least forty-one years. It is therefore apposite to 
place the commencement of Pallava rule in the latter half of the second century CE. 
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and devabhoga, respectively.3 These were among the earliest brabmadéya and 
devabhoga grants from the subcontinent to be recorded in epigraphic sources. 
The chief, headquartered in an erstwhile Satavahana station, was borrowing 
upon the idea of making land grants, introduced in the Deccan region in the 
not-too-distant past by Naganika, Gautamiputra Satakarni, and Vasistiputra 
Pulumavi. At the same time, he was making ideational changes in the practice 
by specifically identifying the grants as brabmadeéya and dévabhoga. 

The early Pallavas ruled from Kaficipuram, a city not known to have been 
under Satavahana control at any time. That they held Kaficipuram from very 
early times is confirmed not only by the famous Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
carrying the posthumous prasasti (eulogy) of Samudragupta but also by a 
handful of Pallava records, such as the fourth-century Maidavolu and Hiré 
Hadagali Plates of Sivaskandavarman‘ and the fifth-century Jalalpuram Plates 
of Simhavarman II.’ However, most early Pallava inscriptions are found in the 
Krsna valley and the regions to its immediate south, where chiefs allied with the 
Satavahanas were once active. Numerous Buddhist sites have also been found in 
these places, which include the famous Nagarjunakonda and Amaravati (known 
in early sources as Dhanyakataka). With the decline of the Satavahanas, a line 
of Iksvaku rulers appeared in Amaravati around the third century CE. Three 
kings of this line are known, namely Vasistiputra Santamiila, Virapurusadatta, 
and Ehuvula Santamilla.° The name Vasistiputra, used by the first of these 
rulers, indicates that he was a contemporary or an immediate successor of the 
Satavahanas. The Pallavas might have supplanted the Iksvakus in the Krsna 
valley, or taken advantage of a political vacuum created by the latter’s decline. 
Sivaskandavarman is found addressing his officials (vapata, Skt. vyaprta) 
stationed at Dhamfiakada (Dhanyakataka).” Thus, the Satavahana infrastructure 
was crucial for the Pallavas too, although unlike the Kadambas, they did not have 
a Satavahana centre for a capital. 

Of the first ten Pallava inscriptions, seven are from the Krsna valley or the 
countryside to its immediate south. Two others, the Hiré Hadagali Copperplates 
of Sivaskandavarman and the Sakkarepattana Plates of Simhavarman II, are from 


3 B. R. Gopal (198s: no. 6). 

4 Mahalingam (1988: nos 2 and 3). 
5 Tbid., no. 8. 

© Sircar (1935: 17-18). 

7 Mahalingam (1988: no. 2). 
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the neighbouring Karnataka.® It is stated in the Hiré Hadagali Plates that the 
village granted therein was located in Satahani rattha, that is, the Satavahana 
territory. The region around Hiré Hadagali in the mid Tungabhadra valley seems 
to have come under Pallava control very early. Sivaskandavarman’s record tells 
us that his father (bappasami) had already made a grant here.? 

Only one of the first ten Pallava records is from Tamil Nadu. This is the 
Udayéndiram Grant of Nandivarman I, which incidentally is the last among 
the first ten records.'® The six records that come after the first ten are all, again, 
from coastal Andhra." It is in the seventeenth record that we hear of Simhavisnu 
conquering the Kavéri delta. This record pertains to a village near Venkunram 
in the Vandivas talk of North Arkot district, although it was discovered from 
Pallankovil in the Tirutturaippuindi talak of Tafjavir district.” What follows 
is also interesting in terms of the geographical distribution of inscriptions. 
Beginning with the next inscription in chronology, the Chezjarla Inscription 
of Mahéndravarman I, there are sixty epigraphs spread across the reign of 
six rulers, Mahéndravarman I, Narasimhavarman I, Mahéndravarman I], 
Paramésvaravarman I, Narasimhavarman II, and Paramésvaravarman II. Only 
three of them other than the Chezjarla Inscription are from coastal Andhra, 
one each from the reign of Mahéndravarman I,'* Paramésvaravarman I, and 
Narasimhavarman II."° All the rest are from Tamil Nadu, save the Badami 
Inscription of Narasimhavarman I, commemorating the king’s victory over the 
Badami Calukyas.’7 

That fifteen of the early sixteen Pallava inscriptions are from Andhra 
or Karnataka is of considerable interest to us. The first nine records, all 
from Andhra and Karnataka, were issued during the reign of four rulers, 


Mahalingam (1988: nos 3 and 9). 

9 Thid., no. 3. 

10 Tbid., no. ro. 

4 Tbid., nos 1-16. 

2 Tbid., no. 17. 

3 Ibid., nos 18-71 and 314-19. Two inscriptions of Narasimhavarman II’s son 
Mahéndravarman III are available (ibid., nos 69 and 70), but he did not rule as he 
predeceased his father. 

4 Tbid., no. 18. 

S Thid., no. 45. 

© Tbid., 53. 

7 Tbid., 37. 
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Simhavarman I, Sivaskandavarman, Skandavarman III, and Simhavarman 
II. After Sivaskandavarman, at least three rulers are known to have occupied 
the throne before the coronation of Skandavarman III, namely Kumaravisnu 
I, Skandavarman II, and Viravarman. Skandavarman III ruled for at least 
thirty-three years and Simhavarman I] for at least forty-one years. The father 
and the son thus ruled for nearly three quarters of a century.’? How long their 
five known predecessors ruled is not clear. In any case, it is safe to assume that 
the nine records span over a period of at least two centuries, if not more. Thus, 
for nearly two hundred years, all known Pallava activities occurred far away 
from their headquarters in Kaficipuram and its immediate neighbourhood. 
Between Simhavarman II and Simhavisnu’s father, Simhavarman IV, at least two 
generations of kings are known to have ruled. Their activities were also mostly 
concentrated in Andhra. 

What were the early Pallava activities in Andhra and Karnataka? And how did 
the rulers represent themselves in the inscriptions? Let us turn to the inscriptions 
to address these questions. 

The first of the sixteen early Pallava inscriptions is from Majficikallu in the 
Palnadu ralak of the Guntiru district. Engraved on stone, it is a short Prakrit 
epigraph in five lines, recording a donation that Simhavarman I had made. The 
donor is said to have presented woollen blankets to the téthi[ka{ of [Jivasiva] 
svami. The recipients seem to have been priests or functionaries of a temple, as 
indicated by the word téthi[ka](Skt. désika, priest) as well as the expression ‘deity 
of the temple’ (dévakulasa bhatta|rakasa]). The record does not have much to 
say of the donor, except that he belonged to the Bharadvaja gotra and the Pallava 
line. Simhavarman I is not identified as a king either, unless the lost prefix to 
the word /dha /réna was dharani, making him dharanidhara, the bearer of the 
earth. The amateur, if not awkward, composition of the inscription suggests 
that the political existence of the Pallavas was still incipient. That it was blankets 
that the king presented, something unheard of in any subsequent inscription, 
and that he found it pertinent to record this humble piece of munificence on 
stone seem to be awakening us to the fact that the Pallavas were only beginning 
to make inroads into the Krsna valley. 


8 See Figure 3.1 for a family tree of the early Pallavas. 
9 Tt is very much likely that they ruled for longer periods. The years mentioned here are 


the regnal years figuring in their last-known inscriptions. 
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Simhavarman IV 


Simhavisnu 
Figure 3.1 Family tree of the early Pallava rulers 


Source: Reconstructed from the evidence of inscriptions in Mahalingam (1988). 


Unlike the Maficikallu Inscription, all the remaining fifteen early Pallava 
epigraphs are engraved on copperplates and are records of land endowments. 
There is greater conviction in these records, as far as the Pallavas’ claims to 
political status is concerned. The word Maharaja (king) or Yuvamaharaja (crown 
prince) figures in all fifteen records. The first four records, which span a period 
of at least five generations, do not provide any genealogy of the rulers. Only 
the name of the donor, and the reigning king (in those cases where the king 
was not the donor himself), are mentioned. On the other hand, the next twelve 
records invariably mention the names of the donor’s father, grandfather, and 
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great grandfather. It is obvious, then, that a need for royal continuity and claims 
to rightful succession on the basis of primogeniture was beginning to be felt by 
the latter half of the fifth century CE. 

The first four records are also different in another respect. They are written 
in Prakrit. The fourth record, the Gunapadéya Plates of Carudévi,*° happens to 
be the first inscription in which the formulaic imprecatory verses appear in the 
end. ‘Many have donated lands,’ the imprecation says, ‘and many have protected 
them. Fruits are earned according to the land held. Whoever confiscates land 
donated by themselves or by others incur the sin of killing a hundred thousand 
cows and drinking the malicious.’ These lines underscore the importance that 
land was gaining as a form of property in this part of the subcontinent. The 
imprecation is written in Sanskrit. The idea as well as the verses are borrowed 
from the ‘Asvamédhikaparvan’ of the Mahabharata. It may be said, figuratively, 
that these verses in the Gunapadéya Plates brought an end to the use of Prakrit 
in Pallava inscriptions. All twelve subsequent Pallava epigraphs up to the time 
of Simhavisnu are fully in Sanskrit. 

The expression of kingship found in the early deeds is closer in ideal to the 
model presented in the Mahabharata. In terms of the king’s functions, they are 
informed by prescriptions made in the Dharmasastras, if not modelled after them 
to the last letter. It appears that dharma was the core value of this paradigm, 
and making land grants and protecting them, the cornerstone of this dharma. 
The king is not simply a Maharaja but, in most instances, a Dharmamaharaja. 
But the Dharmasastra model was perhaps limited to the functional dimensions 
of kingship, as spelt out by Manu, Narada, and others. Representational 
and ceremonial strategies of affirmation and control, recommended in the 
Dharmasastras, do not seem to have captured the early Pallava imagination. 
Nowhere is an attempt made to draw a genealogy that affiliates the rulers with 
deities, sages, and heroes of the pauranik lore. Nor is the king ever equated with 
a deity. That is to say, divine kingship was not of much interest to the Pallavas. 

The image of the king that comes through in the early inscriptions is that 
of a great man wedded to the ideal of chivalry. Here is the representation of 
Simhavarman III in his prasasti in the Omgédu Plates: 


© Mahalingam (1988: no. 4). 

** The Udayéndiram Plates of Nandivarman I (ibid., no. 10) has Tamil written on the first 
plate. But it is clear from the purports that these were engraved after the mid eighth 
century. 
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the son of yuvamaharaja Sri Visnugopa, who causes the flaws of the Kaliyuga 
to sink, who elevates dharma, who is ever equipped, who is a confluence of all 
royal virtues, a dharma vijigisu among the vijigisus meditating on the feet of 
god and devoted to the feet of his father, a great devotee from the Bharadvaja 
Gotra, who with prowess overran the foundations of prosperity of other kings, 
who duly offered many hundred kalpasitra sacrifices, the lord of the Pallavas, 
Dharmamaharaja Sri Simhavarma.”* 


The description is preceded by comparable prasastis of his father, grandfather, 
and great grandfather. Many of these were stock expressions used in the Pallava 
copperplates rather stereotypically. Compare, for instance, the above prasasti 
of Simhavarman III with the praise showered on Visnugdpavarman I in the 
Nedungaraya Plates. The prince, says the Nedungaraya prasasti, is 


one who holds devotion to god and rectitude in high esteem, who has vowed to 
ceaselessly protect and entertain the people for the welfare of all, who has attained 
the light of fame for victories in many battles and acts of daring, who causes the 
flaws of the Kaliyuga to sink, who elevates dharma, who is ever equipped, who 
isa confluence of all virtues of a royal sage, a dharma vijigisu among the vijigisus 
meditating on the feet of god and devoted to the feet of his father, a great devotee 
from the Bharadvaja Gotra, the Yuvamaharaja Sri Visnug6pa of the Pallavas.”3 


There is very little difference between the two prasastis, not only in the intent 
but also in the vocabulary employed. This picture of chivalry, which involved 
not only valour and the image of the king as a protector but also the ideal of 
devotion to god and, more importantly, devotion to one’s father, is likely to have 
appealed to the rural imagination of the agrarian world. 

The early Pallava land deeds fall under four distinct categories. One, land 
was made over to brahmanas as brabmadeya. Nine of the deeds specifically refer 
to the endowment by this name.** Five of them state that the land given away 
was converted into a brabmadeéya ( brahmadéyam krtva).*> Three others declare 
that the land was being endowed according to the brabmadéya convention 
(brahmadéya maryadaya).** Two, land was given to existing holders, renewing 


» Mahalingam (1988: no. 12). 

3 Tbid., no. 7. 

+4 Thid., nos 2, 5, 8, 10, II, 13, 14, 15, and 16. 
* Tbid., nos 5, 8, 13, 14, and ts. 


6 Tbid., nos 10, 1, and 16. 
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an earlier grant or occupancy rights. There are two such records, both from 
Karnataka.”” Three, land hitherto endowed to a brahmana was made over to 
another brahmana. Only one such case is known.”® This record declares that the 
grant is pérvabhoga-vivarjjitab. What this expression means is not altogether 
clear. It can be interpreted as evicting the earlier holder. It can also mean 
excluding that portion of the land previously endowed. Four, land was given 
away to temples as dévabhoga. Two such records exist.*? The first of these does 
not identify the grant by this expression, but the second grant categorically states 
that the land was converted into a dévabhoga (dévabhogam krtva). 

An important trend noticed in the early inscriptions is that whole villages 
were never made over to temples in the early periods. Carudévi gave only four 
nivarttanas of land to the Kilimahataraka temple of Lord Narayana in Daliru.?° 
The Uruvupalli Plates of Simhavarman II recorded the grant of 200 nivarttanas 
made by Visnugdpavarman I to the Visnuhara temple in Kandukiru, built by 
Visnuvarma Sénapati.** In contrast to this trend, eleven of the thirteen grants 
made over to brahmanas involved entire villages. For instance, the Maidavolu 
Plates of Sivaskandavarman registered the award of the village of Viripura to 
two brahmanas, Puvakotuja and Gonandija.* The Hiré Hadagali Grant, in 
which the recipients were many in number, involved the village of Cillaréka 
Konduka Vataka.3} Visnugdpavarman I endowed the village of Nedungaraya 
to three brahmanas, Doddisvami, Kannasvami, and Nandisvami.3+ One of the 
deeds, the Udayéndiram Plates of Nandivarman I, records an additional grant 
of four pieces of forestland.35 Only in two late records, the Cendalira Plates of 
Kumiravisnu III and the Cura Plates of Visnugdpavarman II, do we come across 
a smaller endowment being made to a brahmana. The recipient was given only 
432 pattikas in Cendaliira®® and 108 nivarttanas in Cura.3” 


*7 Mahalingam (1988: nos 3 and 9). 
28 Thid., no. 12. 

»9 Thid., nos 4 and 6. 
3° Thid., no. 4. 

31 Tbid., no. 6. 

3 Tbid., no. 2. 

33 Thid., no. 3. 

34 Tbid., no. 7. 

35 Tbid., no. 10. 

36 Tbid., no. u. 

37 Thid., no. 16. 
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It is interesting to note that none of these early grants was identified as a 
perpetual endowment. Nowhere does the expression aksaya nivi, found in some 
Satavahana inscriptions, occur in these deeds, nor is it declared, as is done in 
numerous records from a later period, that the grant would last as long as the as 
the sun, the moon, and the stars exist. There are also no suggestions to the effect 
that the grant constituted the recipient’s private property. Most inscriptions 
carried an imprecatory note at the end declaring that the grant was not to be 
taken away, even by the donor. Nevertheless, the endowed lands continued to 
be under the king’s control as far as the right to alienate or transfer occupancy 
rights was concerned. The Hiré Hadagali Plates of Sivaskandavarman states that 
the grant being made was a renewal of the one made earlier (puvvadattam, Skt. 
puarvadattam) by the donor’s father.3* In another case, the village of Omgodu, 
hitherto awarded by Skandavarman III to the brahmana Gélasarman of 
Kasyapa Gotra,?? was made over by Simhavarman III to another brahmana, 
Dévasarman of the same gotra.4° A contemporary Kadamba inscription confirms 
the practice of renewing grants that prevailed in contemporary south India. 
The Halasi Plates of Ravivarman speak of a grant originally made to the Jaina 
monk Srtakirti of Palasika by Kakutstavarman and periodically renewed by his 
successors, Santivarman, Mrgésavarman, and now Ravivarman himself. We do 
not know when and how the endowed land relapsed to the king or why, if ever, 
it was revoked. But early Pallava inscriptions confirm that the most important 
function of the king was the regulation of property relations emerging in the 
context of landed wealth. 

The references to dévabhoga in the early inscriptions are important for our 
purposes. It must be noted that the early Pallavas made only two dévabhoga 
endowments.*! Neither of them was by a king. The first of these was made by 
Carudévi, the wife of Buddhavarman, when Skandavarman II occupied the 
throne. The other grant was given by the crown prince, Visnugopavarman I. 
Only in Visnugdpavarman I’s record is the builder of the temple named. The 
builder, Visnuvarma Sénapati, was associated with the army as a commander. 

In addition to these, there are eight references to dévabhoga in the early 
records. All of them occur in the context of grants made to brahmanas. The deeds 


Mahalingam (1988: no. 3). 
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say that the village endowed to the brahmana beneficiaries mentioned therein 
did not include the land set aside as dévabhoga (dévabhogahala varjya).** The 
founding charters of these dévabhdgas, if they existed, have not come to light. 

Four things follow from these early references to the dévabhogas. One, 
temples in the period between the fourth and the sixth centuries CE were 
often built by the local elites, some of who, like the sénapati, rose to become 
functionaries of the state. The king was less frequently, if at all, associated with 
temple-building. Two, land was set aside for maintenance of the temple, either 
by the builder or by the users of the temple. Three, founding charters for most 
early dévabhogas do not exist because (a) the temples were perhaps not privately 
owned and (0) the land awarded to the temple was commonly held by the peasant 
proprietors without exclusive rights of ownership or sharecropping. Four, while 
itis not clear if the land set aside for the temple involved the alienation or transfer 
of landholding rights, Pallava rulers did not revoke or disturb them, either by 
choice, or due to the influence that the local elites and peasant magnets exercised 
over local decision-making processes, or because doing so was beyond the king’s 
recognized powers. This leads to the important inference that the king had no 
exclusive privilege over land transactions and redistribution of agrarian surplus 
even at this early stage, when politically influential peasant localities were yet 
to emerge. 

An interesting question needs to be raised before we move to the next section, 
although it may not be possible to answer it in the present state of knowledge. 
Was building temples and setting up endowments in the form of dévabhoga 
by the local elites between the fourth and the sixth centuries CE a means of 
preventing the state from encroaching upon the agrarian surplus? 

The next part of the story commences with the Pallankovil Copperplates of 
Simhavarman IV from the late sixth century CE. This inscription is interesting 
in several respects. It carries the prasasti of the donor in Sanskrit, but the details 
of the grant made are written in Tamil, the first Pallava inscription to use this 
language. The grant is given as palliccandam to Vajranandi Guravar, a Jaina 
beneficiary, making it the first Jaina grant of the Pallavas. The record also states 
that existing occupants of the palliccandam were evicted (kudi nikki), once again 
a first instance of its kind (unless the expression purvabhoga vivarjjita, occurring 


# Mahalingam (1988: nos 5, 7, 8, 10, U1, 13, 14, and 15). 
#8 Tbid., no. 17. Mahalingam (1988) identifies him as Simhavarman III, but the family tree 
reconstructed in Figure 3.1 indicates that he was Simhavarman IV. 
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in the Omg6du Plates of Simhavarman II, hada similar implication*+). There is a 
change in the manner in which the genealogy of the family is recounted. It begins 
with Ambujanatha (Brahma), followed by sages such as Angiras, Girvanésa 
(Brhaspati), Samyu, Bharadvaja, Drona, and perhaps his son, Asvatthama, after 
which the eponymous Pallava is introduced. In this line is born Simhavarman 
IV. A new genealogy that associates the Pallavas with the pauranik traditions 
of kingship is being attempted here. That the first use of this genealogy figures 
in a Jaina grant, and not in a brahmadeya or dévabhoga deed, is also interesting 
enough to draw attention. 

Of greater interest is the fact that the deed was addressed to the peasant 
proprietors (nattar) of the locality of Perunagaranadu in Venkunrakkottam. The 
peasant proprietors were informed that the village of Amancérkkai and sixteen 
and a half pattis of land in the village of Damar were given away to Vajranandi. 
Although the village awarded was in close proximity to the Pallava headquarters 
of Kaficipuram, there were no royal functionaries stationed there. This stands 
in striking contrast to the manner in which early Pallava grants were executed. 
The royal order in the Maidavélu Plates was communicated to the officials 
(vapata) stationed at Dhanyakataka.** The Hiré Hadagali Deed was addressed 
to a number of functionaries employed by the state, including the rajakumara 
(prince), the sénadpati (commander of the army), the rathikas (local chiefs), the 
madhavikas (toll collectors), the désadhikas (officials in charge of the country), 
the vallabhas (officials in charge of pastures), the govallabhas (officials in charge 
of animal husbandry), the amaccas (counsellors), and so on. *° The Gunapadéya 
inscription of Carudévi carried instructions for the gaméyikas and the dyuttas 
(accountants).4” The expression gaméyika (Skt. graméyaka) may correspond to 
the Tamil #ar or “rom, a corporate assembly of leading landholders in the village. 
However, the Zyutta (Skt. ayuktaka) was also named, as if the deed would not be 
a deed unless the presence of a state functionary is duly recorded. Skandavarman 
III’s Omg6du Grant was addressed to the adhikrtas (officials) and the ayuktakas 
(accountants) of Karmmarastra.*® The graméyakas also appeared in the deed 
executed in the Uruvapalli Plates of Visnug6pavarman I, but instructions were 
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given to all the ayuktakas, the naiyogikas (agents), the rajavallabhas (officials in 
charge of the royal pastures), and the savicarantakas (royal informers).*? The same 
set of functionaries figures in the Singarayakonda Grant of the same donor.°° 
This general trend continued in subsequent pre-Simhavisnu inscriptions as 
well, where we come across some of the above functionaries, as well as several 
others, such as the mahamatras (overseers), the rajapurusas (the royal men), 
the sasanasancaris (heralds of royal orders), and the sarvadhyaksas (chief 
superintendents). It is noteworthy that the lone early inscription from Tamil 
Nadu, the Udayéndiram Plates of Nandivarman I, does not mention any such 
state functionary. The Omgédu Plates of Simhavarman III is also not made in 
the presence of an official, apparently because the village was hitherto given to 
another beneficiary by one of the donor’s predecessors, wherein the formality 
of addressing the deed to state functionaries had already been observed. This 
long tradition is what the Pallankovil record breaks by communicating the order 
to the locality’s assembly of peasant proprietors. It is not of mean consequence 
that a village situated at a distance of only a day’s journey (by foot or by bullock 
cart) from the capital city of Kaficipuram had no royal functionaries stationed 
there. The peasant proprietors were powerful enough to constitute a class in 
their own right, although the area was less productive when compared with the 
Kavéri and the Krsna delta regions, and agrarian expansion still incipient and 
hardly a match to the situation that obtained in the marudam (wetland) belts 
of the deltas. 

The absence of royal functionaries from the two known instances of land 
grants from Tamil Nadu between the early fourth and the late sixth centuries— 
the Udayéndiram and the Pallankovil Plates—and their presence in every land 
grant deed from coastal Andhra and Karnataka points to the rather weak control 
the early Pallavas were able to exercise over the peasant population of Tamil 
Nadu. The inscriptions that follow seem to resonate with this proposition. In 
the long duration of a century and a half or so after Mahéndravarman I was 
enthroned, the Pallavas made only three land grants. Only one of them, the 
Kutram Grant of Paramésvaravarman I, was from Tamil Nadu.* The other two, 
the Vunna Guruvapalem Grant of Paramésvaravarman I and the Réyaru Grant 
of his successor, Narasimhavarman II Rajasimha,* were from coastal Andhra. 


49 Mahalingam (1988: no. 6). 
5° Tbid., no. 7. 

s Tbid., no. 46. 
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The Vunna Guruvapalem and Réyairu Grants were made for the merit of the 
king. The Karam Grant is significant because unlike the early Pallava grants, 
it was not made voluntarily by the king, but at the instance of Vidyavinita 
Pallavarasan, who appears to have been a subordinate chief enlisted into the 
service of the state. The grant was made to the Pinakapani temple built by 
Vidyavinita. This deed also recorded an additional grant to the temple of five 
and a half pattis of land made after purchase by Vidyavinita, in addition to 
three of the twenty-five shares into which the village of Paramésvaramangalam 
was divided. This is the first known case of gift after purchase from the Pallava 
inscriptions, and points to the influential position held by the peasant proprietors 
from whom Vidyavinita might have made the purchase. 

Other than the three copperplate grants, all the remaining fifty- 
seven inscriptions issued between the reigns of Mahéndravarman I and 
Paramésvaravarman II were engraved on stone. Understandably enough, they 
generally do not carry prasastis or the royal genealogies of the king. It was the 
convention in this period to include prasastis only in land grant inscriptions 
recorded on copperplates, although this norm was increasingly disregarded after 
the tenth century. Few stone or pillar inscriptions from this period carry prasastis. 
Among the significant exceptions were the Allahabad Pillar Inscription from 
the north, carrying a posthumous account of the exploits of the Gupta king 
Samudragupta; the Kadamba ruler Santivarman’s Talagunda Inscription from 
the south, commemorating the exploits of his great grandfather, Mayarasarman; 
and the Janagadh Rock Inscription from the west, singing praise of the Western 
Ksatrapa king Rudradaman. Two inscriptions of Narasimhavarman II, one 
each from Kaficipuram and Vayaliir, provide the Pallava exception to the rule.% 
The pauranik genealogy drawn in the Kaficipuram Inscription is similar to the 
one found in the Pallankovil Plates. It commences with Brahma, followed by 
Angiras, Sakramantri (Brhaspati), Samyu, Bharadvaja, Drona, Asvatthama, and 
Pallava, in whose line Ugradanda (Paramésvaravarman I) and his son Rajasimha 
(Narasimhavarman II) were born. This invented genealogy seems to have 
been standardized by this time, for the same list of pauranik predecessors are 
mentioned in the Ktram Plates too.5+ The Vayaltr Inscription is interesting 
because not only does it repeat this genealogy butit also fills up the gap between 
the eponymous Pallava and Narasimhavarman II with a long list of succession. 


3 Mahalingam (1988: nos 54 and 68). 
4 Tbid., no. 46. 
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Pallava is succeeded by Asoka, who is followed by many invented figures. The 
genealogy eventually merges with an impressive list of early Pallava rulers that 
concurs to a great extent with the family tree we have reconstructed in Figure 3.1. 
The invented genealogy, first recorded in the Pallankovil Inscription 
and reproduced later in the Karam Plates and the Kaficipuram and Vayalar 
Inscriptions, was perhaps meant for consumption only in the Tamil-speaking 
region. The two post-Mahéndravarman I copperplate grants from coastal 
Andhra, Vunna Guruvapalem and Réyaru, do not invoke this pauranik family 
tree. Like the early Pallava grants, it only mentions the immediate predecessors 
of the donor, up to three generations in the first case and two in the second. 
In spite of the fact that prasastis and pauranik genealogies were generally 
absent from the stone inscriptions, the representation of the king in the fifty-seven 
stone epigraphs stands out for the lack of formulaic titles, like Dharmamaharaja, 
used by the early Pallavas, or other contemporary titles, such as Maharajadhiraja, 
Prthvivallabha, and Paramésvara. Note the contrast between Prthvivallabha or 
Prthvisvara with one of the titles that Narasimhavarman I used: Prthvisara (the 
essence of the earth).5° In fact, even popular expressions, such as Raja or Maharaja, 
rarely figure in these epigraphs. The records invoke the personal names of the 
rulers or titles that were unique to them. The two Dalavantr inscriptions of 
Mahéndravarman I refer to him as Naréndra and Satrumalla.57 The second of 
these records calls him Tondaiyan Tarvéndan Naréndrappottaraiyan. Tondaiyan 
Tarvéndan, through a paronomasia, refers to the king as the one who wore the 
tondai flower as well as the one who ruled over the flower called Tondai, that 
is, the Pallava country. His Kaficipuram and Pallavaram Inscriptions contain 
no purports other than a list of his titles.°* Among the titles are Mahamégha, 
Citrakarapuli, Mattavilasa, Vicitracitta, Abhimukha, and Lalikankura. The 
Mandagapattu Inscription refers to Mahéndravarman I as Vicitracitta, and 
records the construction of a rock-cut temple for the trinity of Brahma, Visnu, 
and Siva.5? His name in the Styamangalam Inscription is Lalitankura.°° Of his 


88. Mahalingam (1988: no. 68). 
56 Thid., no. 39. 
57 Tbid., nos 19 and 20. 
58 Tbid., nos 21 and 28. 
9 Tbid., no. 27. 
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four Tirucirappalli inscriptions, one calls him Gunabhara,® another Satrumalla 
and Gunabhara,” and the third Lalitankura.% The fourth is a lengthy list of his 
titles.6+ In none of his nineteen surviving inscriptions do we come across the 
preferred epithet of his forefathers, Dharmamaharaja. The expression Maharaja 
also never occurs in any of his inscriptions, except the very first record ascribed to 
him, which comes from Chezjarla in the Narasaravupéta talak of the Guntiru 
district in the Krsna valley. Other than the Dalavanir Inscriptions calling him 
Naréndra, there is one record that identifies him as Nrpati® and one that calls 
him Rajiia,° both meaning king. Kingship, it appears, had broken out from 
the shells of its prevailing forms of articulation. 


Simhavisnu (ca. 580-ca. 610 CE) 


Vv 
Mahéndravarman I (ca. 610—ca. 630 CE) 


Vv 
Narasimhavarman I (ca. 630—ca. 668 CE) 


v 
Mahéndravarman II (668-669 CE) 


Vv 
Paraméésvaravarman I (669-ca. 690 CE) 


Vv 
Narasimhavarman II (ca. 690-ca. 728 CE) 


Vv 
Mahéndravarman III (did not rule) 


Vv 
Paramésvaravarman II (ca. 728-ca. 731 CE) 


Figure 3.2 Pallava kings of the Simhavisnu line 


Source: Reconstructed from the evidence of inscriptions in Mahalingam (1988). 


Mahalingam (1988: no. 32). 
& Tbid., no. 33. 

6 Tbid., no. 35 

4 Tbid., no. 34. 

6 Tbid., no. 18. 
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7 Tbid., no. 29. 
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With Mahéndravarman I, Pallava kingship made a shift towards the cult 
of the royal personality. The new convention of engraving the king’s titles on 
stone was only one of its many manifestations. This convention was carried 
forward with zeal by some of his successors. A Mahabalipuram inscription of 
Narasimhavarman I enumerates thirty-two of his titles.* Two of his inscriptions 
at Kaficipuram were solely meant to provide a list of his title.°? The first of these is 
a spectacular display of the personality cult. It is a veritable catalogue of 233 titles 
held by the king. There is a Cakravarti and a Rajaraja in this list of titles, but no 
Maharaja or Maharajadhiraja. There is a Vallabha, but no Prthvivallabha. There 
isa Dharmasétu and a Dharmavijayi, but no Dharmamaharaja. Older forms of 
formulaic representation were being scrupulously avoided in favour of newer 
ones that underwrote the personality of each individual ruler. 

The titles revealed the king’s personality through a wide spectrum of 
images. The king was truthful (Satyasanda), matchless (Apratima), and 
spotless (Kalankarahita), his learning sharp, making him a goad of knowledge 
(Jhanankusa), and his renown ever on the rise (Uditakirtti). Lofty (Udyonnata, 
Utthanasila, Uttardttara) and virtuous (Gunabhara, Gunalaya, Gunavinita, 
Gunonnata), an epitome of munificence (Atyudara, Icchaptra, Udarakirtti, 
Danavarsa) blessed with fortune (Srinidhi, Sribhara, Srimégha), he stood like 
the conferrer of rains (Parjjanyarapa, Nityavarsa, Mégha), upholding dharma 
on the earth (Dharmanitya, Dharmakavaca, Dharmavijayi, Dharmasétu). The 
king was known for his perennial enthusiasm (Utsahanitya), unmatched and 
extraordinary strength (Atulabala, Adbhutasakti), fierce prowess (Ugrapratapa), 
unfailing courage (Amodghavikrama), excited valour (Ucchritavirya), and 
great daring (Atisahasa). He was brave like a lion (Virakésari), won battles 
(Ranajaya), and was always valiant on the field (Ahavakésari, Sangramadhira, 
Samaradhanafijaya, Ranadhira, Ahavadhira), a ferocious arrow (Ugrasayaka, 
Amdghabana, Bhisanacapa) that faced no defeat (Aparajita). He had the 
qualities of an elephant (Rajakufjara, Gandhahasti), was known for his fury 
(Candadanda, Atiranacanda, Kalakopa, Karnakopa, Tivrakopa), defeated 
enemies (Amitramarddana, Amitramalla, Amitrantaka, Amitrasani), destroyed 
evil (Dustamarddana, Dustadamana), and was a great hero (Mahamalla). 
At the same time, he was soft like the shoot of a plant (Lalitankura), was 
always well behaved (Nityavinita), and excelled in fine arts, such as painting 


8 Mahalingam (1988: no. 39). 
69 Tbid., nos 55 and 56. 
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(Citrakarapuli). Resplendence (Avanidivakara, Uditaprabhava, Udayabhaskara, 
Udayacandra), an attractive mien (Ekasundara and Nayanamanodhara), and 
love for the erotic sport (Mattavilasa, Atyantakama, Kamaraga, Kamalalita, 
Caruvilasa, Lalitavilasa) added colour to his personality. With these and 
countless other qualities, including devotion towards god (Isvarabhakta, 
Dévadévabhakta), he exercised sovereign control over the earth (Sarvvabhauma, 
Trailokyanatha, Bhuvanabhajana, Avanibhajana) like a crest jewel among the 
kings (Naréndraciidamani, Nrpacidamani). 

The image constructed with such care and deliberation was also advertised 
through the temples that the Pallavas built in large numbers. Many of them bore 
the title of the king. The temple that Mahéndravarman I built at Dalavanir was 
Satrumallésvaralaya, named after his title Satrumalla.7° His Siyamangalam temple 
was Avanibhajana Pallavésvara,”' and his Tirucirappalli temple Lalitankura 
Pallavésvaragrham.”* A temple commissioned by Paramésvaravarman I at 
Mahabalipuram had Atyantakama Pallavésvaragrham for its name.7> One of 
the temples Narasimhavarman II built in the capital city of Kaficipuram was 
Rajasimhésvaragrha;7+ another at the same place was Nityavinitésvaragrha.7 
His temple at Saluvankuppam was Atiranacandésvaragrha.7° Some temples 
also carried the personal names of the kings. The Visnu temple that 
Mahéndravarman I built at Mahéndravadi was Mahéndravisnugrha.”7 The 
Mahéndravarmésvaragrham in Kaficipuram was named after Mahéndravarman 
IL, who is, nonetheless, not known to have occupied throne.”® 

Even as temples were being named after the Pallava rulers in great numbers, 
a new practice came into vogue in collusion with it. This was the naming of 
places after the king. Mahéndravadi, where an inscription of Mahéndravarman 
Lis found, may certainly be one such case, as the place is called Mahéndrapura in 
the record.”? This inscription also speaks of a water tank called Mahéndra tataka. 


7° Mahalingam (1988: nos 19 and 20). 
7 Tbid., no. 29. 

7? Tbid., no. 35. 

7 Tbid., nos 47, 48, and 49. 

74 Tbid., no. 54. 

75 Tbid., no. 57. 

76 Tbhid., no. 64. 

77 Tbid., no. 24. 

78 Tbid., nos 69 and 70. 
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The village donated in the Ktram Plates of Paramésvaravarman I is named after 
the donor as ParaméSvaramangalam.*° The water tank mentioned in this grant 
is, predictably enough, Paramésvara tataka. Mahabalipuram, where some of the 
finest specimens of Pallava architecture are found, was named Mamallapuram 
after Narasimhavarman I, who had Mahamalla as one of his titles. The water 
tank in Mamandar, apparently built by Mahéndravarman I, was named after a 
title of his as Citramégha tataka. 

This discussion can be prolonged, with little effort, with a larger body of facts 
from the records. But the basic argument we propose to advance—that Pallava 
statecraft underwent a transformation from the cult of chivalry to the cult of 
personality in the seventh century—is sufficiently borne out by the evidence 
already presented. We must now turn to a discussion of the circumstances that 
occasioned this transformation. 

Archaeological data tell us that in the second and the third centuries CE, 
a large number of urban centres declined in many parts of the subcontinent. 
Although the fate of decline did not affect all centres, and several of them 
continued to flourish,® many of the towns and cities that had fallen continued 
to remain deserted even in the seventh century, when the Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsang found them in a state of waste. There is no need to get into the details of 
the process here; we have discussed it at some length in Chapters 1 and 13. 

We owe the urban decay thesis to Ram Sharan Sharma’s important 
monograph of 1987, which is based in large parts on archaeological information.* 
Although the data that Sharma had marshalled from excavation reports are yet 
to be seriously contested, it is now believed that there are critical flaws in his 
thesis.*3 First, Sharma held that urban decay was caused by a decline in India’s 
trade with Rome, an argument that is found wanting in evidence.*+ Second, he 
combined stray instances of urban decay from the period after the fourth century 
with the enormous evidence for decline in urban centres from the third and early 


8° Mahalingam (1988: no. 46). 
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Chattopadhyaya (1994: 150-1). Also, ‘researches in early medieval urbanism have raised 
several questions as to the validity of this generalization for the whole subcontinent 
and the long period of de-urbanization after the third century AD’. Champakalakshmi 
(1996: 12). 
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fourth centuries to argue that the period between 300 and 1000 CE witnessed a 
great eclipse in urbanism. Thus, a new phase of urbanization that commenced 
in the late sixth and seventh centuries CE, ‘the third phase of urbanization in 
India’,*s went unnoticed by him. 

Itis riding on the crest of this new wave of urbanization that Mahéndravarman 
I and his successors brought their new paradigm of statecraft into practice (see 
Figure 3.2 for a genealogy of Mahéndravarman I and his successors). The 
brahmadeéya and other grants of the early Pallava rulers were mostly located 
in rural settings. Very little was seen in them by way of urban refinement. In 
contrast, the post-Simhavisnu Pallavas directed their energies towards urban 
centres, such as Kafcipuram, Mahabalipuram, and Tirucirappalli. 

The temples they built, ranging from the smaller rock-cut caves to larger 
ones, such as the Shore temple of Mahabalipuram and the Kailasanatha temple 
of Kaficipuram, involved forms of planning, artisanal labour, and craftsmanship 
that were mostly alien to the Tamil-speaking region. These called for cultivation 
of refined classical tastes in architecture and iconography anda sound knowledge 
of the agamik cosmology and its deities such as Siva, Visnu, and others in their 
multitudinous forms. The dexterity involved in executing sculptures and 
motifs on the walls and roofs of the rock-cut caves was contingent on long 
periods of training in various aspects of civil engineering, such as choice of 
suitable rocks, handling of a range of tools, lighting, setting up of props, and 
the imagination—if not physical production—of prototypes. It also warranted 
an evolved understanding of mathematical calculations, especially in the case of 
structural temples such as the Kailasanatha temple and the Shore temple. These 
skills are unlikely to have been imported from other parts of the subcontinent. 
For the grand architectures of Karlé, Bhaja, Amaravati, Nagarjunakonda, and 
other places in the Deccan region were already a thing of the past many centuries 
ago, and the second phase of activity in the Ajanta Caves had already come to 
an end a century and a half before Mahéndravarman I embarked on his temple- 
building mission. Thus, the seventh-century initiatives clearly marked a new 
beginning. That a distinct style of architecture and iconography evolved from 
these temples is another consideration that bears out this novelty. This style has 
since come to be known as the Dravida style of architecture. 


85 Chattopadhyaya (1994: 160). The first phase corresponds to the development of Indus 
valley cities in the third millennium BCE and the second phase to the rise of urban 
centres in northern India, especially in the Ganga valley, after the sixth century BCE. 
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The first initiative towards architectural innovation in seventh-century south 
India seems to have been taken by the Badami Calukya king, Mangalééa (r. ca. 
596-610 CE). A rock-cut cave commissioned by him exists at Badami. During the 
reign of Mangalésa’s successor, Pulakési II (r. ca. 610-42 CE), temple-building 
made tardy progress. The Méguti temple in Aihole, built by the court poet 
Ravikirti, is among the surviving monuments from this period. This temple 
is renowned for carrying on its wall a prasasti of Pulakési I that Ravikirti 
composed, in which the poet records the military exploits of his patron. It speaks, 
among other things, of Pulakési’s standoff with the north Indian ruler Harsa, 
and also gives us the first epigraphic reference to the poet Kalidasa.*° However, 
temple-building under the Pallavas took a different course, especially after 
Narasimhavarman II began to build huge temples in Kaficipuram. These were 
compelling models that soon captured the Calukya imagination. Although there 
are substantial differences between the Pallava and Calukya styles of architecture, 
art historians have often commented upon the influence the former had had on 
the latter. The temples at Kafcipuram, we are told, overwhelmed the Calukya 
king Vikramaditya I, during his conquest of the city. He covered some of the 
images with gold.*” As a matter of fact, the beginning of Pallava influence on 
Calukyan architecture was felt even before his time. The Bhttanatha, Badami, 
and Pattadakallu temples suggest that ‘the masons ... were inspired by Pallava 
contacts to adorn their nasis with little vimanas’.** Concluding his discussion 
on the Calukya and the Pallava temples, Adam Hardy writes: 


Certain features of the Pattadakal temples are close to the Pallava style: the 
square upper temple with kapota-pafijara-aedicules in the walls, the miniature 
vimanas in the nasis, the form of the nasis themselves. If these are the result of 
Pallava ‘influence’, then this must already have taken effect during the reign of 
Vijayaditya, and not have awaited the admiration of his son Vikramaditya II 
for the Kailasanatha, Kanchipuram. The Sangamésvara, Pattadakal, roughly 
contemporary with the Kailasanatha, or a little later, already has the ‘Pallava’ 
features, and with its progressively-multiplying composition (1-3-5) is the most 
‘Pallava’ of the Calukya temples.®? 


8° KUES, 9, Hungund 6o. 
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Accompanying the fervour for temple-building was the eagerness to cultivate 
other classical arts, especially performance forms such as drama and music. The 
extent to which drama had gained popularity in the seventh and the eighth 
centuries is not easy to estimate. But we know that Mahéndravarman I wrote 
a farce called Mattavilasa Prahasana and possibly another extant play, the 
Bhagavadajjuka.°° Music, on the other hand, was of special interest to the king. 
Mahéndravarman I patronized it with zeal and might have as well cultivated it 
with great care. An inscription from Tirumayyam mentions six of the seven 
svaras (sounds or notes) in Indian classical music, the second (7sabham), the 
third (gandharam), the fifth (parcamam), the sixth (dhaivatam), the seventh 
(nisadham), and the fourth (madhyamam).*' A Kudimiyamalai inscription 
records the rules of the svaras (svaragama) in what appear to be seven classes of 
ragas,” namely the madhyama-grama (with emphasis on the fourth svara, ma), 
the sadja-grama (laying stress on the first svara, sa), the sadava (hexatonic ragas, 
or ragas that use any six of the seven svaras), the sadharita (perhaps sampurna 
or heptatonic, were rdgas are made of all seven svaras), the pavicama (where 
the fifth, pa, is important), the kaisiki-madhyama (jointly focusing upon the 
fourth, ma, and the lower of the seventh, 72), and the kaisiki (revolving around 
the lower seventh, 72). Little can be said of these seven classes of ragas or for that 
matter if they were at all what we now understand as ragas, for the practice and 
pedagogy of music underwent extensive changes in the seventeenth century 
(in the hands of Venkatamakhi) and again in the nineteenth century. The rules 
in the Kudimiyamalai Inscription are organized in the form of stanzas of four 
lines, with each line divided into four segments of four svaras each. Each class 
of raga was made up of four to seven such stanzas. The reasons for engraving 
these rules on stone are not clear. It is not unlikely that the rules were new to 
the Tamil region and, hence, sought to be preserved on a lasting medium. In any 
case, the Kudimiyamalai Inscription is testimony to the long years of training 
in music that went into its making. 


9° The Bhagavadajjuka is mentioned along with the Mattavilasa in his Mamandur 
inscription (Mahalingam 1988: no. 26), but the tradition in Kerala, where it was widely 
performed after the sixteenth century as part of the Kadiyattam theatre, attributes it 
to a certain Bodhayana. 


» Mahalingam (1988: no. 30). 
» Note, however, that the use of the word raga for the arrangement of svaras was not in 
vogue at this time. 
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An instrument called parivadini was popular among musicians of the time. 
At least four inscriptions refer to it.?* One of them informs us of a method of 
playing promulgated by a certain Gunaséna.” Another school of parivadini is 
mentioned elsewhere, although the name of the promulgator is lost.%° 

Of greater consequence than music and other genres of performance was an 
event that was to transform the world of aesthetics in much of the subcontinent 
and beyond after the seventh century. This was the composition of the influential 
Kavyadarsa by Dandi, whose activities have been persuasively traced to the 
Pallava court of Narasimhavarman II.*” The Kavyddarsa was a treatise on poetics 
and ‘probably the most influential work on literary science in world history 
after Aristotle’s Poetics’.°8 This work is best known for the eighteen descriptions 
which Dandi identified as essential for a great poem, namely the city, the ocean, 
the mountain, the seasons, the sunrise, the moonrise, the garden, water sports, 
drinking bouts, lovemaking, the separation of lovers, marriage, the birth of 
son, royal counselling, messenger, travel, war, and the triumph of the hero.” 
Besides, Dandi privileged the Vaidarbhi style of poetry and identified ten distinct 
attributes (gunas) as its breath (prana), implicitly favouring them as the very 
breath of genuine poetry. The attributes were paronomasia, clarity, uniformity, 
sweetness, tenderness, clarity of intent, nobleness, vigour, resplendence, 
and equanimity."°° The attributes and the eighteen-fold descriptions are 
proclamations of class-centred tastes and etiquette, and the limits and capacities 
of emotional expressivity that kingship and its coterie upheld.’™ In some senses, 
they seem to underwrite the personality of the king that unfurled through his 
countless titles engraved on stone. An intertextual study of the titles and the 
prescriptions that Dandi made might throw up stimulating insights in this 
regard. 

Dandi’s vision of literary aesthetics was informed by a keen sense of urban 
refinement. It was class oriented and maintained a guarded distance from the 
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rural and the rustic. Note that the tradition of playwriting—where there was 
greater room for the rustic in the person of the vidusaka (jester) —declined 
after Dandi, and in the few plays that were written in Sanskrit, the vidusaka 
was oftentimes missing."°* Dandi also gave precedence to the enunciation of 
properties (svabhavokti) over crooked speech (vakroktt), identified a genre 
called campa that involved a mix of prose and verse, and legislated several formal 
changes in classical poetry. The influence of his work soon spread to other parts 
of India, with theorists like Vamana adopting it and enlarging it further, and 
others such as Ratnasrijfiana commenting on it. In less than two centuries, the 
Kavydadarsa was adapted into Sinhalese under the name Siyabaslakara. Many 
of Dandr’s ideas were included in the first-known work on poetics in Kannada, 
the Kavirajamargam, as ‘the views of Nrpatunga’ (nrpatunga-matam). The 
Kaviradjamargam was a state-sponsored project, commissioned by the Rastrakita 
king Amoghavarsa I Nrpatunga (r. 814-78). It turned out to be a work of 
exceptional influence. Between the tenth and the twelfth centuries, a number 
of poets from the region—Pampa, Ranna, Ponna, Candrajaja, and Nagavarma 
I—many of whom were court poets, composed literary works that carried strong 
imprint of the Kavirajamargam. Towards the turn of the millennium, Dandi’s 
work found its way into Tamil through the Dandiyalangaram. By the close of 
the twelfth century, Dandi’s literary aesthetics had come to be enshrined in a 
Pali work, Sangharaksita’s Subodhalankara. This work circulated not only in Sri 
Lanka, where it was produced, but also in Myanmar. By this time, the Kavyadarsa 
had travelled beyond South Asia into China, and by the mid thirteenth century, 
into Tibet as well, where it influenced traditions of poetry.’ 

Thus, in striking contrast to the rural bearings of the early Pallavas, the 
seventh-century rulers created a compelling urban aesthetic infrastructure 
revolving around the cult of the personality. The emphasis of this infrastructure 
was on what the self could potentially accomplish: building sublime pieces of 


2 The viddsaka does not figure in any of the prominent post-Dandi plays, such as 
Bhatta Narayana’s Véenisambara, Saktibhadra’s Ascaryacidamani, Krsnamisra’s 
Prabodhacandrodaya, and the three plays of Bhavabhiati, the M/ahdviracarita, the 
Malatimadhava, and the Uttararamacarita. Notable exceptions to the trend are the 
two ninth-century plays of king Kulasékhara from Kerala, the Subhadradhananjaya 
and the Tapatisamvarana, and the two tenth-century plays of Rajasékhara, the 
Viddhasalabhanjika and the Karpuramanjari. 

93, Pollock (2007: 163). 
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architecture, creating new forms of music, playing the parivadana, composing 
plays and poems, legislating poetics. It suggests, a la Sheldon Pollock, that ‘the 
practice of polity was to some degree an aesthetic practice’.'°+ Such was not the 
practice of polity in the Indian subcontinent in the preceding centuries. This 
was an innovation of the seventh century.’ 

While emphasizing the urban situation of seventh-century Pallava statecraft, 
one must not turn a blind eye to the massive rural agrarian hinterland from where 
the Pallavas derived their resources. The state, in all likelihood, drew sustenance 
from the agrarian land revenue it commanded. We know of no other sources of 
revenue substantial enough to have enabled the funding of the great temple- 
building projects that the state had embarked upon or its military deputations 
against the Calukyas of Badami. While nothing substantial is known about the 
revenue system or the state functionaries of the post-Simhavisnu Pallavas due to 
the non-availability of record to this effect, the mention in the Karam Grant of 
a variety of dues, such as manai (house rents), manaip-padappu (garden dues), 
uratci (dues from the village headmanship), tari (settlement dues/dues from 
the loom), ku#lam (grain dues), taragu (brokerage/dry measure), and kattik- 
kanam (protection fees or fee for a sword-bearing guard), points to a rather 
extensive system of revenue, which, given the reference to grain dues, might have 
certainly included land revenue. There is, however, nothing to show that the 
state engaged in conscious efforts to expand its resource base or reorganize the 
regimes of agrarian production and control. No records exist to show that the 
state brought new land under cultivation or created brahmadéya endowments in 
the seventh and the early eighth centuries. In fact, nothing on record shows that 
the post-Simhavisnu Pallavas created brabmadeéyas in Tamil Nadu before the time 
of Nandivarman II Pallavamalla. There is of course reference to a Simhavisnu 
Caturvédimangalam and a Mahéndramangalam from sources dating to a later 
period.’ But the practice of naming brabmadeya villages as Caturvédimangalam 
was not known in sixth or the seventh century. Attaching Simhavisnu’s name to 
a Caturvédimangalam was certainly a latter-day invention. The same appears be 
true of Mahéndramangalam as well. 


104 Pollock (2007: 18). 

"5 Many a theme concerning the urban aesthetic infrastructure that we have highlighted 
warrants extensive discussion, which is beyond the scope of this paper. See Kaul (2010) 
and Ali (2006). 

*°6 Champakalakshmi (1996: 334). 
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Rajan Gurukkal has argued that the development of a contradiction in 
production relations during the Sangam and the immediate post-Sangam 
periods between plough-based wetland agriculture and the earlier forms 
of production such as ‘animal husbandry and primitive farming’ led to the 
dissolution of the older structures of production.'°” ‘Predatory marches of 
chieftains, their destruction of agricultural settlements and crops, and the 
dominance of the ideology of war and booty redistribution were averse to the 
growth of agriculture.”°* The ‘prime movers of change had to center itself on 
these contradictions and the alternative evolving out of them’.'? The ‘evolving 
alternative’ to this contradiction was the brahmana households, and involved 
an ‘antagonistic relationship between the tillers and the non-cultivating 
landlords’."° 

Now, the presence of brahmana households is borne out by the Ettutogai 
texts. The songs tell us that some Sangam chieftains also made land grants to 
brahmanas. Adu Kot Pattu Céraladan is one such chieftain. The Paditruppattu 
credits him with having granted a village in Kudunadu, along with some cows, to 
brahmana beneficiaries.” A song in the Purananurd says that another chieftain, 
Pari, gave away three hundred villages in his country."* It must, however, be 
noted that the figures given for Pari are grossly exaggerated, and the mention 
of the grant made by Adu Kot Pattu Céraladan occurs, not in a song from 
the text, but in a colophon added later. The Pallava inscriptions we examined 
so far confirm that brahmana households had not become a force potent 
enough to bring about changes in production relations in Tamil Nadu by the 
seventh century. The near-total absence of brabmadeéya grants from the time of 
Mahéndravarman I to the time of Paramésvaravarman II indicates that control 
over land was exercised by autochthonous peasant proprietors, the n4ttars, and 
not by the brahmanas."3 Gurukkal also suggests that predatory marches into 


7 Gurukkal (2012: 38-9). 

18 Thid., 147. 

09 Thid., 39. 

40 Thid., 39, 148-9. Also see Gurukkal (1992: 26-8). 

™ Paditruppatth 6, padigam. 

Purananuru uo. 

Also see the relationship between vellanvagai (peasant) villages and the nattars during 
the Céla rule, shown brilliantly in Subbarayalu (1973). Our suggestion is informed by 
this discussion. 
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Tamil Nadu by the Kalabhras accentuated the process of disintegration of the 
older modes of production."* However, the extant evidence, which is hardly 
substantial, does not tell us what the Kalabhra marches accomplished that the 
recurrent and oftentimes destructive raids of the Tamil chieftains could not. 
The Kalabhra thesis is at best a myth,"’ and the historian’s quest for a Kalabhra 
interregnum in the history of the Tamil country rightly identified as an instance 
of ‘chasing the Loch Ness Monster’." 

Inspiring greater confidence is the argument, which Kesavan Veluthat 
has advanced, in which large-scale expansion of agriculture is identified as the 
historical force that caused the breakdown of kin-based forms of production, 
paving way for the rise of an entrenched class of peasantry. “This meant the 
induction of extra-kin labour for purposes of production; and it proved to be 
the thin end of the wedge which ultimately eroded the entire system and brought 
about a new formation.” It must be noted that Veluthat does not identify the 
state or the brahmana establishments (including brabmadeéya settlements and 
temples) as agents in bringing into effect the transformation from the Sangam to 
the post-Sangam period. The state and the brahmana establishments were, in his 
assessment, products of the transformation, not its cause, agent, or precondition. 
This is a persuasive argument. For we have seen that when these processes were 
unfurling in the Tamil country in the fourth, the fifth, and the sixth centuries, 
the Pallava energies were concentrated, almost completely, in coastal Andhra 
and parts of Karnataka. The brabmadeéyas that they established were also in 
these regions. Pallava role in recasting production relations in the Kavéri delta 
and other parts of Tamil Nadu—if at all they played one—was peripheral. By 
the time when Simhavisnu and his successors turned to Tamil Nadu, powerful 
peasant proprietors (the ndttars) were already in control of the agrarian regime 
of the region, the Pallankovil Copperplates testifying to it. 

A prudent way of engaging with the peasant magnates was enlisting them 
into the service of the state as revenue farmers and recasting production relations 
in the region. The Colas deployed this strategy fruitfully after the tenth century 
on a large scale. But the Pallavas of the seventh and the early eighth centuries 
took no steps in this direction. Owing, perhaps, to the influence that the peasant 


™4 Gurukkal (2012: 40-1). 

"5S See the discussion in Veluthat (2009a: 45-7). 
u6 Thid., 46. 

"7 Tbid., 188. Also see ibid., 19-Go (that is, ch. 1). 
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magnates wielded over land relations, Mahéndravarman I and his successor seem 
to have treated them merely as sources of agrarian revenue and allowed them 
to reign supreme in their respective agrarian worlds, without initiating reforms 
in agrarian relations. At the same time, they turned towards the emerging 
urban milieu, invented a new form of statecraft centred on the cult of the 
royal personality, and developed a refined aesthetic infrastructure centring on 
architecture, music, drama, literature, and poetics that was to change, in due 
course, the grammar of statecraft, and its aesthetics, in large parts of South Asia. 


Revised version of the paper published under the same title in Studies in History 33, no. 
2 (2017): 127-50. 


4 Changes in Land Relations and the Changing 
Fortunes of the Céra State 


Our examination of the processes of state formation in India in Chapters 2 and 3 
leads us to the proposition that it was the spread of landed property that enabled 
the rise of states in different parts of the subcontinent after the fourth century, and 
that the state turned out to be the agency par excellence for regulating property 
relations. The situation obtaining in Himachal Pradesh between the sixth and 
the twelfth centuries reinforces this proposition. In most parts of Himachal 
Pradesh, arable land suitable for grain production was not available on a scale 
comparable to the one in the Gangetic plains and the deltas of the east coast. This 
geographical constraint resulted in lower levels of agrarian expansion, weaker 
structuring of land relations, and lesser degrees of conflicts arising from land 
control. In consequence, states that evolved in Himachal Pradesh were weaker 
in constitution and shorn of the regalities displayed by the Ganga valley and 
peninsular states. Land grants were few in number. As a matter of fact, only six 
land grant charters have survived from the six centuries between the seventh and 
the twelfth, or rather five charters, if we discount one of them which historians 
regard as spurious. Territories like Trigarta, Parakamata, and Panthila, which 
arose here, never rose to the heights of a Kalinga, a Garjara, or a Karnata Visaya. 

On the other hand, there were instances where areas that were rich in 
agriculture showed the tendency of developing strong agrarian relations and the 
growth of a powerful peasantry from very early times, resulting in a preference 
for localized political control that was resistant to the overlordship of a state. 
Punjab and Haryana provide instances of this kind. No land grants were made 
in these regions until the end of the twelfth century. No states emerged from 
within these regions either, except the short-lived line of the Pusyabhitis that 
ruled for some years in the beginning of the seventh century from Sthanvisvara 
(Thanésar) in Haryana, before moving to Kanyakubja (Kannauj) in Uttar 
Pradesh. The Vengi region of Andhra is another case in point. It never produced 
a state from within. A lateral line of the Calukyas of Badami was installed there 
in the early seventh century. It remained a tributary dynasty, forced to shift its 
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allegiance to their overlords in Karnataka and Tamil Nadu from time to time, 
until one of its scions, Kulottunga I, usurped the Céla throne and moved to 
Tamil Nadu in 1070. The Eradaruntru belt of Karnataka,' comprising the two 
localities of Puligere 300 and Belvola 300, was another fertile region with an 
entrenched peasantry, where states did not evolve from within. As a buffer zone 
between the Kadamba and the Badami Calukya heartlands, its resources were 
greatly sought after, and many a battle fought there, especially in the eleventh 
and the twelfth centuries, when the Kalyana Calukyas brought it under their 
control. Even in the Kavéri delta, where a strong peasantry had risen by the mid 
first millennium CE, the state did not evolve from within until the time of the 
Colas of the Vijayalaya line in the late ninth century. These instances underscore 
the significance of land relations in determining the evolution and entrenchment 
of the state as an institution. 

Not only was it possible for land relations to nurture locality-level polities and 
impede the rise of states, it was also possible for them to cause the disintegration 
of an actually existing state. A striking instance of this kind is noticed in Kerala. 
We must examine this instance at some length, as it can shed light on the nature 
of land relations that evolved in India before the twelfth century. 

Sometime in the early twelfth century, the Céra state, which held sway over 
large parts of Kerala for nearly three hundred years, fell apart. This in itself is 
not extraordinary in any way. What makes it an event of significance that cannot 
be overlooked is the fact that never again in pre-modern Kerala did political 
control attain territorial magnitude and semantic dimensions on a scale even 
remotely comparable to the Céra experience. The Céra state was not replaced by 
another state that had a comparable presence across the region. The succeeding 
polities were organized, almost invariably, into chiefdoms, localities, and estates, 
large and small. These were localized nodes of control, operating under several 
geographical constraints. 

How did this transition from one form of polity to the other come about? 
This question is yet to be posed with the earnestness it deserves. In raising it, we 
are certainly not suggesting that state is the ideal, or that the transition from a 
‘well-organized’ state to a ‘disorganized’ order of statelessness is a departure from 
the ideal. We must lay emphasis on this point, even if it is true that within Kerala, 


' The undivided Dharavada district, from which the present-day districts of Dharavada, 
Gadaga, and Havéri were carved out in 1994. 
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the Céra state was seen as representing the ideal political order. Chief after chief 
aspired to the status of kingship as enshrined in the Dharmasastras, deployed the 
vocabularies of statecraft in most of their transactions, and oftentimes claimed 
that it was the last Céra king that conferred political authority on their family. 
The sources available for the study of the Céras are not too many. They are 
also fragmentary in nature. Much of our information comes from inscriptions, 
which are about 150 in number. No inscription has come to light yet from the 
capital city of Mahddayapuram, or from important centres like Valapattanam, 
where the Kolattunadt chiefs were headquartered. Several major temples, like 
the ones at Aranmula, Cannannir, Tirunavaya, and Annamanada, have also 
not yielded inscriptions from this period. Some inscriptions, such as the one 
at Cerppulasséri, are in a bad state of preservation, while a few others, like the 
Parvati-Paramésvara temple inscription at Pinarayi,* are yet to be deciphered. 
Many others from places like Indianir, Kavuntara, and Avittattir have still 
not been published, while some like the Airanikkulam Inscription of Goda 
Ravi and the Pudukkodt Inscription of Indu Goda have appeared in forms 
that are far from satisfactory. Contemporary texts providing a reasonable 
narrative account do not exist. Latter-day works, like the Keralolpatti and the 
Keralamahatmyam, tell us more about the historical memories that a section of 
the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century elites from Malabar chose to cherish. 
These texts are invaluable for understanding the mentalities and political 
aspirations of the period when they were put together, but they can be relied 
upon for reconstructing an earlier period only with considerable circumspection. 
In spite of these difficulties, studies on the Céra state have been exceptional 
for their empirical richness and conceptual rigour.? The works of Elamkulam P. 
N. Kunjan Pillai and M. G. S. Narayanan have settled questions of chronology 
and succession with a considerable degree of precision, although many dark 
areas still remain. Studies by M. R. Raghavavarier, Kesavan Veluthat, Rajan 
Gurukkal, and K. N. Ganesh have addressed questions related to the political 
economy—such as the agrarian structure, land tenures, labour, forms of surplus 


* Discovered in 2007 during a survey of inscriptions undertaken by this author and 
Abhilash Malayil. 

3 See M. G. S. Narayanan (1971, 1996), Gurukkal (1992), Veluthat (1993a, 2009a), and 
Ganesh (2009). Also see relevant portions in Raghavavarier and Gurukkal (1992) and 
Ganesh (1990). These studies have advanced over the pioneering perspectives developed 
in Elamkulam (1953, 1959). 
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appropriation, trade, administration, assemblies, the temple-centred networks 
of production and redistribution, and locality politics—with admirable 
clarity. Considerable attention has been paid to political aspects such as the 
emergence, structure, and nature of the state, and the dimensions of ideology 
and legitimation, although the studies here are less compelling.* 

A major shortfall of these studies is their tendency to treat the three odd 
centuries of Céra rule asa single historical bloc.’ Thus, local assemblies like sabha, 
paradai(parisat), ur/urar, and ardlar are regarded as existing across the length of 
the state and throughout the Céra period without any change, which as we shall 
see was hardly the case. Another oversight in existing studies is the belief that the 
Céras sought counsel from a body called the ndlutali, consisting of brahmana 
representatives from four (alu) major temples (ta/i). The fact, though, is that 
we never hear of such a body before the twelfth century when it occurs for the 
first time in an inscription of the last Céra king, Rama Kulasékhara.° Changes 
were seen in the nature of tenures such as the kilidu, which existing studies have 
not taken note of. 

The focus on the entire Céra period as a single bloc has not been without 
its dividends. It has brought interesting facts to light. M. G. S. Narayanan has 
shown that the paddy—gold ratio remained constant during much of the Céra 
period.” Payment of fines (dandam) and protection fees (raksabhogam) is also 
found throughout the period, although the amount varied from case to case.* 
However, the changes during these centuries call for careful scrutiny, as they reveal 
a momentous transformation in the political economy of Kerala, which led to 
the liquidation of an existing political order and its replacement by a new one. 

The Céra inscriptions are notorious for not being of assistance in 
reconstructing a chronology of rulers. They do not carry the prasastis for which 
inscriptions from other parts of the subcontinent are known. In the absence of 
information about the relationship between two rulers, the succession pattern 
among the Céras—whether patrilineal or matrilineal—is also not brought out 
with clarity. To make matters worse, very little information exists to show thatall 


4 Veluthat (1978, 1979, 1993b, 2009a: 61-82) and Narayanan and Veluthat (1978). 
5 Historians are of course not unaware of the uneven nature of development during this 
period. See Veluthat (2009a: 198-9). 
© Travancore Archaeological Series (hereafter TAS), 5, no. 13. 
7 1 kalanju gold = 2 kalam paddy, M. G. S. Narayanan (1996: 167-8). 


8 Tbid., 135-9. 
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kings known to have ruled between the mid ninth and the early twelfth centuries 
indeed belonged to the Céra line. Doubts have been expressed about the very 
existence of a Céra state in Kerala,? which can of course be allayed by a number 
of considerations, such as (4) the similarity in the invocation at the beginning of 
the records, (0) the possibility of persuasively tracing the chronology of at least 
some of the rulers, (c) the discontinuation of such indicators from inscriptions 
after the early decades of the twelfth century, (d) corroborative records from 
the neighbouring Tamil Nadu and Karnataka about Kerala being under the 
Céramans, and (d) the widely accepted legend of later times that a line of Céras 
ruled from Mahddayapuram.”° 

The inscriptions on hand generally pertain to land transactions concerning 
temples. Attention to the changes in the nature of these transactions reveal 
that far-reaching transformations in the nature of property relations were at 
work throughout the Céra period. Shifts were also seen in patterns of surplus 
appropriation. By the early twelfth century, forms of control governing property 
relations had considerably altered, and the dynamics of control exercised in the 
ninth and early tenth centuries rendered ineffective. In what follows, we will 
examine the Céra inscriptions to understand these changes. 

Most records from the Céra period pertain to eleemosynary land transactions 
and temple services. From their purports, we gather the picture of a fairly 
advanced agrarian economy with numerous temple-centred settlements, 
especially in the riparian belts of the Pamba, the Periyar, and the Ponnani rivers 
(see Map 4.1 for a distribution of these settlements). Eleemosynary lands were 
popularly known as brahmasvam (brahmana holdings) and dévasvam (temple 
holdings) in more recent times. The same was perhaps true of the Céra period. 
The first known reference to brabmasvam and dévasvam comes from Poranniattiri 


9 Freeman (2003: 444~-5n17). Most studies refer to the Céras as Perumals, which is a 
misnomer. The Perumal (‘the Great One’)—evidently a short form of Peruman Adigal 
(‘the Great Son’s Holy Feet’)—is generally used as a synonym for the king in inscriptions 
from south India during this period. As a matter of fact, the expression found in the 
inscriptions is Céraman, not Céra. 

© The Céra rulers were Sthanu Ravi Kulasékhara (844/45-ca. 870/71), Rama Rajasékhara 
(870/71-ca. 883/84), Vijayaraga (ca. 883/84-ca. 895), Goda Goda and Kérala Késari 
(both between ca. 895-ca. 905/06), Goda Ravi (905/06-ca. 943/44), Indu Géda/ 
IndéSvaran Goda (943/44-962/63), Bhaskara Ravi Manukuladitya (959/60-ca. 1025/26), 
Rajasimha, Ravi Goda, Raja Raja, Ravi Rama, Rama Rajaditya, and Adityan Goda 
Ranaditya (all between ca. 1021/22-1089), and Rama Kulagékhara (1089/90-ca. 1122/23). 
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Map 4.1 Major settlements of the Céra period 
Courtesy: Author. 
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(932-3)." Temples in this period received lands in several ways. Land donated 
(dana) to it was called dévadanam—and at times dévabhoga—in other parts 
of south India. This seems to have been the case in Kerala too. At least two 
inscriptions—one each from Trppanittura” and Pudukkodu%—speak of the 
dévadanam. Temples also held land on lease.’* There is very little evidence to 
show that they engaged in the cultivation of land. In most cases, land was let out 
on karanmai, a tenancy at will. This was done either by the temple or by those 
who held trustee rights over land by way of idayidu, an intermediate tenure. 

There are several cases in which land was placed under the temple as kilidi. 
Literally a ‘subordinate tenure’, the exact nature of this arrangement is not 
clear. Most kilidu records speak of a protection fee called raksabhogam. In most 
cases, the land is entrusted to the temple or the deity or the functionaries of the 
temple. Little else is said in these records, but for all their ambiguities, there 
occurs a pattern in the kéilid# transactions that encourages us to make a set of 
critical observations. 

Itis seen from Table 4.1 that most lands placed on kilidu belonged to queens 
or chiefs. At Perunna, it was a private individual, Ediran Kaviran, who placed 
kilidu. This is an interesting departure, although the land made over by him 
originally belonged to the Mufifinadt chief who had mortgaged it to him. In 
most cases, kilidu occurs along with raksabhogam, and where only the latter is 
found, no other tenure is generally mentioned, so the raksabhogam can be treated 
safely as a protection fee for that tenure. In the Mamballi Inscription, there is 
reference to the raksabhogam paid on an idayidu, but the said land was a kilidu 
placed by Adityan Umayamma, which was then identified as an idayidi for 
administering its cultivation, proceeds, and so on. It is, therefore, the original 
status of the land as kilidu, and not idayidu, that necessitated the payment of 
raksabhogam." 

The situation is different in one case found in the Tiruvalla Plates. Here, it is 
a private individual, the head of the Amrtamangalam family, who is found paying 


" South Indian Inscriptions (hereafter SI/), 7, no. 171. 

2 TAS, 6, no. 52. 

3 The published version of this inscription in Ramachandran (2007) does not meet the 
requisite academic standards, and has therefore not been consulted. The inscription 
is noted in Annual Report of Epigraphy 354 of 1924. 

4 TAS, 2, no. 62. 

'S The idayidu is discussed on pp. 147-8. 

6 TAS, 4-1, no. 1. 
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raksabhogam. The kilid is not mentioned here. In an interesting departure from 


the earlier trend, the raksabhogam is now paid on an idayidu. We shall return to 


this case while discussing the status of the ardlar. 


Of the ten instances where raksabhogam figures in Table 4.1, it occurs as a 


payment for the kilidi in six cases. The purpose is not specified in three cases, 


Table 4.1 Records of kilidi grants 


SI. Place Donor Reference Reference to Recipient 
No. to Kilidi Raksabhogm 
1  Airanikkulam Ravi Piratti Yes Yes urar and paradai 
2  —-Avittattar Céraman Madéviyar Yes Yes Temple 
3 ~—-Avittattar Céraman Yes No Temple 
Madéviyar (?) 
4 Trkkakkara No Yes Deity 
5 Nedumburam Yes No Temple ? 
Tali 
6 Tirunelli-1 Kufftikkuttavarman Yes No Sanydsis, yogis 
and Srivaisnavas 
7  Tirunelli-2 Sankaran Yes No 500 and 5000 
Gédavarman 
8 Tiruvannar  Paliyattu Kannan Yes No 600 
Kanthan 
9  Mamballit | Adityan Umayamma Yes Yes Deity 
10 Mamballi-2  -do-? No Yes Not mentioned 
m  Tiruvalla The head of the No Yes Not mentioned 
lines 451-3 Amrtamangalam 
family 
1  Tiruvalla Not mentioned. No No Deity 
lines 329-35 
3 ~~ Tiruvalla Raman Madévi Yes No Deity 
lines 537-40 
14 ~~ Tiruvalla Ravi Srikanthan Yes Yes Ravi Srikanthan ? 
lines 476-9 
15  Tiruvalla Ravi Srikanthan Yes Yes Not mentioned 
lines 51-4 
16 Trkkakkara Not mentioned No Yes Not mentioned 
17 Perunna Ediran Kaviran Yes Yes Poduval ? 


Source: Culled from inscriptions. 
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while in one late instance, it is paid for an idayidu. We may, therefore, infer 
that the raksabhogam was a fee paid for placing land on kilidu, and that this 
arrangement underwent a change in the later periods.'’” 

Itis strange that kilidus, placed by queens and chiefs, called for a ‘protection 
fee’, as though lands belonging to the aristocracy were in need of protection from 
raids, encroachments, confiscation, or misuse. The expression raksabhogam can 
in fact be creatively interpreted as a maintenance fee or a fee paid to ‘protect’ 
the land from falling fallow. We cannot go with this interpretation, tempting 
though itis. At least two instances militate against it. Both occur in the Tiruvalla 
Copperplates and pertain to Ravi Srikanthan’s kilidi. It is stated in both cases 
that the land shall be protected from the anger of the king and the chief." 

The oldest datable Perumal inscription is the Tarisappalli Copperplates 
from the fifth regnal year of Sthanu Ravi (849-50).”? This charter grants land 
in Kurakkénikkollam to Maruvan Sapir Iso, a Syrian Christian merchant from 
the Middle East, to build a church. The grant (vidupeérz) is given as attipperd. 
Atti refers to the ‘pouring’ or ‘libation’ of water, and is clearly a translation of 
dhara-purvaka found in Sanskrit records from other parts of the subcontinent. 
And péré is to ‘bring forth’ or ‘produce’. It has been argued that the latter-day 

janmam tenure is the same as the attippera.*° The Tarisappalli charter confirms 
that the attippera was not limited to the brahmanas and the temple even at this 
early stage. 

The extent of land granted to Tarisappalli is not quantifiable, but it is 
certainly large. The boundaries of the land are vayalkkddu in the east, the 
outer wall of the little gate of the palace in the southeast, the sea in the west, 
toranattottam in the north, and Punnattala Andilantdttam in the northeast. 
The karanmai of the city was granted to two trading groups, Afjuvannam 
and Manigramam. There was perhaps a substantial farming component in the 
land granted. This might have included paddy-growing wetlands (vayal) and 
dryland suitable for garden crops (tottam), if the presence of vayal and tottam 


7 Kesavan Veluthat feels that raksabhogam is the same as attaikkol, which is regarded by 
historians as the regular annual revenue of the state, apparently because of its periodicity 
(Veluthat 2009a: 204). A discussion of the attaikkél is beyond the scope of the present 
chapter. 

‘araiya kopavum samanta kopavum’, lines 342-3 and 476-7, TAS, 2-3. 

TAS, 2, nos 9 (I) and 9 (II). 

Veluthat (20092: 287); see also Ganesh (1991), which is a brilliant study of janmam and 
kanam rights from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. 
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as boundaries is any indication. Permission was granted to the Ilavars to bring 
their cart and sell (their wares), and to the Vannars to work, within the fortified 
(madil) complex. Evidently then, a large settlement is placed at the disposal of 
the church. All revenues from the land and its occupants, including talaikkanam, 
énikkanam, trai, ménipponnt, polipponnt, iravucoru, kuddnali, and so on, are 
exempted, which perhaps means that these are to be made over to the church and 
not appropriated by the functionaries entrusted with the collection of revenue. 

The next record, a stone inscription from Irinnalakkuda, refers to an idayidu 
land, but the nature of the transaction is not clear. What is clear, though, is the 
substantial extent of this piece of land: from Irinamnadt in the west to Idarar 
in the east, and from Kuttankulam tank in the north to a stream (its name lost) 
in the south. The agreement pertaining to this land was arrived at in Sthanu 
Ravi’s eleventh regnal year (855-6). 

Six years later (861-2), Puftjappadagarattit Jayantan Sankaran granted land 
to the Tiruvarruvay temple for feeding brahmanas on Avani Onam. Two fields 
were made over, with a sowing capacity of ten kalams (approximately 800 
kilograms) and 500 ndlis (about 500 or 125 kilograms) respectively. Soil across 
much of the Kerala coastline is known to be saline. Tiruvarruvay is nearly 25 
kilometres away from the coast in a beeline, but it was submerged. under the 
sea at least till r1o00 BCE, when the Holocene sea level in the region stopped 
rising and regression commenced. The saline soil kept productivity low. Under 
pre-modern conditions, a seed—yield ratio of 1:5 to 1:10 was possible only in the 
Kollangddii-Nenmira-Sornir triangle of the interior Palakkadt district. The 
coastal belt is unlikely to have yielded anything more than three times the seed 
capacity, which is the lowest recorded yield from pre-modern south India. At 
this modest rate, the two fields of Pufjappadagaratti Jayantan Sankaran were 


* Bulletin of the Rama Varma Research Institute, 9, no. 1, p. 43. 
» The latter figure (125 kilograms) corresponds to 500 ndlis, but ndli also occurs as a 
synonym for idannali in most Céra inscriptions, in which case the former figure (500 


kilograms) holds good. 


2 


wo 


Some inscriptions of the Keladi Nayakas (sixteenth and seventeenth centuries) from 
the neighbouring Karnataka record the seed-yield ratio. A copperplate grant of 1573 
from Tirthahalli gives the figures for twenty-three fields. The lowest ratio mentioned 
is 1:3. Except a solitary instance of 1:7.5, the ratio never exceeds 1:6. See EC, 8, Th. 5. 
Within Kerala, there were areas where the ratio was as low as 1:2 (Kesavan Veluthat, 
personal communication), although this is not documented in any source that I have 


been able to consult. 
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capable of yielding 2,775 kilograms of paddy per season, making available for 
consumption a net quantity of 1,850 kilograms.** With two cropping seasons 
in a year, 3,700 kilograms of paddy came from the two fields, which is a huge 
quantity for feeding brahmanas on Avani Onam, even if the tenant or the lessee 
appropriated a part of it.*5 Although the grant was not sizable in terms of extent, 
it was truly generous given the purpose for which it was set aside. This can be 
said even if it is presumed that the quantity of paddy generated by the grant 
catered to the entire celebrations associated with Avani Onam and not merely 
to feeding brahmanas. 

Not far from Tiruvarruvay is Valappalli, from where an incomplete 
copperplate has been found. This inscription records grants made to the 
Kailasamudayanar temple in the twelfth year of Rama Rajasékhara (ca. 882- 
3).2 A paddy field of 20 to 25 kalam seed capacity at Kirankadambanar Kari, 
another field of 10 kalam at Mandilakalam, two smaller fields of 500 nalis each 
at Kallarruvay Véli and Kafjikkavu, a residential plot at Pilikkodt, and 150 tanis 
of paddy and three dinars obtained (as rent?) from the residential plot belonging 
to a certain Kavadi Kannan Sankaran—these were the grants made.?7 At a 
seed-yield ratio of 1:3, Kirankadambanar Kari could yield about 8,000 kilograms 
paddy in two seasons, Mandilakalam 3,200 kilograms, and Kallarruvay Veli and 
Kanjikkavt 500 kilograms each.*® 

The situation began to change in the early tenth century, when temples 
began to receive land by means other than grants. In the thirteenth year of Goda 


*4 This is by taking into account the lower figure of 125 kilograms for the 500 ndlis. 

*s The tenant’s share does not seem to have been uniform in all cases. In an inscription 
from Trkkakkara, it is said that he retained 20 kalams out of 214 and made over the 
remaining 194 kalams to the temple (TAS, 3, no. 46). His share here is less than 10 
per cent. Another inscription from the same place speaks of a tenth as the tenant’s 
share (TAS, 2, no. 7 [M]). A record from Panniyankara gives the figure as one-fourth 
(M.G.S. Narayanan 1971: 122-36). 

6 Tt was till recently believed—on unconvincing palaeographic grounds—that Rama 

Rajasékhara ruled before Sthanu Ravi, but a recent inscription discovered from 

Kurumattir near Mafijéri by M. R. Raghavavarier places the commencement of his 

rule in the year 871-2, that is, after Sthanu Ravi. I thank Kesavan Veluthat for providing 

me with the text of this unpublished inscription. 

27 TAS, 2, no. 2. 

28 The yield from Kallarruvay Véli and Kafjikkavt will be 2,000 kilograms each if nali 

is meant to signify idavivali. 
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Ravi (918-19), the queen Ravi Piratti entrusted land as kilidi to the arar and 
paradai of Airanikkulam. This included land held by her as idayidu.”? Seven 
years later, the queen Céraman Madéviyar made over land to the Avittattar 
temple as kilidii.3° An inscription from Nedumburam Tali speaks of Sridhara 
Nanniacci attaching her land as kilidw to the temple. The donor bore the title 
Tribhuvana Mahadévi, commonly used by queens during this period.” It was 
not unusual for kings in south India during this period to marry dancing girls or 
for women from royal households to attach themselves to a temple as dancers. 
The likelihood, then, of the navinacci being a queen cannot be ruled out. 

The kilidz in all three cases were not perpetual grants, nor did they involve the 
transfer of ownership. In at least two cases, the lands involved were substantial in 
extent. In the case of Ravi Piratti, all the wild lands surrounding the two villages 
concerned were made over, in addition to her idayidu, the palace, tolls, the ghee 
set aside for services, gold, and the agrestic labourers. Sridhara Nannacci’s kilidii 
included the settlements of Colar, Cattanir, Cirumattar, Perumanankadt, and 
Marunnadu, and a great field (perumbulam), a seven-kalam field set aside as 
service tenure for the Bhatta (bhattavrtti), and seven house-plots belonging to 
the palace. The extent of Céraman Madéviyar’s kilidz has not been specified. In 
the case of Ravi Piratti’s kilidi, the record clearly states that the ardlar are not 
supposed to sell the land or place it under usufructuary mortgage (orri). What 
this record indicates is that selling or mortgaging of land was not unknown in 
tenth century Kerala. 

A qualitative change is seen in the Cokkar Inscription of the fifteenth year 
of Goda Ravi (ca. 920-1).* It speaks of an impressive endowment made by 


*? An unprofessional version of this inscription has been published in Ramachandran 
(2007), which is not consulted here. I thank Kesavan Veluthat for providing an 
annotated text of this inscription. 

3° Bulletin of the Rama Varma Research Institute, 8, no. 2. There are no means to ascertain 
whether Céraman Madéviyar was the same as Ravi Piratti. 

3 TAS, 8, no. 33 (IV). 

% Narayanan places the commencement of Goda Ravi’s rule in the year 883 (M.G.S. 
Narayanan 1996: 26-7). This is largely based on the reading of the Kali age in an 
inscription of Goda Ravi’s as ndlayirattumoppati (‘done in 4000’) rather than 
ndlayirattumuppati (‘4030’). He justifies this reading on the grounds that the year 
4030 does not agree with the position of Jupiter mentioned in the inscription. The 
reading he prefers is grammatically flawed, but such flaws are not unknown in the 
Céra inscriptions. Most epigraphists have endorsed ndlayirattumuppati as the correct 
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Karkottupurattt: Kadamban Kumaran to the deity of his Kumaranarayanapuram 
temple. Although the grant made is huge like the earlier ones at Tarisappalli, 
Irinnalakkuda, Valappalli, and Airanikkulam, it warrants attention due to the 
strikingly modest size of each individual plot. The seven kalams and ten tunis set 
aside for naivéd yam included a four-kalam field, a thirty-tani field, two (three?) 
ten-tunt fields, and two five-tani fields.3 Three kalams and eleven tanis went 
towards maintaining a lamp, and this consisted of three one-kalam fields and an 
eleven-tuni field. The four kalams received for maintaining another lamp was 
made up of two one-kalam fields, two five-tani fields, and a thirty-témi field. 
The endowment for the priest consisted of half a house-plot and four kalams 
and four ténis, the latter comprising four ten-tani fields, two twelve-tani fields, 
a five-tuni field, and a fifteen-tani field. The Cokktr grant included several 
other such endowments. The largest piece among all these fragments was the 
four-kalam field in the endowment for naivédyam. The seven kalams and ten 
tunis granted for everyday naivédyam is hardly a match to the ten kalams which 
Pufjappadagaratti: Jayantan Sankaran gave to the Tiruvarruvay temple for 
feeding brahmanas once in a year. Temple grants from the early tenth century 
were not what they were half a century ago. 

A striking contrast to the Cokkar endowments obtains in the Tiruvalla 
Copperplates, where the case of the Vémbalanadu chief, Ravi Srikanthan, 
placing a 3,500-kalam field as kilidu is recorded.** This is not a lone instance of 
its kind. Bhaskara Ravi donated a 2,000-kalam land at Kayinkari to the Tiruvalla 


reading. At least two other assumptions are involved in Narayanan’s reading. First, it 
believes that figures in the inscriptions are always correctly recorded, but this is hardly 
the case. Hundreds of inscriptions in the neighbouring Tamil Nadu and Karnataka 
point to inaccuracies in their dates, caused by scribal errors. Such a possibility cannot be 
ruled out in this case either. Second, the expression occurs at the end of the inscription 
as if by an afterthought, even though the regnal year and the position of Jupiter are 
indicated at the beginning of inscription as in most other records. No other inscription 
from Kerala mentions the date at the end separately. One need not presume that it 
points to the date when the agreement was made. It may well be the date when the 
inscription was commissioned. We accept ndldyirattumuppatu as the correct reading 


and place the commencement of Goda Ravi’s rule in the year 905-6. 
3 


oS 


The sani, like most measures, varies in size, but in the present instance, it is one- 
twentieth of a kalam. 
34 TAS, 2-3, lines 48-54. 
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temple.3> There are several other such examples in the Tiruvalla Copperplates. 
No precise dates are available for any of these deeds. The Tiruvalla Copperplates 
are a compilation of several documents from the ninth to the twelfth century. 
They were apparently recorded on palm leaves at the time of transactions and 
put together on a set of copperplates towards the end of the twelfth century or 
so° The nature of the grants recorded there seems to deviate from the general 
trend noticed in tenth-century records from other parts of Kerala. This contrast 
occurred due to the different pace of historical developments that the Pamba 
valley, where Tiruvalla is located, had experienced. We will return to this point 
soon. 

The deed recording Ravi Srikanthan’s kilidiis not fully extant. Nevertheless, 
it points to an important development in land management practices. Tenancy 
in the case of this kilidz is awarded on a hereditary basis*” and, therefore, not 
transferable. There are a few other records that declare tenancy as hereditary. 
One is a tenth-century charter from Trprannodt, which was the outcome of an 
agreement made in the twenty-seventh year of Gdda Ravi (ca. 932-3).38 Another 
is a record from Perunna, apparently from the eleventh century.3? 

These records are significant not because they declare tenancy per se as 
hereditary. In both cases, tenancy was under the karanmai tenure, which was 
tenure over an eleemosynary grant and not over a private holding. The records 
thus bring an interesting fact to light. A few elite and influential families were 
beginning to exercise greater control over the affairs of the temple by securing 
hereditary access to its resources, so much so that what was originally a tenancy 
at will was now becoming a hereditary right. 

A situation more complex than the one found at Cokkdr occurs in the 
Cembra Inscription of the twelfth year of Indu Goda (954-5). Here, for the first 
time, the assembly adopting the resolution consists of a person whose official 
status is not indicated. His name is Tondadi Markkanayina Abhiraman. It is 
not possible to determine whether he is a chief or a temple/state functionary. He 
seems, rather, to bea landed magnate, claiming stakes in the affairs of the Cembra 


33 TAS, 2-3, lines 302-3. 


w 
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It is likely that many leading temples of this period maintained records on palm leaves, 
which unlike Tiruvalla, were not transferred to copperplates at a later stage. 

7 ‘santati prakrtiyay karanmai ceytu’, 4S, 2-3, line 54. 

38 SIT, 5, no. 783. 

9 TAS, 5, no. 2. 
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temple. There is no mention of the temple receiving any land in this deed. 
Instead, specific measures of rice and paddy are set aside for various purposes, 
which shall be regularly supplied by individuals and households identified in 
the agreement. We do not know if any of the fields and plots belonged to the 
persons mentioned therein. There are, however, suggestions that the lands 
were owned or held by the temple, and were made over to the individuals on 
tenure for specific purposes. The Mayilkkara plot, for instance, is assigned to 
Kumaran Yaksan (a gate keeper?), his mother, and his aunt. The assignees, the 
record tells us, shall offer two ndlis of rice (everyday?) for the midday services. 
We get hints of a similar arrangement from the fact that Darsanan of Cirattala, 
Yaksanar of Calakkara, and Kadadiran Kumaran of Kavéri were asked to make 
offerings, not from Cirattala, Calakkara, and Kavéri, but from Tirumaleéri, 
Kottakaravéliyagam, and Ilikkadit, respectively. The deed does not specify the 
tenure under which the plots and fields were held. Several other individuals 
and plots/fields are mentioned in the deed. Sankaran Sridharan holds the 
Kunrattt plot and Maniyan Kanthan the Vénnayattt plot. Paddy is also to be 
supplied from the fields of Korriyar, Manattunayar, and Karumara. Kivéri 
Candrasékharan is expected to offer rice for the performance of Tapatisamvarana. 
Kuruvattéri Narayanan shall provide for the maintenance of a lamp from (the 
proceeds of) Udiyanpuram, the present plot (Kuruvattéri?), and Tirumangalam. 
Four hundred ndlis from Karappalam and 300 from Cundipadam are set aside as 
service tenure for the priest (santivrtti). Five individuals are named as witness to 
the deed: Narayanan Kanthan of Calapparambut, Kanthan Simhan the kaliyeri 
(?) from Ménmanappuram, Kunran Tariyan the adhikarar, Vijayan the chief of 
troops from Kalituttam, and the perumtaccan (chief architect) from Velkottu. 
The last named was apparently the engraver of the record. 

The presence of many individuals and households in a temple transaction 
points to the rising strength of landed magnates in tenth-century Kerala. The 
role of private individuals as witness to the agreement is also provocatively new. 
This is unheard of before the tenth century. The first known deed in which 
private individuals figure as witness is the Avittattir Inscription of the twentieth 
year of Goda Ravi (ca. 925-6). The witnesses here are Kadamba Narayanan 
of Mailayanpalli, Goda Vembalamanan of Karimakku, Kanthan Tayan of 
Malimangalam, Kantha Narayanan of Kayamarram, Vaikkanni Narayanan (of 
Kannapula ?), and Sankara Narayanan of Kanur.#° Witnesses are generally not 


4° Bulletin of the Rama Varma Research Institute, 8, no. 2. 
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named in the inscriptions. They occur with considerable regularity only in the 
Trkkakkara records." 

With the growing participation of private individuals in temple affairs, the 
practice of endowing temples with land began to decline. Before long, temples 
in most parts of Kerala stopped receiving land as perpetual grants or gifts. In the 
second year of Bhaskara Ravi (963-4?), Raman Jayasimhan made over a piece of 
land to the Vennayir temple as attipperu.* A new situation is seen in an undated 
grant, apparently from the early period of Bhaskara Ravi. Here, the poduval of 
Cokiram gave Padifayirrupotta, renamed Bhaskarapuram, as aftippéru to the 
Irinnalakkuda temple.* The tenancy of the land was awarded to four members 
of Manigramam, namely Goda Kumaran of Ayikkara, Kumaran Goda of Uradt, 
Nagan Kannan of ...liyatt, and Kanthan Kumaran of Uradu. The protection of 
Bhaskarapuram was entrusted not to the local militia, but to the 600 body of 
the nadu to which the donor belonged, Valluvanadu. 

The history of land grants in the Céra period more or less draws to a close 
here. Not one grant is known to have been made by a private individual like 
Pufjappadagarattu Jayantan Sankaran, Raman Jayasimhan, or Karkéttupuratti 
Kadamban Kumaran, or by a temple functionary like the poduval of Cokiram 
anywhere in Kerala, except to some temples in the Pamba valley, in the next 150 
years of Céra rule. In romu—12, Bhaskara Ravi placed several plots from the royal 
holding (cérikkal) at the service of the Milikkalam temple.*+ This is the last- 
known temple grant from the Céra period outside the Pamba valley. With this 
grant, royal endowments also came to an end. 

A few records from the late tenth and early eleventh centuries bring to light 
the other side of the story. In the thirteenth year of Bhaskara Ravi (975-6), the 
Trkkakkara temple pledged some of its lands to Subrahmanyan Narayanan and 
Subrahmanyan Krsnan on a simple mortgage (panayam), which included the 


+ The Tarisappalli Copperplates record the names of witnesses in Kufic and Hebrew 
scripts. The witnesses are all (traders?) from the Middle East (ZS, 2, nos 9[I] and 9 
[II]). Witnesses also figure in Bhaskara Ravi’s Jewish Copperplates (1000-1). One of 
them is an army chief and the other five the chiefs of Venadt (Govardhana Marttandan), 
Vembalanadii (Goda Srikanthan), Eralanadii (Manavébala Manaviyan), Valluvanadit 
(Rajarajan Sastan), and Nedumburayarnadii (Goda Ravi) (EJ, 3, 68ff.). 

# No. 24 in Ramachandran (2007). Unfortunately, the editor does not mention the 
source from which he obtained this inscription. 

3 Bulletin of the Rama Varma Research Institute, 9, no. 1, p. 44. 

44 TAS, 2, no. 7 (K). 
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village of Trkkakkara, a field called Nedunkari held by the Karikkattu family on 
lease, and the twelve kalanju gold of (or received as rent by) the u/ppadan (chief 
of temple security) and the perumudiyan (chief of temple affairs). In return, 
the two brothers were expected to offer 100 ndlis of rice to the temple. Half of 
it was reserved for the deity, the remaining half for feeding the Srivaisnavas.* 
In 999-1000, when Bhaskara Ravi held the throne, Makkannappalli Kantha 
Narayanan, the u/ppadan of Trkkakkara, took a loan of sixty kalanju gold 
from Cerumirrappula Goda Narayanan. The interest on the loan was set aside 
to maintain a perpetual lamp installed in the temple by Goda Narayanan. It is 
further stated in the record that when the loan is repaid, the gold must be invested 
on land.*° Later in Bhaskara Ravi’s reign, in 1021, Kufifikuttavarman, the chief 
belonging to the senior line of Kurumbranadu, arranged for some services in 
the Tirunelli temple, not by making a grant, but by entrusting land as kilidu.47 
Four years later, Sankaran Godavarman, the chief of Purakilarnadit, purchased 
land from the Karafifiantr Sabha, transformed it into a sankéta, and made 
arrangements for services in the Tirunelli temple from the income it generated. 
The land was entrusted to the 500 and the 5,000 bodies of Purakilarnadu, anda 
protection fee of 157.5 kasi paid.*® This marks a major departure from the existing 
practice of placing land as kilid# under the temple or its functionaries. Kilidz 
is now entrusted to the militia. A similar instance comes from the Tiruvanntr 
temple in Rama Valanadti where the chief, Paliyattu Kannan Kanthan, places the 
dévasvam and brahmasvam \ands of Tiruvanniar under the Goo as kilidu.*? In the 
forty-second year of Bhaskara Ravi (1003-4), the Trkkakkara temple purchased 
lands worth forty kalanjus of gold.’° Two years later, the Trkkodittanam temple 
obtained a 400-kalam land and a tara from Mulakkattu Yaksan Govindan on 
lease for a payment of 4,500 paras of paddy.* 

The picture is fairly clear. Beginning with the reign of Bhaskara Ravi, temples 
stopped receiving land by way of grants and gifts, and were forced to pledge their 


4 TAS, 2, no. 7 (D). 

46 TAS, 3, no. 43. 

47 Epigraphia Indica, 16, no. 27. 

48 Indian Antiquary, 20, 285-90. 

49 SIT, 5, no. 784. 

5° TAS, 2, no. 7 (L). 

* TAS, 2, no. 62. The payment is too less for a 400-kalam land; it is likely, therefore, that 
the payment was made every year, in which case the transaction was not a sale, but a 
lease. 
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holdings, obtain loans, and purchase land to maintain their establishment. The 
practice of placing land under temples’ control for protection continued, but 
some chiefs had begun to express greater faith in the militia for holding kilidi. 
Property relations prevailing in the ninth century were being altered gradually— 
but consistently—in the course of the late tenth and the eleventh centuries. 
An inscription from Perunna brings out the complexity of land transactions 
in the Céra period with interesting details. This inscription speaks of Navalkattt 
Ediran Kaviran transferring a 200-kalam plot obtained on mortgage from the 
Mufifinadt chief Adityan Géda to the temple, and paying a rent, which is to be 
treated as protection fee. Evidently then, the land entrusted on kilidz by Kaviran 
is leased out on karanmai to Kaviran himself.* Kaviran and his successors are 
to exercise hereditary rights over the tenancy. In the event of the mortgagor 
claiming the land back by repaying the loan, the amount should be invested on 
another plot of land. The tenancy over this new plot shall rest with Kaviran and 
his successors. Cultivation rights shall pass on to the gana (a ritual committee) of 
the temple when Kaviran or his successors voluntarily relinquish tenancy. This 
case is unique indeed, for we find a nadu chief forced to mortgaging his land for 
a loan of 1,000 paras of paddy. The mortgagee entrusts it to a temple on kilidu, 
takes it back on tenancy, and pays a rent that will also serve as protection fee! 
Expansion of wetland agriculture seems to have reached a measure of 
saturation in the Periyar and Ponnani valleys and the peripheral areas by the 
mid tenth century. Not the non-availability of arable land, but the lack of 
technological knowhow to reclaim swampy tracts seems to have caused this 
saturation. Agrarian expansion in these areas gravitated towards dryland 
commercial crops in a big way in the subsequent centuries. The Pamba valley on 
the other hand continued to be enterprising on the wetland frontier, especially 
in the regions between Cannanasséri and Cannanntr. The more hostile belts in 
the Kuttanadt region of Alappula district were not reclaimed until the British 
period, but the wetland tracts around Harippadt and Ambalappula were already 
under cultivation in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. As a result, some 
temples in the Pamba valley continued to receive grants in the late tenth and 
eleventh centuries. In the year 973-4, the Ayirir temple received one such grant. 
The endowment was initially entrusted by the Venadu chief Srivallabhan Goda 
to his wife Adityan Umayamma, who placed it under the Cahhannir temple as 


* TAS, 4, no. II. See M. G. S. Narayanan (1996: 175) for a discussion. 
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kilidii. Srivallabhan Goda also made grants to the temple of Tiruvanmandar. 
This included the hundred-kalam field of Govindanarkari and the twenty- 
five-kalam fields of Paravanarkari and Tapparalil Unnatanvayppu. Sixty paras 
of paddy bought from Indranilankari was also made over to the temple.*+ 
The Tiruvanmandir temple received another grant from Srivallabhan Goda, 
consisting of a hundred-kalam field and two five-kalam fields, besides several 
other plots of land.% 

Much of the grants in the Pamba valley went to the Tiruvalla temple, which 
included a2,000-kalam land at Kayinkari made over by Bhaskara Ravi.°° A certain 
Rajan Késavan gave the hundred-kalam field of Kattucerukara, one-eighth of 
the ten-kalam field of Kaidapparalkadan, and ten kalams in Nannayarvayal of 
Venbalavayal to Tiruvalla.57 Another donor, Madaman Dévan Jayantan, gave 
the fifty-kalam field of Nayittikari5* The land made over by Pulikai Nambu 
Narayanan was let out on tenancy for seventy-five para, which suggests that it 
was a seventy-five-kalam land.°? More such grants are recorded in the Tiruvalla 
Copperplates.°° 

Only a few Tiruvalla records indicate the purpose for which grants were 
made. One such instance is that of an investment made on the service tenure 
of a certain Tayan Kunrappolan by a merchant from Ilam (Sri Lanka). Three 
others—apparently the tenants—contributed 500, 300, and 600 paras 
of paddy to this capital. The interest it generated was set aside for ritual 
feeding (tiruvamrti).*' The ten-kalam field of Irudiyarkadt, made over by 
Manikyamangalatti Vikrama Narayanan, was earmarked for ritual feeding 
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(tiruvagram).® While such instances are not wanting, the Tiruvalla Plates reveal 
that most rituals in the temple were carried out with the paddy received as rent 
(pattam) from the tenants. The 435 paras of paddy that can be calculated from 
the figures in the first plate came as rent from six fields. This went towards the 
expenses of the pandiradi puja. Close to a fifth of the Tiruvalla Plates deals 
with the expenses for lamps (tiruvilakki), which were installed by a number of 
donors.°t The donors included the Kélattunadii chief Ramagadamiivar,® the 
Purakilarnadt chief Eran Sankaran, and Viracolan.” Very few endowments of 
land were made towards setting up lamps. Itis said that two lamps were lit from 
the land made over by the king®* and two from a field granted as service tenure 
for the fencing master (paniccavrtti) by the queen.°? Such examples are not too 
many in number. Most lamps were maintained from the rents paid by tenants. 

At least two of the fields held by the Tiruvalla temple were hitherto 
attached to another temple. The Cénnancénnanarkari”° was earlier given to the 
Tiruvarruvay temple during the reign of Sthanu Ravi.7" The Mandilakalam”* 
was also granted to Tiruvarruvay by a committee presided over by the king, 
Rama Rajasékhara.73 

A large number of tenants are named in the Tiruvalla Plates. Many of them 
had stakes in the affairs of the temple. It is clear that the rise of landed magnates 
in the Pamba valley agreed with the pattern seen in the rest of Kerala, although 
expansion of wetland agriculture was still possible here. 

The changes in property relations were certainly far-reaching. How did they 
come about? This question warrants an empirically informed reflection, as it 
can also tell us why the Céra state fell apart without making way for a successor 
state capable of claiming a pan-Kerala presence. 
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The Céra inscriptions supply us with information concerning a number of 
nadus or agrarian localities that had appeared by the tenth century in various 
parts of Kerala.7* Many of them were nothing more than clusters of village 
settlements sharing common stretches of arable land, water bodies, and other 
resources like forest produce.7’ Some, however, had come under the control of 
strong local elite lineages and had transformed into chiefdoms. The oldest of 
them, Vénadt in the south and K6lattunadt in the north, wielded considerable 
authority as early as the ninth century. Most chiefdoms seem to have risen—or at 
least consolidated their positions—in the course of the ninth and tenth centuries. 
Inscriptions tell us of nine such hereditary chiefdoms. There is, in addition, 
mention of a valanadu, which was apparently styled after the administrative 
innovation of the Colas under Rajaraja I (r. 985-1014). The chiefdoms, from 
north to south, are Kélattunadt, Purakilarnadt, Kurumborainadt, Rama 
Valanadu, Eralanadu, Valluvanadu, Kilmalainadii, Vembalanadt, Mufninadt, 
and Vénadu. We learn from the inscriptions that three non-hereditary chiefdoms 
also existed, namely Nedumburayarnadu, Kalkkarainadt, and Nanrulainadt 
(the location of the nadis are indicated in Map 4.2). 

It is interesting to note that no hereditary nadus arose in the Pamba and 
Periyar valleys. No nadis seem to have emerged in the Ponnani valley either, at 
least until the latter half of the tenth century, when we get the first reference to 
Valluvanadu. It is in this context that Nedumburayurnadu, Kalkkarainadt, and 
Nanrulainadu, respectively in the Ponnani, Periyar, and Pamba valleys, assume 
significance. None of them were under local hereditary chiefs. Nanrulainadt 
was administered by the Venadt chief Govardhana Marttandan in the late 
tenth century.7° In the mid eleventh century, its chief was Manalmanrattt 
Yaksan Srikanthan.77 Some inscriptions name Kannan Purayan as the chief of 
Kalkkarainadu7* Elsewhere, Panritturutti Yaksan Kunrappolan is named as its 
chief.7? One inscription speaks of Panritturutti Polan Kumaran, perhaps the 


74 On nadu, see the respective chapters in Subbarayalu (1973), Veluthat (2009a), and the 
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son of Panritturutti Yaksan Kunrappdlan, as ruling both Kalkkarainadti and 
Nedumburayurnadt simultaneously.®° In another instance, the Kilmalainadi 
chief Maluvakk6n is found administering Kalkkarainadu.*' Towards the close 
of the Céra rule, Nedumburaytrnadt was under Manannattu Kumaran 
Ravi,** from whom it passed on to Talaippulatti Kantan Kumaran.*3 
Nedumburaytrnadt was earlier ruled by Manalmanratti Yaksan (Srikanthan 
?).84 The first known inscription concerning Nedumburayarnadt states that 
the Vembalanadii chief Goda Ravi was administering it.*s 

It is fairly clear that Nedumburayarnadu, Kalkkarainadu, and Nanrulainadi 
were not hereditary chiefdoms but units artificially set up for administrative 
reasons. None of them outlived the Céra period, while the hereditary 
chiefdoms continued to flourish. Many of them survive in memory even today. 
Kilmalainadti and Muffinadu were the only hereditary chiefdoms to vanish by 
the fifteenth century or so, apparently because they were subsumed, respectively, 
within Vadakkunkirt and Tekkunkari, the northern and southern lines into 
which Vémbalanadti came to be divided. By the close of the Céra period, the 
chiefdoms had consolidated their positions to a comfortable degree. Again, it 
was changes in patterns of landholding which led to this situation. 

We must now turn to a discussion of the position which important temple 
functionaries and assemblies had in the Céra times, and the vital roles they 
played in land management. The significant ones among them are sabha, paradai 
(parisat), poduval, gana, ur or urar, and uralar. The regional distribution of 
these groups, as found in inscriptions, is shown is Table 4.2. 

The sabha is generally treated as a brahmana assembly.** Narayanan equates 
it with the ardlar.*” But it is seen from Table 9.2 that the sabha does not exist 
in any of the leading temples in the Periyar and Ponnani valleys. In the Pamba 
valley, Trkkodittanam is the only major temple where it is found. The sabha 
occurs only in lesser-known places like Kilkkulannara, Vamanapuram, Valisséri, 
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Table 4.2 Regional distribution of temple functionaries 


Assembly Pamba Periyar Ponnani Valley —_ Peripheral areas 
Valley Valley 
Sabha Tiruvarruvay Valisséri 
Kilkkulannara Pulikkanpura 
Trkkodittanam Edanar 
Vamanapuram Porannattiri 
Karafifantr 
Paradai Trkkodittanam Irinnalakkuda Trprannodu Indianar 
Perunna Airanikkulam Cokiram Manipuram 
Cannannar Avittattar Painganniytr Pakkottar 
Kaviyar Trppanitcura Panniyar Muduvallar 
Kumaranallar Parayur Rayiranallar 
Valappalli 
Kudavar 
Poduval Trkkodittanam Avittattar Trprannddt Edantr 
Perunna Trppanitcura Nedumburam Vennayur 
Cannannar Trkkakkara Tali Kulattar 
Tiruvanmandir = Tiruvalur Panniytr Indianar 
Tiruvalla Parayur Cokiram Manipuram 
Airanikkulam Rayiranallar Ramanattukara 
Trprayar 
Gana Trkkodittanam 
Tiruvanmandir 
Perunna 
Tiruvalla 
Ur/Urar — Valappalli Airanikkulam — Cokiram Edanar 
Trkkodittanam Trkkakkara Panniyar Tirunelli 
Perunna Trinnalakkuda Kulattar 
Tiruvalla Malikkalam Pandalayini 
Tiruvanmandir ‘Talakkadi Maniyar 
Kaviyar Tiruvalar Ramantali 
Kumiaranallar Parayur Vennayar 
Kudavar Tiruparambil Indianar 
Trprayar Pulparra 
Uralar Trkkodittanam — Irifalakkuda_ = Trprannddt Cembra 
Tiruvanmandtr = Airanikkulam Tirumirrakkodt ~~ Tirunelli 
Kaviyar Avittattar Cokiram Pullar 
Kumaranallar Trkkakkara Painkanniyar Alanallar 
Kudavar Talakkadt Pulparra 
Cannanntr Trprayar Tiruvannir 
Tiruvalla Porannattiri 
Pakkottar 
Ramanattukara 


Source: Culled from inscriptions. 
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Pulikkanpura, and so on. Not always is the sabha contingent on the temple for 
its existence. In other words, it was not necessarily a temple-centred assembly. 
That it consisted of brahmanas is, therefore, not borne out by evidence. It appears 
that the sabha was a spontaneously constituted assembly in those areas where 
an agrarian order was still in its incipient stage and landed interests relatively 
less deep seated. 

The paradai on the other hand is found in many major temples in the three 
river valleys. The exact nature of the paradai is not clear. Its members seem 
to have played important administrative and decision-making roles in affairs 
concerning the temple. The paradai was present in several committees where 
resolutions related to temple affairs were adopted. But they were not seen in any 
inscriptions of the Trkkakkara temple and the Nedumburam Tali, respectively in 
Kalkkarainadti and Nedumburayurnadut. The Tiruvalla temple, which was the 
most important one in Nanrulainadu, also did not have the paradai. Similarly, 
the paradai was absent in those temples where the padinettu nattar figured. 
There are cases where the committee is constituted by the paradai and the ilayar 
(‘the junior’).** At Kavuntara, it is the mattar (‘the senior’) and the ilayar who 
sit in the committee.*? These references suggest that the paradai was a senior 
representative of the temple functionaries, generally absent in state-sponsored 
temples like Tiruvalla, Trkkakkara, and Nedumburam Tali but found at places 
like Airanikkulam and Avittatttr in the Periyar valley, where agrarian expansion 
had a longer history than in other parts of Kerala. 

It is said in the Tiruvalla Plates that aalar who violate the agreement will 
not be eligible for paradai.°° A similar declaration occurs in the Avittattar 
Inscription.” The paradai, then, could be nominated from among the ranks 
of the ardlar at places where the wrdlar had a strong presence in the affairs of 
the temple. 

The poduvals are also more or less evenly distributed in all regions. They 
also occur in Nedumburam Tali where the other groups in Table 9.2 are not 
found. Their role seems to have been the management of routine affairs of the 
temple apart from perhaps being its spokesman. The poduvals correspond to 
the mahajanas found in other parts of south India. 
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The gana is seen only in the Pamba valley. It is a ritual committee, engaged in 
organizing ceremonies on special days like uttram, utradam, tiruvadira, tirundl, 
dvadasi, and so on. On some occasions, the gana is entrusted with civil duties 
as well. At Perunna, the gana is expected to ensure the cultivation of a piece of 
land if and when relinquished by the tenant.” 

Historians treat the ar or arar and ardlar as synonymous expressions.” It 
is seen from Table 9.2 that both groups were present in all major temples. Their 
presence in the inscriptions reveals an interesting pattern. The ar participated 
in some temple committee meetings at places like Valappalli,?* Cembra (the av 
of Edanir),95 Trkkodittanam,®¢ and Perunna.%” On the other hand, never once 
did the wralar sit in a committee. This is rather striking, given the fact that they 
are the most prominent among the agrarian elites figuring in the inscriptions. 
Rarely do we come across any reference to the positive roles they played in temple 
affairs. They are in almost all cases urged not to revoke, violate, or disturb the 
agreements made, and are threatened with punishments ranging from fines and 
loss of office to excommunication from the village. A record from Airanikkulam 
forbids the #rdlar from selling land or placing it under usufructuary mortgage 
(orri), accepting new idayidd, and encroaching upon the land.?* The ardlar 
were not to cultivate (by themselves) or obstruct cultivation of the land. They 
were also instructed not to charge expenses upon the village in times of crisis. 
Erring ardlar stood to lose their claims over the a and idayidu, as per the 
Mialikkalam Kaccam (a resolution adopted at Milikkalam).°? It seems to have 
involved excommunication from the village too. In the Porannattiri Inscription, 
where the Mailikkalam Kaccam is prescribed, it is said that éralar who violated 
the agreement were to be excommunicated.'°° In the Cembra Inscription, the 
Milikkalam Kaccam is invoked and fines are imposed on #rdlar who do not 
fall in line."°' There are cases in which the poduval is also warned along with the 
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uralar, as in the Trprannodt Inscription, where fines and excommunication as 
per the Tavaranir Kaccam is prescribed.’ The Avittattir Inscription provides 
another example of the poduval and the ardlar being warned.’ There is one 
instance in which it is the paradai who is threatened with a fine in case of violation 
of the agreement. This comes from Trppanittura.’°4 But unlike the poduval and 
the paradai, the aralar are not seen enjoying the privilege of participating in the 
temple committee even once. 

The constitution of the temple committee also follows an interesting pattern. 
The ar/arar, although found in some committees, are not seen in the committee 
of any temple in the Periyar valley. In fact, the Periyar valley committees draw 
attention on another count. In the Irinnalakkuda Inscription, which is the first 
known record from the region (855-6), the committee consisted of the paradai 
and the i/ayar, the senior and junior representatives of the temple functionaries, 
respectively.'°5 In the Airanikkulam Inscription (ca. 918-19), the committee is 
comprised of the donor queen, Ravi Piratti, and five others, namely the tali 
adhikari (temple administrator), the u/ppadan (chief of temple security), the 
sénapati (chief of the royal militia), the kadakkai (the parasol bearer), and the 
twenty-one.’ In Avittattar (ca. 925-6), the thousand, the twenty-seven, and 
the poduval were the members.'°” Two other inscriptions from Avittattar from 
the same period have the thousand and the twenty-seven on its committees.’ 
In Trppuinittura (ca. 935-6), the paradai and the poduval sit, but in presence of 
Ravi Adityan, a state functionary.'°? In Pudukkodt (ca. 946-7), the committee 
consists of the padinettu nattar, who sit in presence of the king."° Members 
of the committee are not mentioned in the Mdlikkalam Inscription of the 
sixth year of Indu Géda (949-50)™ or in any of the Trkkakkara Inscriptions. 
We have an interesting pattern here. A state functionary is missing only in the 
Irinnalakkuda Inscription, which belongs to an early period when the state 
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was still in an incipient stage. The presence of representatives of the militia and 
security—like ulppadan, sénapati, and the thousand—is particularly conspicuous 
in the Periyar valley records. The fact that the Kalkkarainadt was established 
by the state and that the w/ppadan figured regularly in most inscriptions from 
Trkkakkara—although the committee members are never mentioned—also 
point to the close presence of the state in affairs of the Periyar valley temples. 

Beginning with the early eleventh century, the state apparatus appears to have 
weakened even in the Periyar valley. An inscription from Milikkalam (100-12) 
identifies av and poduval as members of the committee."* There is no state 
functionary here. A committee, which sat at Airanikkulam, consisted of the ar 
and the poduval from the villages of Tiruvalla and Airanikkulam.™ Yet another 
committee from Airanikkulam was comprised of the paradai and the arar."™4 

The presence of state functionaries, or even the king, was not unknown in 
the rest of Kerala. At Valappalli, the resolution was adopted by the padinertu 
nattar of Tiruvarruvay and the arar of Valappalli in presence of the king, 
Rama Rajasékhara."’ But such cases seem to be exceptional. At Kavuntara, the 
resolution was passed by the kavil muttar and ilayar."° At Cembra, an individual 
called Abhiraman sat along with the w, the sabha, and the poduval of Edanir."” 
An inscription each from Trkkodittanam and Perunna identifies the #7, the 
paradai, and the poduval as committee members."* Another committee from 
Perunna consisted of the #7, the poduval, the sabha of Kilkkulannara, and an 
individual called Pandaviar Narayanan Sridharan.” 

The ur or “rar seem to have been a group—if not an assembly—of men 
owning land ina village. The ardlar were perhaps the more influential ones from 
among the #r/arar who exercised superior control over all lands by acting as 
what may for want of a better term be called trustees. It may be conjectured that 
before the advent of the state, decisions pertaining to the sale, lease, or mortgage 
of non-eleemosynary land in the village were taken by the #rdlar. If this is true, 
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then it points to a stage in history—which may go back to the fourth and fifth 
centuries—when ownership of land was not absolute in the sense in which it 
is understood today. 

The practice of holding land on an intermediate tenure was incorporated 
into the land system of the temple-centred economy in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. Here, the tenure was clearly designated as idayidu; it is not clear 
whether the term was newly coined in the emerging dispensation or borrowed 
from an existing system in the pre-state agrarian settlements. But this much is 
fairly clear: the #ralar—and the idayidu too—did not have a pan-Kerala presence 
in the initial period. Early records from the Periyar valley, like the inscriptions 
from Irinnalakkuda”° and Airanikkulam,™ refer to the aralar. The same is not 
true of the ninth-century records from the Pamba valley. No reference to the 


aralar occurs in the Tiruvarruvay Inscription” 


or the Valappalli Copperplate.”# 
The ardlar is absent even in the Tarisapalli Plates, even though the chief of the 
occupants (kudipati) is present.’+ Early Malabar inscriptions from Cokkar,’”* 
Indianar, and Kavuntara are silent about this class.”° Similarly, the idayida 
figures at both Irifnalakkuda and Airanikkulam, but not in Valappalli. In 
Tiruvarruvay, there is reference to those who ‘join as idayidu-holders’ (idayidu- 
udayara cérvargal), suggesting that such an institution was still in its first flower 
of existence here. At the same time, the #ralar of Airanikkulam are forbidden 
from accepting fresh idayidi. It is possible to infer on the basis of these facts 
that the idayidu was a specific form of landholding which arose in the Periyar 
valley and began to spread to other parts of Kerala later. 

This interesting fact must be read in conjunction with the other fact that 
no hereditary chiefdom, like Kolattunadt, Kurumborainadu, Valluvanadu, 
Vémbalanadu, or Vénadt, developed in the Periyar valley before or during the 
Céra period, although nadzs, like Irinamnadt and Taccanadu, were known. 
We can deduce on the basis of these facts that the Periyar valley was the earliest 
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region in Kerala to witness an impressive measure of agrarian expansion and that 
agrarian relations and tenurial systems here had become considerably complex 
by the ninth century. It is in this region of complex agrarian relations that the 
state was headquartered. This again was the region where Céra control was most 
profoundly felt, at least during the reign of Goda Ravi, Indu Géda, and Bhaskara 
Ravi in the tenth century. In other words, the Céra state arose in a region that was 
doubly advantageous because of the existence of vibrant agrarian class relations 
and the absence of hereditary political lineages. 

The ardalar began to appear in inscriptions from other parts of Kerala from 
the tenth century onwards. Their role, however, was apparently limited to the 
exercise of trusteeship control over temple lands. If they held non-eleemosynary 
lands—which in all likelihood they did—it was only in their capacity as owners 
or tenants, and not as trustees enjoying superior rights of a fiscal or non-fiscal 
nature. This, of course, was the status of the #rdlar in the post-Céra period, 
and our analysis suggests that it was an outcome of the transformations in land 
relations which began in the tenth century. 

In the light of these considerations, a brief prehistory of the ardlar and the 
idayidu can be attempted here. The control exercised by the @rdlar in their 
capacity as trustees seems to have had the quality of a tenure. It is likely that this 
was originally called idayidz and that it conferred, inter alia, rights to sell land, 
place land under mortgage, and let out land on tenancy. This is not confirmed by 
evidence, as records of non-eleemosynary transactions—if they existed—have not 
survived. But the absence of the #rdlar and the idayidu in the early records from 
outside the Periyar valley points to this possibility. We must then acknowledge 
the wrdlar as agents of agrarian expansion and integration during an early stage 
in the agrarian history of Kerala. In other words, agrarian expansion was not 
the preserve of the state or the temple alone. 

Gradually, but consistently, individuals and families began to acquire greater 
rights over land, relegating the practice of holding trusteeship rights over land 
to the temple. With this, the aralar who held these rights were also relegated 
to the temple. In the temple too, the acquisition of hereditary tenancy and the 
annoyances to which the ardlar were subjected underscore the greater role played 
by private individuals and powerful landed families whose rise over a period of 
time altered the dynamics of land relations. With the establishment of the state, 
the intermediate dayidz tenure over which the zrdlar had a monopoly—and 
which apparently defined them as a class at least in the early periods—also ceased 
to be a preserve of theirs. The Airanikkulam Inscription recognizes the queen 
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Ravi Piratti as an idayida-holder.’7 The Kumaranallir Inscription very clearly 
speaks of the idayidu held by those who were not ardlar.** The rights acquired 
by private individuals and families over land did not involve absolute ownership. 
Such ownership was possible only in cases of small orchard holdings around 
residential plots (the parambus and purayidams) that were less labour-intensive 
and deployed for cultivating commercial crops.'”? In most cases, rights acquired 
were fiscal in nature, involving the owner’s share (mélodi), rent (pattam), and 
so on. 

The Tiruvalla Copperplates refer to the payment of raksabhogam on an 
idayidu by the head of the Amrtamangalam family. Raksabhogam, as we have 
seen earlier, was a payment meant for the kilidi. Besides, nowhere else in the 
Céra inscriptions do we find payments of any kind being made for an idayidi. 
The case of Amrtamangalam is clearly a new development. The idayidu, thatis, 
land held on an intermediate basis on trust, now necessitates a payment. Kesavan 
Veluthat points to the likelihood that idayidu and kilid transformed into the 


kanam lease of latter centuries.3° 


It is possible that this was true at least in the 
case of idayidu. The idayidu disappears from records after the Céra period. The 
kilidu continues to occur sporadically in granthavaris (palm-leaf documents) 
from the Pamba valley. 

Our discussion reveals that there was an enormous difference in the nature of 
landholding between the ninth century, when records begin to speak of a Céra 
state for the first time, and the early twelfth century, when the state collapsed. 
Changes in the management and control of land were not unique to Kerala. 
Noboru Karashima’s studies have brought to light decisive changes in land 
relations in the neighbouring Tamil Nadu as well.' He has documented ‘the 
decrease with the passage of time in the Brahmana assemblies and individuals that 
transacted their land’, which happened coevally with an ‘unbelievable increase in 
non-Brahmana individuals’ carrying out land transactions. But unlike Kerala, 
the state did not cease to exist in Tamil Nadu. 

After the tenth century, Kerala had to move increasingly towards commercial 
crops in the course of its agrarian evolution because although surplus production 


27 TAS, 2, no. 2. 

28 TAS, 3, no. 49. 

On the parambu-purayidam economy, see Raghavavarier and Gurukkal (1997). 
8° Veluthat (2009a: 285-6). 

Karashima (1984). 

32 Karashima (2009a: 9). 
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of wet rice was possible here, the yield was relatively unimpressive due to low 
productivity, and was hardly a match to the enormous production of rice in Tamil 
Nadu, Andhra, Odisha, and Bengal. Mention is made of commercial crops like 
pepper, jackfruit, coconut, and areca nut in the Cembra Inscription." Cultivation 
of commercial crops increased substantially in the following centuries. In the 
ninth century, when Kulasékhara wrote his play Subhadradhananjaya, it was 
still a land rich in paddy fields.4 By the fourteenth century, when Laksmidasa 
composed the Swkasandésa, it had metamorphosed into the land where pepper 
and betel vines grew on coconut and areca nut palms." In the fourteenth-century 
text Unnunilisandésam, the poet had precious little to say about paddy fields 
and chose instead to describe the marketplace at great length. In the changed 
situation, it was in no way possible for Kerala to participate in the dominant grain 
circulation networks and export markets of peninsular India as a producer of 
rice. It was, therefore, prudent and practical to import rice from other regions of 
the subcontinent, reduce the cultivation of paddy to a bare minimum, and move 
towards commercial crops, which is what occasioned the shift in representation 
between the Subhadradhananjaya and the Sukasandésa. 

With the shrinking size of individual holdings, a phenomenal increase 
in the ranks of landholders (including owners, tenants, and occupants), and 
the greater levels of fiscal control that local chiefs could exercise over their 
holdings, the possibility of any single line of chiefs exercising control as an 
overlord over the whole of Kerala became impossible for all practical reasons. 
Evidence of insubordination began to appear in the records. In an inscription 
from Nedumburam Tali, Pullar Kumaran Kumaradityan, the leader of an 
armed band of troops (padanayar, Skt. dandandyaka), was seen handling the 
affairs of the temple.° He was perhaps not entitled to do so. A subsequent 
resolution revoked the arrangements he had made.” There was room not only 
for insubordination but also to make the king atone for angering any group."® 


a 


oS 


Raghavavarier (1990). 

84 ‘kalamarasipésalakaidarika’, Subbadradhananjaya Prologue. 

35 ‘vam médinyam ruciramaricottalatambdalavalli / véllatkéra-kramukanikaran 
kéralanudgrnanti’, Sukasandésa 1.34. 

36 TAS, 8, no. 33, VII, 42. 

37 Tbid., no. 33, V, 41. 

88 An interesting case comes from an inscription in Kollam, where the king Rama 

Kulasékhara atones for the wrongs committed by him against the brahmanas (4rtyar). 


TAS, 5, no. 3. 
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The localities and classes controlling them had come of age in a way the localities 
in the neighbouring Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, or Andhra had not. Dominance 
(through coercion) and hegemony (through consent) were now possible only 
at the local level. Subsequent attempts—by the Samidiris of Kolikkodt and 
by the Vénadt chief Marttandavarma in the eighteenth century—to expand 
the horizons of control were only partly successful and never extended over the 
whole of Kerala. The crown had become hollow, and political overlordship over 
the whole of Kerala became a reality only at the ideational level. 

Understandably enough, the mythical last ruler of Kerala, Céraman Perumal, 
wondered, ‘What will become of me?’ What, after all, was left for him to do 
other than what his historical predecessors, Sthanu Ravi and Rama Rajasékhara, 
had done in the ninth century when the state was still in an incipient stage 
of development? Like the two ninth-century kings, he abdicated throne, 
embraced religion, and went on a pilgrimage!"4° 


Revised version of the paper published as ‘Changes in land-relations during the decline 
of the Cera state’, in Kesavan Veluthat and Donald R. Davis (eds), Irreverent History: 
Essays for M. G. S. Narayanan (Delhi: Primus, 2014), 53-79. 


89 Sthanu Ravi relinquished the throne to become Kulasékhara Alvar, one of the thirteen 
Tamil Vaisnava saints, while Rama Rajasékhara abdicated to become Céraman Perumal 
Nayanar, one of the sixty-three Tamil Saiva saints. 

4° Tt is popularly believed that Céraman Perumal embraced Islam and travelled to Mecca 
where he died. This is found in the Kéralolpatti too. See the version published by 
Hermann Gundert (1868: 64-75). The words ‘enikkt endu gati’ (“What will become 
of me?’) are from p. 65. Céraman Perumil of this legend is a mythical figure, though. 
The last Céra king was Rama Kulasékhara. 


5 Temple and Territory in the Puri Jagannatha 
Imaginaire 


Land occupied an important place—perhaps the central place, so to speak—in 
our discussions in Chapters 2, 3, and 4. And another important presence in 
these discussions was of the temple. The eleemosynary grants of land, which 
the temple received in great numbers, made it a formidable institution in terms 
of the power and influence it could wield. Between the seventh and the twelfth 
centuries, the temple—land nexus found a compelling reified expression in the 
form of the making of sacred geographies, a process that expanded exponentially 
between the thirteenth and the eighteenth centuries. 

The articulation of sacred geographies borrowed extensively from narratives 
of legends from the past. The past was in fact the preeminent referent in relation 
to which the sacredness of places, localities, and regions were imagined. Already 
in the sixth or the seventh century, Kashmir had produced a text on the sacredness 
of its geography, the Nilamatapurana. The image and identity of Kashmir that 
Kalhana drew in his Rajatarangini is an expansion of the course set into motion 
in the Nilamatapurana. In a stroke of poetic brilliance, Kalhana produced a 
text in which legacies from the past were firmly set against the rich Himalayan 
geography of Kashmir to produce the picture of a region that was as much the 
product of human volition as it was of the bounties of nature.' The political 
content in the Rajatarangini’s definition of the region had its counterpart 
from the other end of the subcontinent in the sixteenth-century Kéralolpatti 
tradition of Kerala, where the description of the region occurred in the form of 
an ethnographic-looking account of the evolution of the region, where every 
development was understood as the result of conscious and regular political 
interventions across the centuries. 

The appeal to the past in the description of human geography was a practice 
that seems to have had its origin in the Puranas. Given their religious preferences 
and near-total disdain for royal dynasties of the Kaliyuga, the Puranas gave 


" See Kaul (2018) for a recent perspective on the Rajatarangini. 
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accounts of religious centres—mostly tirthas and temple towns—in which the 
making of sacred geographies was understood in terms of divine interventions in 
a mythic past. This was a masterly redefinition of the territory that was hard, if 
not altogether impossible, for contemporary ruling dynasties to appropriate. In 
striking contrast, for instance, to a text like the Tamil Kalingattuparani,” in which 
a dynasty in power—the Colas—laid claim over its geographical possessions by 
invoking its past and extolling the military exploits of its incumbent ruler, the 
Puranas produced legends that were millions of years old and insulated from 
existing political interests. 

The Skandapurana was the paradigmatic text in this regard. Any sacred 
centre aspiring for respectability had the choice of finding a place for itself in it, 
with the result that the body of the text began to expand and continued to do 
so well into the nineteenth century. In its extant form, the Skandapurana is a 
voluminous text, over 80,000 verses in length. 

How did the Skandapurdna create its sacred geographies with legends that 
turned out to be enduring? This chapter explores this question by examining 
the history of one such sacred centre, Puri in coastal Odisha. 

Between the sixth and the twelfth centuries CE, temple building developed 
as an enterprise of wide appeal in different parts of India. This practice was 
not new in its conception, but the growth of an earlier practice that can be said 
on the basis of epigraphic evidence to go back to at least the third century CE. 
Inscriptions from the third to the sixth centuries CE tell us of temples (dévakula) 
and the land endowed for their maintenance (dévabhoga). Few temples from this 
early period have survived though, largely because they lacked the monumentality 
that was characteristic of later temples and the Buddhist caityas, vibaras, and 
stupas of earlier times. These temples were also generally not products of royal 
patronage. From the sixth century onwards, monumental temples were built 
mostly as structural (free-standing) shrines, and at times as rock-cut caves. In this 
new phase, temple building took two different courses. Most temples built in 
places like Kafcipuram, Mahabalipuram, Badami, Aihole, and Pattadakallu were 
enterprises of royal families or commissioned by political elites who were active 
participants in the existing networks of the political economy centring on the 
state. The state had begun to evince interest in the temple as an institution, and 
the royal elites sponsored temple building on a substantial scale. In the course of 
time, this interest produced such architectural masterpieces as the Kailasanatha of 


> On the Kalingattuparani, see Cox (2016). 
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Ellora, the Brhadisvara of Tafjavur, the Khandariya Mahadéva of Khajirah6, the 
Lingaraja of Bhubanéévar, and the Sun Temple of Konarka. Elsewhere, temple 
building began as an initiative that had little to do with the state. To this class 
belonged the Srirangam temple on the Kavéri, most Perumal period temples 
in Kerala, and the early temples of Bhubanésvar, such as the Satrughnésvara, 
the Paraguraméévara, the Bharatéévara, the Muktéévara, the Sigirésvara, and the 
Vaitala. Together, these developments led to the rise of hundreds of pilgrimage 
centres in the subcontinent. By the close of the first millennium CE, the Tamil 
Vaisnava tradition had identified as many as ninety-seven pilgrimage centres in 
the region to the south of Tirupati alone as enormously sacred.3 Saiva centres 
were even more numerous. 

After the twelfth century, temple-centred religious practices underwent 
significant semantic changes when they acquired a new geopolitical orientation. 
One expression of this new orientation involved the articulation of a territory 
in relation to one of its hegemonic temples. This was attempted with varying 
degrees of success in Puri, Tirupati, Madurai, and Pandharpur. A compelling 
model for this process is presented in the Skandapurdana, which is arguably the 
richest and most voluminous repository of information concerning the sacred 
geographies of India. The Skandapurana is believed to have existed at least 
since the sixth century CE.* It is available in several recensions and has been 
continuously edited and expanded upon, with fresh material added to it well into 
the nineteenth century. It is the paradigmatic sthalamahatmya text that inspired 
numerous works in the genre in several Indian languages for over a millennium. 
The contents and concerns of the text are well known.’ There is, however, a 
less appreciated dimension to the text. The Skandapurana places in bold relief 
a remarkable relationship between the pilgrim centre on the one hand and the 
territory on the other. It places a pilgrim centre at the very heart of a territory, 
not merely as one of its intrinsic aspects, but as the raison d’étre for its existence. 
The message from the Purana is clear and unambiguous: a territory is what it 
is because of the complex ways in which it is intertwined with a pilgrim centre. 
The text thus offers a forceful perspective with which to study the making of 
India’s sacred geographies between the twelfth and the eighteenth centuries CE. 


3. These are among the 108 divya désams of the Alvars. 

4 Bakker (2014). The oldest surviving manuscript is from Nepal and is dated eighth—ninth 
century CE. 

> For recent perspectives, see Bakker (2004). 
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We take this most important of leaves from the Skandapurana here to explore 
the creation of a sacred geography in coastal Odisha, centring on the Jagannatha 
temple of Puri.° 

The thrust of this chapter is on the meaning of the Puri temple. It must not 
be construed, though, that the temple has had a single inherent or sui generis 
meaning throughout the course of its existence. The temple and the sacred space 
enveloping it were invested with a set of meanings that was historically conferred 
upon it from time to time as part of political initiatives involving conflicts and 
conciliations between the state, the political elites, the priestly classes, saints, 
and pilgrims.” The possibility of producing meaning from the space that houses 
the temple was governed by the fact that the architecture, iconography, and the 
layout of the temple were symbolic to a great degree. In consequence, these 
plastic signifiers were prone to generating multiple meanings that were flexible 
enough to produce effects that were complementary or diametrically opposed 
to one another, as the circumstance might have warranted. In the context of the 
Puri temple, these sets of meanings were articulated vis-a-vis the relationship 
between the temple and the territory, which makes this process an instructive 
object of inquiry. 

The town of Puri, referred to as Purusdttama in most Indian sources from 
the tenth to the nineteenth century, is situated in the lower Mahanadi delta. 
Water bodies surround the town on all four sides. On the south is the Bay of 
Bengal. A network of rivers branching off from the Bhargavi skirts the town in 
the other three directions. The rivers include the Nua Nai, the Dhaudia,® and 
the Madhupura.? Another stream, the Malini, which does not exist now, once 
passed through the heart of the town.’° Puri is also dotted by a number of tanks 


® The section on Puri, that is, the ‘Purus6ttamaksétramahatmya’ of the ‘Vaisnavakhanda’ 
(Skandapurdna 2.2), is generally dated to the fourteenth century and after. The Nepal 
manuscript, mentioned on p. 153, n. 4, does not contain this section. 

7 On aspects of these relationships, see Banerjee-Dube (2001). 

8 Also called Mangala. 

9 Also called Misa and Muthiya. 

© The Malini flowed between the Jagannatha temple, where the annual vatha yatra 
begins, and the Gundica temple, where the procession ends. According to legends, 
two sets of chariots were originally in use for the ratha yatra. The images in the first 
set of chariots were forded across the river and installed on the other set before the 
procession resumed. A queen had the river covered with sand some centuries ago in 
order to facilitate the unhindered passage of the chariots during the ratha ydatrd. 
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built between the twelfth and the sixteenth centuries. Prominent among them 
are the Indradyumna, the Naréndra, the Markandéya, the Svétaganga, and the 
Pathara Pokkhari. Some of these find mention in the list of Paficatirthas or five 
sacred water bodies of the town. Proximity to running water, including the sea, 
has been identified as a characteristic feature of ‘the more popular Hindu holy 
places’." This is certainly true of Puri. Also, the town’s distinct location on the 
seaboard was perhaps an important factor in its rise as a pilgrim centre. Puri lies 
ona shoreline with a distinct east-northeast— west-southwest orientation, which 
enables one to have a glimpse of the sun emerging from the sea in the east in the 
morning and descending, again into the sea, in the west in the evening.” 

Puri was also blessed with a pleasant climate until the early twentieth century. 
‘The climate of Juggernaut,’ Andrew Sterling observed in 1846, ‘is the most 
agreeable and salubrious probably in all India, during the hot months from 
March to July.... A visit to Juggernaut has in some cases proved as beneficial to 
the European constitution as a sea voyage.” As late as 1907, L. S. S. O’Malley 
noted in the Puri District Gazetteer that the temperature of the town never fell 
below 21 degrees Celsius or rose above 32 degrees Celsius. 

The region in which Puri is located was one of the most important producers 
and exporters of wet rice in the subcontinent at least since the eleventh century. 
The network of rivers facilitated water transport and the establishment of peasant 
settlements. To the north of Puri, up to Satagankha on the dominant pilgrim 
route, there are few settlements that are at a distance of more than 2 kilometres 
from the Bhargavi or one of its distributaries. Most settlements were involved 
in paddy cultivation. Orchards were developed in and around residential plots, 
where coconut, areca nut, plantain, mango, and a wide assortment of vegetables, 
fruits, and roots were cultivated. Palm, sugarcane, and betel leaves were the 
other major crops. 

Soil in the Mahanadi delta is saline and less productive for grain cultivation. 
In many places, groundwater is also saline. At least 35 per cent of the areas have 


* Bhardwarj (1973: 88). Bhardwaj posits that this had to do with the idea of ritual bathing 
as ‘an act of symbolic purification of the soul’ (ibid.). This is too commonsensical a 
proposition to merit serious academic consideration. 

Konark, 25 kilometres to the east-northeast of Puri, is another location that enjoys this 
advantage. This seems to have been the reason why the Eastern Ganga king Narasimha 
I chose the place for his Sun Temple. 

3 Sterling (1846: 34). 

“4 O'Malley (2007: 19). 
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groundwater with dangerous levels of fluoride in them.” In pre-colonial times, 
irrigational installations were not as developed as they were in Tamil Nadu and 
southern Karnataka. Agriculture was mostly rain fed. Over 80 per cent of the 
annual rainfall occurred in the three months from mid June to mid September. 
Nevertheless, the surplus that the region yielded was exceptional by pre-modern 
population and export standards. The success of the Jagannatha temple was 
determined to a large extent by the control it exercised over the agrarian resources 
of the settlements in the lower Bhargavi delta and the lower courses of a few other 
distributaries of the Mahanadi, such as the Daya to the west and the Kusabhadra, 
the Kadua, the Praci, and the Dévi to the east. 

The Jagannatha temple is located on an elevated ground identified in popular 
lore as a hill called the Blue Hill (Nilacala, Niladri, Nilasaila). Barely 20 feet in 
height, the elevation is now made invisible by the maze of concrete structures 
that has enveloped itin the twentieth century. The Purusottamakséetramahatmya 
of the Skandapurana gives us the oldest surviving description of the site. Here, 
the site is shown as lying in a forest on the seashore. It is generally believed that 
the temple was built on the seashore, and that the sea has over the last eight 
centuries retreated in the course of its gradual regression to its present location, 
about a kilometre away from the temple on the south. This local wisdom is hard 
to maintain and is not backed by verifiable studies of the geomorphology of the 
region or by systematic exploration of sea-level changes. The presence of the 
Svétaganga tank, the Govardhana Matha (where the Sankaracarya of Puri has 
his seat), and other old structures between the temple and the seashore suggests 
that the sea level had receded to a great extent at a rather early date. A team of 
geologists led by Kruawun Jankaew has found evidence for a massive tsunami 
off the coast of Thailand between the years 1300 and 1450."° We know that a 
severe geological disturbance in the Indian Ocean in 1341 led to the silting of the 
Kodunnallir port in Kerala and the emergence, off Kocci, of the 9-kilometre 
long Vaippin Island. If this was the result of a tsunami, it becomes possible to 
pin down the tsunami that Jankaew and her team identified to the year 1341, 
and to argue that the sea line receded on the eastern coast dramatically, exposing 
huge volumes of sand that had accumulated on the seaboard due to several 


centuries of accretion. 


'S Srivastava, Gupta, and Bhargav (2000). 
© Jankaew et al. (2008). 
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Historians attribute the construction of the Jagannatha temple to the Eastern 
Ganga king Anantavarman Codaganga. The king has not left behind any records 
to this effect. We learn of it from the Dasgoba Copperplate Inscription of 1198, 
issued by his grandson Rajaraja II.” The Madalapanji manuscripts maintained 
by the temple attribute the construction of a new temple to the Somavamsi king 
Yayati, perhaps Yayati Késari I (r. ca. 922-55), and its renovation to the Eastern 
Ganga ruler Anangabhima. It has been suggested that the small Narasimha 
shrine that now stands to the south of the Jagannatha was the original temple. 
The same claim can indeed be made of the Laksmi temple to the northwest. 

Unlike most early temples of Odisha that are sandstone structures, the 
Jagannatha is made of khondialite, a form of manganiferous gneiss occurring in 
the Eastern Ghats. The structure of the temple follows the principles of Kalinga 
architecture, which is the Odishan variant of the Nagara style of architecture 
(see Figure 5.1). The Jagannatha faces the east. It originally consisted of a square- 
shaped garbhagrha (sanctum) and a mandapa (assembly hall) in front of it, 
separated by a passageway. A natyamandapa (dance hall) and a bhogamandapa 
(hall where the offering is kept) were added to it sometime after the fifteenth 
century. The deities in the garbhagrha are Jagannatha (Krsna), his brother 
Balabhadra and sister Subhadra, and his discus, the Sudarsana, represented in 
the form of a pillar. The four images are carved of the wood of neem (azadirachta 
indica).'* The wooden images are prone to decay and are replaced in a ceremony 
called navakaleévara, held when the intercalary month in the lunar calendar 
falls in the month of Asadha (which occurs at intervals ranging from eight to 
nineteen years). 

Unlike most temples in India, which have a single enclosure or none at 
all, the Jagannatha is secured by two enclosures. The inner enclosure, believed 
to be a tortoise-shaped wall, is the Karma Bhéda, measuring 420 feet x 315 
feet. Within it are subsidiary shrines—a number of them dating back only to 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries—for deities such as Laksmi, Vimala, 
Bhuvanésvari, Sarvamangala, Kapalamocana, Lokanatha, Markandésvara, 
Narasimha, Trivikrama, Siirya, and several others. These flank the Jagannatha 
temple on the south, west, and north. The other important structures within 


7 ET, 31, no. 34. 
8 The neem was perhaps introduced in the late sixteenth century or thereafter. The 
tree mentioned in the ‘Purusottamaksétramahatmya’ is the banyan (Skandapurana, 


2.2.18-19). 
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Figure 5.1 The Jagannatha temple, Puri 


Courtesy: Author. 


the Karma Bhéda are the Muktimandapa, the Rauhina Kunda spring,” and 
a well. To the east of the Muktimandapa is the Vatavrksa or the Kalpavrksa, a 
famed banyan tree that finds mention in the Skandapurana. The outer enclosure, 
the Méghanada Pracira, measures 665 feet x 640 feet and is provided with 
four gates, the Simhadvara or Lion Gate on the east, which is the main gate, 
the Vyaghradvara or Tiger Gate (also called the Khafjadvara) on the west, the 
ASvadvara or Horse Gate on the south, and the Hastidvara or Elephant Gate 
on the north. The two enclosures are separated by a flight of twenty-two steps, 
the baisi pahaca, on the east. Between the Méghanada and the Karma walls are 
a number of shrines, including the Kasi Visvanatha, which is of some antiquity, 
as well as a few nineteenth- and twentieth-century ones. This area also contains 
several wells and trees. The four corners between the two walls are set aside 
for specific purposes. The southeastern quarter has the kitchen, where over 


*? Popularly known as Rohini Kunda. 
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600 cooks are engaged in preparing the food offered the deities every day. The 
southwestern quarter is the garden of the temple, where some of the flowers 
used for puja are grown. The northeastern quarter has the Anandabazar where 
the bhoga or the mahaprasada is sold. This quarter also has the Snanamandapa, 
where the principal deities are given the annual ritual bath (after which they fall 
ill, recover in a few days following treatment by a physician, and leave the temple 
in a procession called the vatha yatra for a nine-day post-recovery holiday to 
their aunt’s house, the Gundica Mandira). The northeastern quarter is the Koili 
Vaikuntha, where the old images of the deities are buried after they are replaced 
by new ones in the navakalévara. 

By its sheer height, the Jagannatha temple inspires awe, although in terms 
of the quality of construction, it is not half as elegant as the Lingaraja, the 
Brahmésvara, or the Ramésvara temples of Bhubanésvar. The quality of stone 
used is poor, and the brickwork on the spire is oftentimes careless in execution 
with numerous patchworks and sloppily carved sculptures. The Jagannatha 
temple was not the Brhadisvara; it was not made to last for thousands of years. 
It is, then, an engineering wonder that it has lasted for close to 900 years without 
serious damage, braving saline winds from the sea as well as the periodic cyclones 
for which the eastern seaboard is notorious. But then, the Jagannatha also has 
had the dubious distinction of being the most repaired temple in India.*° 

The garbhagrha of the Jagannatha is a square structure 80 feet x 80 feet in 
dimension, built over an elevated platform or pista, 6 feet high. The platform is 
a padmapitha or a square structure with lotus-like projections. The garbhagrha 
isa pancaratha (five salient) structure, with five pagas or projections, a rahapaga 
in the middle, two kanikapagas in the end, and two anurathapagas in between 
(Figure 5.2).% The vimana above the garbhagrha is a curvilinear spire, towering 
over the temple complex to a height of 194 feet from the base of the platform.” It 
begins ata height of 36 feet above the platform, where the perpendicular structure 
called bada (corresponding to the cella of the sanctum) ends, and the spire takes 


0 The latest in this series of repairs was carried out in 2016 and 2017. 

* The vatha is an external projection or salient on the wall of the garbhagrha that appears 
to be a pilaster. Based on the number of pilasters, temples are classified as triratha 
(three salient), pavicaratha (five salient), saptaratha (seven salient), and navaratha (nine 
salient). 

* Most accounts generally indicate the height of the temple as either 216 or 214 feet. This, 
however, is the height to which the spire rises from the street level. 
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Figure 5.2 Structure of the Paficaratha 


Courtesy: Author. 


agentle inward curve involving eighty-one stages—each stage corresponding to a 
brick level—including the base of the capstone. This part of the vimana is called 
the gandi. Atop the gandzis the peak, called mastaka, consisting of a gooseberry- 
shaped capstone called amalaka and the symbolic libation-jar, the kalasa. Further 
above is the nilacakra, a discus 12 feet in diameter,”? which makes the temple 
a 206-foot structure. Above the nilacakra, a flag is hoisted. There is a jangha 
that separates each of the four stages—the pista, the bada, the gandi, and the 
mastaka—from the other. Together, the garbhagrha and its vimana are known 
as déula (Skt. dévakula), or rékha déula after its rekha (curvilinear) structure. 
The mandapa in front of the garbhagrha is called jagamohana or mukhasala. 
It is a pidha déula, with a pyramidal spire of progressively receding tiers. The 
tiers are two-staged, with the lower stage consisting of seven tiers and the upper 


* The discus is generally found on Vaisnava temples, while the Saiva temples have a 
trident (trisala). 
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stage six. The jagaméhana is also four-staged, with pista, bada, the tiered pidha, 
and a bell-shaped crown called the ghanta, upon which a kalasa rests. The pista 
is, like the platform of the garbhagrha, 6 feet high. The plinth is also similar to 
the garbhagrha in dimension, 80 feet x 80 feet. 

The natya mandapa in front of the jagamohana is a pillared hall, matching 
the garbhagrha and the jagamohana in its plinth area—80o feet x 80 feet—and 
separated from the jagamohana by a narrow passageway and the Jaya-Vijaya door. 
It was perhaps planned as a pidha structure, but only four tiers were constructed. 
As it stands now, the natyamandapa is a flat-roofed hall without a ghantd or a 
kalasa. The bhogamandapa is irregular in size and built of sandstone. Its pidha 
roof of thirteen tiers is made of three stages of six, four, and three tiers each. 
Above them are the ghanta and the kalasa.** Figure 5.3 reconstructs the plan of 
the Jagannatha temple. 

This basic structure, which is described in Nirafijana Mahapatra’s 
seventeenth-century text, the Silparatnakosa, was influenced by developments 
in temple architecture in the region since the sixth century. The earliest temples 
of Odisha, such as the Satrughnésvara and the Parasuraméévara of Bhubanéévar, 
present architectural features that find elaboration in subsequent temples like the 
Muktésvara, the Brahmésvara, the Lingaraja, and the Ramésvara. By the twelfth 
century, these developments had attained a form distinct enough to be recognized 
in texts such as the Kamikagama, Laksanasamuccaya, and Apardjitaprccha as 
Kalifiga architecture, although none of the texts sheds light on what this style 
of architecture consisted of. 

The oldest surviving temples of Odisha are the sixth-century Satrughnésvara 
and the seventh-century Parasuramésvara of Bhubanéévar (see Figures 5.4 
and 5.5 respectively). The SatrughneSvara is a single-celled shrine of Siva with 
a curvilinear spire reaching out to a height of 20 feet in eighteen gradually 
receding brick levels and erected on a square base without a platform. On 
the corners in the lower parts of the spires, amalas (gooseberries) are carved, 
although these are irregular and oftentimes incomplete. Capping the spire is 
an amalaka, on top of which is a little kalasa. It is a triratha (three salient) 
structure with modest degrees of carvings on its exterior. Episodes from the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and the Puranas are generally conspicuous 
by their absence. The Satrughnésvara includes a little panel depicting the 
Balivadha from the Ramayana on the northern wall. On its spire on the front 


*4 For a detailed description, see Starza (1993). 
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Figure 5.3 Plan of the Jagannatha temple 
Courtesy: Author. 


Figure 5.4. The Satrughnésvara temple, Bhubanésvar 


Courtesy: Author. 


Figure 5.5 The Parasuramésvara temple, Bhubanésvar 


Courtesy: Author. 
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is the vajramastaka, consisting of a panel of Kailasa, where Siva is portrayed as 
Ravananugrahamirti. Capping the panel is the carved figure of a lion, which is 
one of the earliest kirtimukhas in Indian temple architecture. Two more temples 
built adjacent to it in the seventh or the eighth centuries, the Bharatésvara and 
the Laksmanésvara, follow the broad patterns of the Satrughnégvara, although 
they eschew the Ravananugrahamarti panel. 

The Parasuramésvara is also a Siva temple with a Jiziga installed on a 
low pedestal in the garbhagrha. Its plan was originally comparable to the 
Satrughnésvara, although it is slightly larger in size and richer in carvings. On 
the front of the spire is a vajramastaka with a prominent Ravananugrahamarti. 
Sometime in the eighth or the ninth century, a mandapa with a two-stage flat 
roof was attached to the shrine to make it a double-celled structure. By this 
time, the practice of building two-celled temples had come into vogue in south 
India. This marked a distinct stage in the evolution of temple architecture. 
Temples in the next few centuries were planned and executed as double-celled 
shrines. The tenth-century Muktésvara was the earliest among these in Odisha. 
It was built on a specially excavated ground, making its base lower in altitude 
than the adjacent Parasuramésvara, Siddhésvara, and Kédaragauri temples by 
nearly 5 feet. 

The Muktésvara consists of a garbhagrha, with a curvilinear spire and 
an 4malaka, and a mandapa, with a pyramidal spire, consisting of twelve 
progressively receding tiers (see Figure 5.6). Both the curvilinear spire and the 
pyramidal spire carry a kalasa each, which are both bigger in size than those 
in the earlier temples. The garbhagrha is a square structure, 7.5 feet x 7.5 feet 
in extent. The mandapa is larger, 15.25 feet long and 12 feet wide. They rest on 
a platform 13 inches high. The platform is a new addition to the architecture. 
The Muktésvara also has a torana (arch) at the entrance, which is generally not 
found in latter-day temples. Another of its distinction is the water tank to its 
east, which makes it the first temple in Bhubanésvar to be endowed with a tank 
for ritual purposes. 

The general design of the Muktésvara formed the prototype for most of the 
later temples in Odisha.*> The Siddhésvara, the Rajarani, the Brahmésvara, and 
the Méghésvara temples of Bhubanésvar evolved from this model, although 
many of them showed signs of innovations. Temples that did not follow this 
general style were also built, the eighth-century Vaitala temple with its kakhara 


*5 On the Muktésvara, see W. Smith (1994). 
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Figure 5.6 The Muktésvara temple, Bhubanésvar 


Courtesy: Author. 


spire and the thirteenth-century Bhaskarésvara with its single cell being good 
examples. 

It is important to note that the Bhubanésvar temples built between the 
sixth and the tenth centuries show no signs of royal patronage. At least up to 
the expansion of the Bhauma state in the ninth century, the presence of the 
state was not known in these areas. The Sailédbhavas of the seventh and the 
eighth centuries ruled further south and have left no records of temple building. 
In the Mahanadi delta, the state did not exist until the mid eighth century. 
Hiuen Tsang noticed as many as a hundred Buddhist monasteries, hosting ten 
thousand monks and nuns, in this region in the early seventh century. He did 
not, however, mention the presence of royal families in the delta. It has been 
argued that ‘Buddhism flourished in the Mahanadi delta in the seventh century 
without any patronage from ruling families or merchant guilds’. The Buddhists 
‘seem to have set up their own establishments and controlled a set of resources 
which sustained them. It is likely that these monasteries were in fact harbingers 
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of a powerful agrarian economy in this region’.*° It is possible to extend this 
argument to the temples of Bhubanésvar. 

In the eleventh century, Kélavati Dévi, the mother of the Somavamsi king 
Udyota Késari, built the Brahmésvara temple in Bhubanésvar, which was a 
remarkable improvement over the basic model the Muktésvara had provided. 
The Brahmésvara was completed in the year 1058. Its spire reached out to a 
height of 62 feet, and the jagamdhana carried eleven receding tiers, on top of 
which were the ghantda and the kalasa. The ghanta was an innovation, not seen 
in earlier temples. The Brahmésvara was an impressive structure and formed the 
benchmark for numerous latter-day temples of Odisha, including the Lingaraja 
and the Jagannatha (see Figure 5.7). 

Beginning with the Parasuramésvara in the seventh century, the construction 
of the spire developed a form distinct to Odisha. It involved the separation of 
each brick layer with a gap that makes the layer appear like reliefs against a wall 
in the background. The projections are carved with geometric motifs, human 
and divine figures, and animals. The motifs include the window-like jali, the 
bead-like alamba, and floral scrolls such as the hamsalata, the makaralata, and so 
on. Narrative panels and scenes from epic and pauranik traditions are generally 
absent. The Parasuramésvara and the Muktésvara are profuse in carvings. They 
also use the mala on the corners of the spire with greater regularity, the stone at 
every fourth brick level being an 4mala. The Muktésvara includes figures of the 
lion-rider, the Naga and Nagini pillars, and the frequent use of the kirtimukha 
lion in friezes on its walls and the tovana. Besides, the kirtimukha on the front 
of the spire is not a panel carved on the wall but a prominent relief of a lion, 
upon which there is another lion squatting. Similar kirtimukhas are found on 
the other three sides as well, although the squatting lion is missing on the south 
and the east. The spire of the jagamdhana also has images of a standing lion 
each on the west and the south. The Brahmésvara incorporates most of these 
elements from the Muktésvara. A major innovation of the Brahmésvara is the 
use of several vimana teliets, creating the impression of a temple that has temples 
for its wall and spire. The spire has reliefs of rekha vimana, while the walls of 
the cella have pidha vimanas. At the same time, the Brahmésvara minimizes the 
diversity of motifs on the spire. The relief-like projections of the brick layer are 
absent on the anurathapagas. On the rahapaga and the kanikapagas, the distance 
between the brick projection and the background wall is greater than it is in the 


© M. Tripathy (20u-12: 37). Also see Dehejia (1979: 173) and Singh (1994: 296). 
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Figure 5.7 The Brahméévara Temple, Bhubanésvar 


Courtesy: Author. 


Parasuramésvara and the Muktésvara. The projections are generally left uncarved, 
while amalas are used on the corners at every sixth brick level. The result is a 
spire that contains a fine series of depressions (bhamz) and projections (amala, 
not to be confused with the gooseberry motif) laid out in a curvilinear fashion. 
In spite of rich carvings elsewhere, the uncarved layers on the anurathapagas 
give the Brahmésvara an elegance that only simplicity can bring forth. This 
style was perhaps too irresistible for the more discerning among the architects, 
like the ones that built the Lingaraja and the Raméévara, to overlook. With the 
growing preference for the pavicaratha structure, the shrine looked more and 
more cylindrical as its height increased. In the context of the craze for high-rise 
vimanas, it was perhaps necessary to come up with these innovations. Temples 
in Odisha are generally made of sandstone and khondalite and lack the strength 
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of granite temples such as the Brhadisvara. And for this reason, the cylindrical 
structure of the spires and the projections and depressions in them alone can 
withstand the impact of the notorious winds from the sea, which cause frequent 
cyclones, and blow at least once in a decade or two at speeds exceeding 250 
kilometres per hour, leaving behind a massive trail of destruction. 

The Jagannatha, which shows minimal signs of innovation vis-a-vis the 
Brahmésvara and the Lingaraja, was a ratification of Kalinga architecture in 
a manner of speaking. There was hardly anything unique to it in terms of 
innovation, except its height and the choice of khondalite over sandstone as 
building material. The temple that originally stood on the Nilacala was dedicated 
to Purusdttama and Laksmi. Codaganiga’s act of building a new temple adjacent 
to the older one appears to have been a political statement in its own right. It is 
remarkable that Codaganga, a Saivite by persuasion, chose to build a Vaisnava 
temple in coastal Odisha at a time when most temples in the region were built 
for Siva. This change in royal policy seems to have been brought into effect in 
the wake of Codaganga’s conflict with his mother’s cousin, Kuléttunga I of the 
Vengi Calukya line, who had in 1070 succeeded to the throne of the Colas, the 
arch promoters of Saivism in south India and persecutors of the Srivaisnava 
saint Ramanuja.”7 There are legends of Ramanuja’s visit to Puri and his ‘failed’ 
attempts to introduce Paficaratra worship there. There are also legends of the 
saint’s visit to Srikarmam where he transformed the Saiva temple into a Vaisnava 
temple by persuading the locals that the /iviga in the temple was actually Karma, 
that is, Visnu’s incarnation as a tortoise. Codagariga is, therefore, likely to 
have patronized Ramanuja, and the story of Ramanuja’s ‘failure’ to establish 
Paficaratra an attempt to account for the changes brought into effect some 
centuries later during the time of Anangabhima II and the Stryavamsi Gajapatis. 

The political uncertainty created in Odisha after the decline of Somavamsi 
power in the decades following the invasion of Rajéndra Cola I facilitated 
Codaganiga’s expansion from northern Andhra into Odisha. The decline of Pala 
fortunes during the reign of Ramapala enabled Codaganga to make inroads 
into southern Bengal as well. Codaganga seems to have established a base at 
Sarangagadha near Cuttack for his Odisha campaigns. However, his sphere of 


27 Anncharlott Eschmann, Hermann Kulke, and Gaya Charan Tripathi write: “The fact 
that he (Cddaganga) planned the then highest temple of India for a Vaisnava deity 
shows his determination to outdo the “Reichstempel” of his rival Kulottunga, a fanatic 
Saiva.’ Eschmann, Kulke, and Tripathi (1978: 183). 
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activities remained largely confined to northern Andhra, centring on the capital 
city of Kalinganagara (Mukhalingam), where in the last years of his reign, he faced 
serious competition from a Céla subordinate, Gonka of the Velanati Coda line. 

Who built the original temple on the Nilacala is not known, nor is the 
antiquity of the shrine easy to establish.?* The Maihar stone inscription of the 
tenth century mentions Purusdttama, which is perhaps the first unambiguous 
reference to Puri as a pilgrim centre. The mention in this inscription is to a 
place-name, and not a temple or a deity. The place is said to be in Odra.”? The 
Maihar inscription records the construction of a temple for Goddess Sarasvati 
in memory of a brahmana boy, Damédara, who had renounced home and 
gone to Purusdttama, where he had died, drowning in the sea. Damédara, 
the inscription tells us, was the son of Sarasvati in heaven. Once, he defeated 
Brhaspati in a debate. The irked Brhaspati cursed the boy to be born on earth. 
When the goddess petitioned him for mercy, Brhaspati relaxed the curse. He 
declared that the boy would live on earth only for a short period and that ona 
visit to Purusottama, he would drown in the sea and return to heaven. 

A temple, with an annual fair (yatra), may have been in existence in Puri in 
the tenth century. Murari’s Anargharaghava begins by alluding to the spectators 
present at the yatra of Purusottama.?° In this context, Murari uses expressions 
such as lavanodavéla (the shores of the salty ocean), vanali tamdlatarukandala 
(the forest of tamala trees with their tender shoots), and kamalakucakalasakéli 
(sporting with the pot-like breasts of Kamala), variant forms of which generally 
figure in—but are by no means exclusive to—literature concerning the Puri 
temple. The reference to the deity as Nilamani (mahdanilamane) is an important 


8 Eschmann, Kulke, and Tripathy believe that the cult was of tribal origins and of great 
antiquity and that it became part of Vaisnavism, perhaps in the Gupta or late-Gupta 
times (1978: 195). D. C. Sircar expresses a similar view when he attributes the absence 
of reference to the Puri temple in Hiuen-tsang’s seventh-century travelogue to the 
deity’s lack of popularity (Sircar 1971: 62). A. K. Rath traces the temple’s origin to c. 
700 CE on the basis of the reference to Purusdttama in the Kailan Copperplate of 
Sridharana Rata of the late seventh century (Rath 1990: 163). There is no certainty 
that the reference here is to the deity at Puri. The expression ‘bhagavati purusottamé 
paramaya vinivésitasayasraddhaya@ only signifies Sridharana Rata’s deep devotion to 
Purus6ttama. See the text of the inscription in Sircar (1947). 

29 ET, 35, no. 22.B. 

3° ‘bhagavatah purus6éttamasya yatrayamupasthaniyah sabhasadah’, the Satradhara, 
between Anargharaghava, 2-3. 
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piece of evidence for the existence of the temple," as a number of sources, 
beginning with the Skandapurana, refer to the original image in the Puri temple 
as made of nilamani (blue stone, that is, bluish-black chlorite). It has in fact been 
argued that ‘the sacred abode of Purusottama’ (sridhamah purusottamasya) 
figuring in the Kalidindi inscription of the Vengi Calukya chief Rajaraja Naréndra 
(ca. 1050) is in fact Puri. The town had acquired some degree of fame by this 
period. If the claim is true, there should be no surprise in Codaganiga’s choice of 
Puri for the greatest construction project of his career. For he was the son of the 
Cola king Virarajéndra’s daughter, Rajasundari. And itis a sister of Virarajéndra 
that Rajaraja Naréndra was married to. Codaganga’s archrival, Kulottunga I, 
was born of this marriage. 

There are no allusions to a temple or a town (pura or nagara) per se in 
the Maihar inscription or in the Anargharaghava. While the proper noun 
Puruséttama refers to the town, both sources place it merely as a location 
on the sea. The first reference to a shrine occurs in the Prabodhacandrodaya 
of Krsnamisra (ca. 1070 CE). Here, we are introduced to the temple of 
Purusottama (pulisottamasanniam dévaddadanam), located in the Utkala 
country (ukkaladésado). And as if the reference to Purusdttama is incomplete 
without mentioning the sea, Krsnamisra tells us that the temple is situated on 
the shores of the sea (sdalatilasannivésé).3+ In fact, accounts from the fourteenth 
century present the sea as the limits of the temple’s sacredness. A pilgrimage 
to Puri is incomplete without a sacred bath in the sea. The Maihar’s account 
of Damédara attaining liberation by drowning in the sea indicates that the 
holiness of the sea was perhaps well acknowledged even in the tenth century. It 
was, then, only to be expected that Codaganiga’s grandson would place the sea 
in bold relief while describing the construction of the temple in his Dasgoba 
Copperplates. The god Purusdttama, the Dasgoba Plates say, has the earth for 
his feet, the region between the earth and the sky for his navel, the directions 
for his ears, the sun and the moon for his eyes, and the sky for his head. Who 
is capable of building a temple for him? The earlier kings had, therefore, given 


up on it, but Gangésvara (Codaganiga) succeeded. Until the construction of the 


* Anargharaghava, 2-3. 

2 ET, no. 29, no. 8. 

% Tt appears from the context, though, that Sridhama is a reference to Vaikuntha rather 
than Puri. 

34 Prabodhacandrodaya, 2.27-28. 
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temple, Purusdttama lived in the sea where Laksmi was born. Living in the Sea 
of Milk (kstrabdhi) that belonged to his father-in-law was a matter of disgrace 
for the great lord. Purusdttama was, thus, delighted to obtain a residence of his 
own. And as delighted was Laksmi, who held that living in the husband’s house 
was better than living in the father’s house. 

The portrait of Codaganga in the Dasgoba Copperplates is not on the lines 
of the classical image of the divine king that we gather from texts such as the 
Manusmrti. It is also not in tune with the forms of divine kingship practised in 
peninsular India between the seventh and the twelfth centuries. Divine kingship 
as a political praxis had enabled the Rastrakita ruler Amoghavarsa I Nrpatunga 
(r. ca. 814-78) to be represented as Visnu, and the Cola king Rajaraja I (r. 
985-1014) as Siva.° The praxis had come into disfavour by the end of the twelfth 
century.37 The Eastern Gangas were apparently not drawn by the prospects of 
divine kingship. The prasastis in Codaganga’s inscriptions do not put forward any 
claim to divinity. All we hear is that one of the king’s predecessors, Gunamaharaja, 
was valiant as Visnu.?8 When placed against this backdrop, Codaganga’s picture 
in the Dasgoba Plates is suggestive of a change in royal policy. The great builder 
of the Puri temple is now a supra-divine figure. He is nota deity, for sure. Nor is 
he a worshipper of Purus6ttama or a patron of his temple and the cult centring 
on it. He is simply the benefactor of the great god who pervades over the cosmos. 
He provides Purusdttama with a home and liberates him from the disgrace of 
living at his father-in-law’s residence. The temple is thus the place where the 
omnipresent lord finds a finite, tangible expression. In this sense, the temple is 
meant in the Dasgoba Plates to be the fulcrum of the cosmos and a metonymy 
for the omnipresence it embodies. It is only befitting that the temple Codaganga 
built to rescue Purusdttama from infamy was the tallest of its times, 4 feet less 
than the Brhadigvara in its masonry, but 8 feet higher than it with the nilacakra 


3 


a 


ET, 31, no. 34. 
36 For a discussion on the emergence and decline of divine kingship between the seventh 
and the twelfth centuries, see Devadevan (2009a: 41-7, 2016: 37-9). 

37 Attempts to claim divinity were occasionally seen among the Vijayanagara rulers and 
some of their successors. These were rhetorical flourishes of an ambiguous quality, 
with the king represented as god and as the most faithful devotee of god in the same 
text. They were also not accompanied by rituals, services, and other strategies of 
commemoration, such as construction of sepulchral temples. 

38 


See the prasasti in Rajaguru (1961: Appendix I-B, pp. vi-vii). 
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included. Only once before the twentieth century was a temple with a taller 
vimana built, the thirteenth-century Sun Temple of Konarka.*° Its vimana has 
not survived, though. 

Codagariga’s association with the Puri temple is known from his times, 
although no record from his reign identifies him as the builder of the temple. 
The king gave away the village of Malada for lighting twenty perpetual lamps. 
The inscription recording this grant states that nine mddhas were given away 
for maintaining cows for supplying ghee to the temple. 

Codaganga was the first king of Odisha to be commemorated as a divine 
figure. The Catésvara inscription of the time of Anangabhima III identified 
him as an incarnation of Narasimha or Narahari.* In an earlier inscription, 
the Somavamési ruler Yayati I was declared by his son Uddyota Késari to be 
a representative (pratinidhi) of Madhusiidana.* Note that he was only a 
representative and not Madhustdana himself or his incarnation. Both are 
posthumous references, though,** as is the reference to Gunamaharaja, whose 
valour Codaganiga had equated with Visnu’s. 

By appropriating a temple that was known more for its geographical settings 
and holiness than for its royal connections, Anantavarman Cédaganiga brought 
into effect a change in the meaning of the temple. He transformed the temple 
into a monument that proclaimed the power of the state. Towering over the 
town and overlooking the sea, the temple that was visible from great distances 
on land and sea came to symbolize political power in an ideal form. At the same 
time, Codagariga stayed short of integrating the temple and the state in a way the 
Colas under Rajaraja I and Rajéndra I had done. The Puri temple was neither 
the headquarters of the state nor its symbolic centre, although its soaring spire 
was meant to be a symbol of royal authority. Codaganga retained his base in the 
distant Kalinganagara. This placed the temple in a doubly advantageous position. 


39 However, Kulke holds that both the Jagannatha and the Brhadisvara are of the same 
height, that is, 216 feet (Kulke 1978: 150). The Brhadisvara is, in fact, only 198 feet high. 

4° Before the twentieth century, the only Indian religious structure that was taller than the 
Puri and the Tafijaviir vimanas was the gopuram (gateway) added to the Tiruvannamalai 
temple in the sixteenth century. But this was the gateway, and not the vimdna raised 
above the garbhagrha. 

+ Singh (1994: 276). 

#” EFI, 29, no. 16. 

* S. Tripathy (1974: no. 27). 

44 Kulke (19932: 20). 
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On the one hand, it gained royal patronage and all the symbolic and substantial 
benefits—especially the control over land—that accrued from it. On the other, 
its physical distance from the state enabled it to evolve in its own distinct ways. 

This pattern is generally noticed in most successful pilgrim centres in India 
between the twelfth and the nineteenth centuries. Temples established by 
the state were abandoned soon after or within a few centuries of the collapse 
of the dynasty. Instances of this kind are numerous and include Tafjavar, 
Gangaikondacdlapuram, Kaficipuram, Mahabalipuram, Béliru, Halébidu, 
Pattadakallu, and Khajaraho. The fate of temples established by communities, 
village assemblies, and local chiefs and elites, and remaining outside the sphere 
of royal patronage, has not been different either. Temples that have succeeded in 
evolving into prominent centres of pilgrimage enjoyed a distinct quality. They 
were of obscure local or tribal origins but were able to secure royal patronage at 
some point in their existence. Tirupati is a glaring example. Madurai is another. 
Yet other instances include Guruvaydr, Srirangam, Pandharpur, Udupi, and 
Palani. The Puri temple belongs to this league.*’ Patronage from the state placed 
these temples in a position of advantage, enabling them to expand their resource 
base by acquiring vast land holdings not only by way of royal grants but, more 
significantly, in the form of gifts, donations, and votive and thanksgiving presents 
from landed elites, peasant proprietors, mercantile classes, pilgrims, and others. 
Such gifts, donations, and presents were less likely to be made to a temple that 
had no royal connections, or to a temple whose destiny was exclusively linked 
to and limited by the fortunes of the royal dynasty that founded it. It was easier 
for the landed temples to find reified geopolitical expressions in the form of 
a temple-territory relationship. This picture urges us to be wary of existing 
perspectives that tend to explain historical developments in pre-colonial India 
as either the product of state-making and its legitimacy-seeking enterprise or as 
the expression of local autonomy and community heritages. The picture is more 
complex than the ones found in the state-centric and community-centric models. 

By the early thirteenth century, the political conditions in peninsular India 
had undergone considerable transformation, ushering in ‘an epoch of great 


4 The current status of research being what it is, we do not propose to extend this 
argument to north Indian pilgrim centres such as Kasi, Gaya, Prayaga (Allahabad), 
Mathura, and so on, that arose as tirthas before the tradition of temple-building came 


into vogue. 
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changes in the political map of the South’.*° The Kalyana Calukya state had 
disintegrated. The Hoysalas of Dorasamudram had consolidated their hold over 
southern Karnataka and made inroads into Tamil Nadu. Under the prodigious 
Ganapati, the Kakatiyas of Varangallu had expanded into the Krsna delta, which 
was hitherto under Vengi Calukya and Velanati Coda control. The Colas, under 
Kulottunga II and his successor Rajaraja III, faced severe setbacks following 
invasion from the Pandyas and the Hoysalas. The power they had wielded 
came to a symbolic end when the Kadava chief Kopperifijinga took Rajaraja 
II prisoner.*” The Eastern Gangas faced no threat from the southern quarter 
in the early thirteenth century, not even from Kakatiya Ganapati. It has in fact 
been argued that Ganapati was ‘[f]rustrated in his ambitions in the northern 
direction by the presence of the Eastern Gangas,’** although it is not certain if 
Ganapati ever nursed such ambitions. It is, then, remarkable that Anangabhima 
III moved the Eastern Ganga base to Katakapuri (Cuttack) in Odisha. This was 
in all likelihood occasioned by the invasion of Ghiyas-ud-din Ivaz Khalji from 
Bengal sometime between 1212 and 1225. 

Anangabhima III was the great grandson of Codaganga. He replaced the 
less prevalant idea of divinity that was presented in the Dasgoba Plates with the 
new idea of sacred kingship, in which the king was not so much a divine being 
as a figure made sacred by his association with divinity. In the inscriptions of 
his time, the king is styled Purus6ttamaputra, Rudraputra, and Durgaputra.#? 
Kulke has identified the three deities as Purusottama of Puri, Siva-Lingaraja of 
Bhubanésvar, and Durga-Viraja of Jajpur.5° Anangabhima III seems to have 
established a base at Caudvar near Cuttack in the wake of Ghiyds-ud-din’s 
attack from Bengal. His general, Visnu, repulsed the invader. Anangabhima 
may have begun the construction of the city of Cuttack shortly thereafter. The 
city was called Abhinava Varanasi. The work was completed in 1230, and the 
capital moved from Kalinganagara to this new city on the Mahanadi. In the 
same year, Anangabhima granted land to the Puri temple and its priests twice, 
and visited the temple on a pilgrimage. He also built a new temple at Cuttack. 


4° Nilakanta Sastri (1955: 418). 

47 Not to be confused with the Eastern Ganga king Rajaraja III, who also finds mention 
in this chapter. 

48 Talbot (2001: 131). 

49 SIT, 4, no. 329. 
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In the same year, his wife offered gifts to the Allalanatha temple in Kaficipuram. 
In the inscription recording the gifts, she reinforced the idea of sacred kingship 
by identifying Anangabhima as Purusdttama’s son ruling under the deity’s 
orders.” The authority of the Puri temple was rendered symbolically political 
and integrated with the region over which Anangabhima ruled, buttressing the 
meaning of the temple as an expression of political authority. The temple thus 
became the symbolic headquarters of the state and the symbolic centre of the 
territory. 

Until 198, when Rajaraja III issued the Dasgoba grant, the deity in the Puri 
temple was Purusdttama. A joint image of Visnu and Laksmiin their erotic aspect 
seems to have been under worship. However, the Patalésvara temple inscription 
from within the Puri temple complex, dated 1237, presents us with three new 
names: Hali (Balabhadra), Cakri (Krsna), and Subhadra.* The same set of deities 
were consecrated in 1278 in the Ananta Vasudéva temple of Bhubanésvar, built 
by Anangabhima’s daughter, Candrika. The Ananta Vasudéva was, like the 
Puri temple in the Dasgoba Plates, called the temple of Purusdttama (prasadam 
purusottamasya).® 

The Patalésvara and the Ananta Vasudéva inscriptions point to a major 
intervention that had taken place between 1198 and 1237 in reforming the cult 
in the Puri temple. Given Anangabhima’s excessive interest in the Puri temple 
and accounts of his acts recorded in the seventeenth-century Madalapanji, we 
may agree with Kulke that this transformation was the result of Anangabhima’s 
intervention. To replace the existing deity with a set of new ones in a temple 
that had an established tradition of at least three centuries was, by any count, 
an act of impudence. It would not have been possible to bring this change into 
effect without antagonizing the established priestly orthodoxy of the temple. 
But then, Anangabhima had reasons to ignore any dissent or protest that would 
have arisen by his act of replacing the deities. He had made rich grants of land 
to the Puri temple, leaving little room for grievances arising from other causes. 
Besides, he was a ruler mighty enough to repel the Yavanas, the new political 
threat in northern India, who had only a few decades ago commenced their 
rule from Dilli, occupied Varanasi and parts of Bengal, defeated the Sénas, and 


* Kulke (1993a: 20-1). The inscriptions upon which Kulke’s summary is based are in EJ, 
28, no. 40 and EJ, 31, no. 16.1. 

% ET, 30, no. 34.2. 

3 Acharya (1953: 274-88). 
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reduced the famous Nalanda to rubble. Grievances of the orthodoxy had to take 
a back seat in this might-is-right age. 

What became of the old image in the temple after the trinity replaced it? We 
have no clear answers to this question. Kulke posits that Anangabhima moved 
the old image to his new temple in Cuttack and that this might be the image 
that was destroyed during Firaz Tughlak’s campaign of 1361.54 While there is no 
evidence to substantiate this hypothesis, the argument advanced is certainly of 
some interest. 

What became of the old image? This question was made possible only 
after the great rupture with the past that Anangabhima had caused. By the 
fourteenth century, the need was perhaps felt to answer this question. The 
Purusottamaksétramahatmya of the Skandapurana came up with a fabulous 
answer that would transform the meaning of the temple and the territory for 
centuries to come. 

The Purusottamaksétramahatmya (hereafter the dahatmya) was composed 
at a time when priestly power in the temple had grown strong enough to emerge 
as a counterweight to royal power.°> It was a hegemonic text with a counter 
hegemonic function to perform. It was a text that reified the territory and 
released it from temporal control. With a cleverly crafted narrative, the king and 
his establishment were reduced to a position bordering on insignificance. In the 
process, the linear temple—territory—state relationship of Anangabhima and 
some of his successors was thrown to the winds. In its stead, the Mahatmya 
placed a new relationship that would turn out to be favourable to the priestly 
classes to the detriment of the king. This involved placing the temple at the 
centre of a territory whose holiness is believed to increase concentrically as one 
moved from the periphery to the centre. The temple was thus the core of a 
holy territory. Characteristic of this holiness were two attributes, divinity and 
eternity. The king was only one of the many participants in the affairs of this 
newly imagined space, where everything that transpires was now conceived as 
a cosmic drama that Visnu enacts. The king had no claim to a centrality in the 
affairs concerning the temple. Herein was the counter hegemonic dimension 
of the text that was otherwise orthodox to the last letter. 

The Mahatmya tells the story of the construction of the Puri temple and 
the institution of its rituals and festivals. Its tropes are familiar. Its strategies 


54 Kulke (1993a: 30-1). 
8 Dash (1978a: 157-68). 
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of narration are formulaic. Even so, it is not a mere legend that came to be 
incorporated into the body of the ever-expanding Skandapurana. Rather, it is 
a premeditated project that creates a sacred geography by effectively changing 
the meaning of the temple and its relationship with the territory. How does the 
text accomplish this? 

The Mahatmya introduces Puri as the tirtha where Visnu dwells, with his 
human sports, in the form of a wood.°%° Puri lies in the region to the north of 
the sea and the south of the Mahanadi, a water-locked territory that confers 
the fruits of all tivthas. From the Ekamra forest (Bhubanévar) to the southern 
ocean, each step is superior to the preceding one, getting gradually holier. On 
the seashore is the Nilacala hill. Wrapped in Visnu’s maya, it is not accessible 
even to Brahma, and not knowable even to gods and demons. It is in this place, 
unaffected by creation and destruction, that Visnu dwells.°” The Nilacala is so 
sacred that even a crow was once able to attain liberation by plunging into its 
sacred waters, casting doubts on the opinion of the Védanta that only human 
beings are capable of liberation.‘* Puri is eternal.5? The waters, the Kalavahni 
fire, and the Samvartaka clouds cannot destroy it,°° so much so that other 
than Visnu, the ksétra of Puri was all that remained in the great deluge." It is 
to this place that the sage Markandéya arrived to take shelter, wading through 
the deluge of destruction. The sage had a vision of Visnu in Puri and attained 
freedom from death. 

While this description appears as nothing more than a set of stock expressions 
in the Skandapurdana’s scheme of things, it strikes us by the fact that the 
defining character of Puri in this account has little to it that can be attributed 
to human volition. This is a significant ideational departure from the earlier 
tradition recorded in the Mahabharata, the Vayupurana, the Matsyapurdana, the 
Visnupurana, and other sources, where the territory is named after and defined 
in relation to a prince, Kalinga, one of the five sons that the queen Sudésna bore 


Skandapurana, 2.2.1.3. 
97 Thid., 2.2.1.33-37. 
Tbid., 2.2.2.3-7. 

99 Thid., 2.2.3.42. 

6° Thid., 2.2.3.8-9. 

% Thid., 2.2.3.3. 
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for her husband, Bali, through the sage Dirghatamas.® In this earlier tradition, 
territory is manifestly political in its representation. The Mahatmya tactically 
moves away from this widely accepted representation of the territory. The picture 
of divinity and eternity drawn in the opening description of Puri reifies the 
territory and informs the rest of the Adahatmya. Puri, or the region to which it 
belongs, is never represented in the text as a territory under royal control. Political 
projects—in this instance, the projects of Codaganga and Anangabhima—are 
effectively thrust aside. 

The Mahatmya then introduces us to a king, who is the hero of the story. 
Indradyumna, the hero, was the ruler of Avanti. He lived in the Krtayuga of the 
first manvantara.** It was he who built the temple. Here is the story. 

Once while praying in his temple with the desire to know of the place where 
Jagannatha could be seen, Indradyumna learns of Purusottamaksétra. Vidyapati, 
the brother of Indradyumna’s priest, is deputed to Purusottamaksétra on a 
mission. Vidyapati reaches Purusottamaksétra, where a hunter (sabara) chief, 
Visvavasu, has been secretly worshipping the image of the deity carved of blue 
stone (nilamant). Visvavasu and his folks have been living on the leftovers of 
the food offered to the deity by the celestials that descend down to worship 
the image everyday. Vidyapati meets Visvavasu and requests him to take him 
to the shrine of Jagannatha. Visvavasu is in a dilemma. He is in no mind to 
take Vidyapati to the shrine and wonders how the closely guarded secret of the 
existence of Jagannatha—the rich source of his subsistence—had leaked out. He 
is also worried that he might incur the wrath and curse of Vidyapati, a brahmana, 
if he refused to take him to the shrine. The hunter chief soon realizes that the 
image was destined to exist only for a parardha,® and that this great epoch is 
now coming to an end. He reconciles with the inevitable and takes the visitor to 
the shrine. Vidyapati has a glimpse of the deity. Shortly thereafter, Indradyumna 
reaches Purusottamaksétra along with Brahma’s son, Narada. Unfortunately, he 
is too late. Before his arrival, Purus6ttamaksétra is visited by a storm, and the 


For a summary of this legend, see J. K. Sahu (1997: 19-20). 

6+ A manvantara, equivalent of 30,672,000 human years, is an era commencing with a 
Manu, who is said to be the progenitor of the era. It is equal to seventy-one mahayugas, 
each mahayuga being an age consisting of a cycle of the four Yuga periods, Krta, Tréta, 
Dvapara, and Kali. 

65 A parardha is half the life of Brahma and equivalent to 155,520,000,000,000 human 


years. 
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image vanishes in the sands. The king is deeply aggrieved by the disappearance of 
the image. But he is favoured by a glimpse of the deity in his form as Narasimha. 
On the advice of Narada, Indradyumna performs a thousand horse sacrifices 
(asvamédha). This act earns him the blessings of Visnu, Laksmi, Brahma, and 
sages like Sanaka, who offer him darsanain a dream. Now, a banyan tree appears 
miraculously on the seashore. Narada advises Indradyumna to fetch the tree to 
the blue hill and worship it. When this is done, a divine voice emanates from 
the tree, announcing the arrival of a carpenter to carve four images from it. No 
sooner is the voice heard than a carpenter, who is none other than Visnu in 
disguise, arrives. He carves the images of Jagannatha, Subhadra, Balabhadra, and 
Sudarsana in fifteen days. Indradyumna now starts building a temple for the 
deities. Then, one day, he leaves with Narada for the world of Brahma, where he 
invites the latter to the temple to sanctify and commission the images for worship. 
Brahma accepts the request, but not before enlightening the king to the fact that 
the temple he built was many million years old and that Indradyumna’s dynasty 
does not exist on earth any more. For although Indradyumna had spent only a 
few hours in the world of Brahma, weren’t a few hours of Brahma’s equivalent 
to several million human years? The first manvantara had drawn to a close. It 
is now the manvantara of the second Manu, Svarocisa. Indradyumna returns 
to the earth. The temple that he had started building has been completed in 
his absence. The manvantara in which it was built had come to pass. Although 
everything, including the sun and the moon, are destined to disappear at the 
end of a manvantara, the temple has remained there, strong and resplendent, 
as if it is a physical manifestation of eternity. Brahma then descends on earth 
in the company of all gods. As instructed by him, his son Padmanidhi and the 
king make all preparations for the great event, including the construction of 
chariots. Visvakarman arrives to give the final touches to the temple. Brahma 
installs the wooden images for worship. Pleased with Indradyumna’s devotion, 
Visnu assumes the form of Narasimha and blesses him, and prescribes the rites 
and ceremonies to be observed in the temple. 

This, in brief, is the story told elaborately in the AZahatmya. It needs 
no laboured arguments or flights of fantasy to bring to light the political 
undercurrents of the story. By attributing the construction of the temple to a 
king who is neither from within the region nor desirous of extending sovereign 
control over it, the Mahatmya renders political claims over the temple drawn 
from the temple—territory—state equation indefensible. As if to reinforce 
this strategy, a great gap in time is introduced between Indradyumna’s visit 
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to Brahma and his return, and the royal line of the king brought to an end in 
the course of the millions of human years that have elapsed in the meantime. 
Divine intervention permeates the A4ahatmya to the last letter as it were. The 
tree of which the images are carved is the body of Visnu. None other than 
Visnu, disguised as a carpenter, carves the images. And the great lord in his form 
as Narasimha prescribes the mode of worship and observances in the temple. 
Royal agency in the person of Indradyumna has little say in these affairs. This 
is a far cry from the audacious reforms that Anangabhima had carried out in 
the temple in the thirteenth century. Although the construction of the temple 
is attributed to Indradyumna, the king is said to have engaged all devout 
people from Bharatavarsa for the project. Work on the temple is completed in 
Indradyumna’s absence, and as if to give a divine touch to the already divine 
structure that has braved the test of time, Visvakarman’s services are availed of 
before the images are formally commissioned for worship. Puri is holy enough 
to grant room at the feet of Visnu in Vaikuntha to even a lowborn crow that 
had had a holy dip in its sacred waters. Yet, poor Indradyumna earns a place for 
himself in Brahmaldka only by constructing the temple, which in turn is made 
possible only after he earns Visnu’s blessings by accomplishing the insufferable 
task of performing a thousand asvamédhas. What contrast to the ease with which 
Codaganga built a temple to rescue Purusdttama from disgrace! 

By invoking the tropes of divinity and eternity, the 4ahatmya reifies the 
temple as a supra-human structure resting in the heart of a reified—and therefore 
supra-human—territory. Human agency in general and royal agency in particular 
is placed in a position of subordination to the agency that is the great divine sport 
(ila) of Visnu. And the indisputable agency of Indradyumna is itself reified by 
placing the acts of this king in a manvantara too distant to fathom. 

There is clearly a hiatus between the account gathered from the Eastern 
Ganga inscriptions and the narrative recounted in the Adahatmya. While the 
inscriptions were royal documents with a political agenda hard to miss, the 
authors of the Mahatmya had other axes to grind. They imagined a temple and 
a territory that were beyond temporal control of all kinds. At the same time, 
the Mahatmya’s emphases on divine intervention and the sacerdotal aspects of 
the temple underwrote the process of pilgrimage and facilitated the assertion 
of priestly power. Attempts made in the fifteenth century by the Saryavamsi 
Gajapatis to reform the rituals and ceremonies of the temple were successful only 
to the extent that they were able to secure the goodwill of the priestly classes and 
the brahmanas in the region through land grants. The Saryavamsis gave away 
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villages in great numbers as sasana grants to the temple, its priests, and numerous 
brahmana beneficiaries. Nevertheless, their relationship with priestly power was 
apparently fraught with tension.°° The Saryavaméis eventually gained lasting 
access to the temple and were allowed the use of the pompous title of Calanti 
Visnu or the living (literally, walking) Visnu, only after they enlisted themselves 
into the services of the deities as their First Servitor (4d yasévaka) and arrogated 
for themselves such ceremonial functions as chérapahara, that is, sweeping the 
chariots during the annual ratha yatra. In other words, the king became a part 
of the landed priestly establishment as its pre-eminent representative. What we 
have here is not an order of things where centrality rests either with the state or 
with the community. What we have, rather, is a new trend in landlordism that 
found expression through the control exercised over land with the temple as its 
instrument. How this transition came to transpire is another story, but it is with 
the account of Indradyumna in the Skandapurana that this story must begin. 


Revised version of the paper published under the same title in Shonaleeka Kaul (ed.), 
Eloquent Spaces: Meaning and Community in Early India (London and New York: 
Routledge, 2019), 105-28. 


66 See the discussion in Dash (1978b: 209-21). 


II 
Ideas 


6 Svayambuddha’s Predilections 
The Epistemologies of Time and Knowledge 


The period between the fourth and the sixth centuries stands out for the 
remarkable strides made on the intellectual front, which in the six centuries 
that followed were to undergo further refinement, diversification, and change. 
New trends arose in astronomy, mathematics, linguistics, poetics, dramaturgy, 
theology, ontology, and epistemology, marking a break with the past that was 
phenomenal in its scope and orientation. Bharata’s Natyasastra laid down the 
founding principles of dramaturgy that seem to have had little antecedents, 
although Bharata frequently cites earlier writers. Many of its tenets were of course 
forgotten or ignored, but the theory of vasa that it presented came to inform 
literary practices and continued to be influential well into the early twentieth 
century. A rich phase in poetics commenced with the theory of vakrokti (crooked 
speech) laid out in Bhamaha’s sixth-century Kavydlankara, which was followed 
in the next four centuries by Dandi’s theory of guna (attribute), Vamana’s 
theory of riti (convention), Anandavardhana’s theory of dhvani (evocation), 
and more. The study of language broke away from the limiting perspectives of 
Yaska’s Nirukta and Panint’s Astadhyayi to take up the question of meaning 
in all earnest. In this respect, the Buddhist theory of a4pdha and Bhartrhari’s 
theory of spdta set the trend. The Sankhya, Nyaya, and Mimamsa schools 
came of age, as did several schools in Buddhism, reorienting the approaches 
to the question of ontology and epistemology. The Saryasiddhanta and the 
Aryabhatiya broke new grounds, instituting paradigms in mathematics and 
astronomy that differed from the ones embodied in the Sulbasiitras and the 
Vedanga Jyotisa. They formed the bases for all subsequent works in the two 
connected disciplines, from Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita in the sixth century 
to Samanta Candrasékhara’s Siddhanta Darpana in the nineteenth century. 
Pedagogy and knowledge production underwent a marked shift. The old form 
of knowledge through s#tras (aphorisms) continued if on a much-reduced 
scale, but the practice of identifying canonical works and producing glosses on 
them became the preferred method. This practice was, with stray exceptions 
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like Patafijali’s Mahabhasya on the Astadhydyi, more or less unknown before 
the fourth century. In the new milieu, commentaries became the standard as it 
were. Buddhaghdésa’s glosses on the Buddhist canon were among the earliest to 
register this change. Inscriptions of the Gangas of Kolara allude to a mid fifth 
century gloss on the Dattakasutra by Madhavavarman III. In the early decades of 
the sixth century, Madhava’s grandson, Durvinita, commented on the fifteenth 
canto of Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya. These works were heralds of a change in the 
praxis of knowledge production. With Gaudapada’s Mandikyakarika and 
Sankara’s extensive glosses on the prasthanatraya texts, knowledge through 
commentaries became the norm. 

There is perhaps no exaggeration in suggesting that among the intellectual 
developments of the mid centuries of the first millennium, few were more 
momentous than the advances made in exploring the nature of time and its 
relationship with human existence. It was appreciated, for the first time in the 
subcontinent’s history, that human fortunes were at the mercy of time, and 
therefore that the human condition had to be understood in relation to time. 
Bhartrhari underscored this rather perceptively, when in his Vairagyasataka he 
expressed his reverence for time with the famous words, kdlaya tasmai namah 
(I bow down to time in reverence).' Theorists—among whom Bhartrhari was 
the foremost—reflected upon time in abstract terms, while the authors and 
compilers of the Puranas imagined the past and its associations with the present 
in ways that had few precedents. This was a groundbreaking development, 
especially because it was soon to be implicated in the question of what constitutes 
knowledge. Our understanding of this leaf in Indian history remains far from 
satisfactory. There is little in contemporary historiography that sheds light on 
the question of time and the past in India in the first millennium CE.” 

Time as an object of reflection was peripheral to the vaidik world. The Védas, 
the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, the Upanisads, and the Védangas had little to 
say about time as an object of reflection. The same was true of the discourses 
of the Buddha, recorded in the oldest surviving sections of the Tripitakas, and 


' Vairagyasatakam, 41. 

> A few major works of Romila Thapar stand out as exceptions, but they do not explore 
the origins and development of thought and representations concerning time and the 
past. These works include Thapar (2000a); the essays in Section I, ‘Historiography’, 
in Thapar (2000b); and Thapar (2013). 
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the earliest extant works of the Jaina canon, such as the Acarariga and the 
Satrakrtanga. The first comprehensive description of the relationship between 
time and human existence was made in the Mahabharata, which appears to 
have reached its extant form by the early third century CE, although occasional 
additions to the text continued to be made up to the fifth century CE or even 
later. How pervasive its influence was in the third and fourth centuries CE is 
not easy to ascertain. If the so-called Bhasa plays based on it, such as Datavakya, 
Karnabhara, Pancaratra, Urubhanga, and so on, are indeed Bhasa’s, one must 
acknowledge that the Mahabharata had left its imprint on the imagination 
of these centuries at least to some degree. Less ambiguous is the nature and 
breadth of its influence from the fifth century CE onwards, when copperplate 
inscriptions in considerable numbers begin to cite verses from it in their 
imprecations. Episodes from the Mahabharata inspired literary works, such as 
Kalidasa’s Abbijnana Sakuntala and Vikramorvasiya (ca. fifth century CE) and 
Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya (late fifth century CE). Contours of the relationship 
between time and existence prefigure in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa and, in subtler 
ways, in the Kumarasambhava. They are, nevertheless, not as vocal or evocative 
as in the Mahabharata. Kalidasa’s understanding of this relationship, if indeed 
there was a consciously articulated one, can only be speculated upon. The first 
clear and extensive intellectual reflection concerning time is noticed in the 
‘Kalasamuddésa’ of Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya (ca. fifth century CE). By the early 
ninth century, when Acarya Jinaséna II wrote his Parvapurana,} the meaning of 
time had come to be intertwined with the meaning of the past and the question 
of truth in self-consciously intricate ways. What this meant for the prospects 
of epistemology is, given the progress of research in this direction or its lack 
thereof, too early to say. What it meant for the self-understanding of this age of 
intellectual ferment is perhaps easier to reflect upon. 

One of the earliest attempts to encounter, if not engage with, time as a 
concept is noticed in the Vaisésikasutra, attributed to Kanada. This founding 
text of the Vaisésika school of thought, known for its fixation for atomist 
explanations, shows few signs of antecedent developments. Not much is known 


3 Jinaséna II began the ambitious work on the lives of the sixty-three Jaina salakhapurusas, 
but it was left for his disciple, Gunabhadra, to complete the project. The portion 
written by the teacher is now called the Pzrvapurana or the Adipurana, and the one 
by the disciple the Uttarapurana. Together, the Parva and the Uttara constitute the 
Mahapurana. 
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of the life, times, and provenance of the author either. Modern scholarship 
generally traces Kanada to a date earlier than the first century CE. 

The Vaisesikasutra does not explore the question of time at any length. In 
four terse aphorisms, it makes the following observations: 


aparasmin aparam yugapat ciram ksipramiti kalalingani. 
dravyatva nityatvé vayuna vyakhydte. 

tattvam bhavéna. 

nityésvabhavadanityésu bhavat karané kalakhyeti.* 


The first of these aphorisms identifies the signs of time (kalalingani) in 
expressions such as ‘imminent’ (aparam) with respect to what is yet to come, 
‘simultaneous’ (yugapat), ‘gradual’ (ciram), and ‘swift’ (ksipram). Time, says 
the second aphorism, is substantial (dvavya) and eternal (nitya), and in these 
respects, comparable to the air (vay). Kanada, however, uses the same expression 
(dravyatva nityatvé vayund vyakhyate) to describe sound (sabda)> and the 
directions (disyam)° as well. The third aphorism, that the identity or integrity 
(tattvam) of time is due to its phenomenal existence (bhavéna), is also repeated 
in relation to sound’ and directions.* The last aphorism says that time is to be 
located in the cause (karane), as it exists only in that which is not eternal (anitya), 
which has a cause, and not in the eternal (zitya), which is beyond causation. 

Air, with which time shares qualities such as existence, integrity, substantiality, 
eternality, and invisibility, is described as that which cannot be seen or touched.? 
Itis substantial (dravyam) due to the fact that it is imbued with action (kriya)— 
(manifest in its potentials for movement?)—and attribute (guma).'° The attribute 
referred to here is that of touch.” Air is thus subtler than fire (which has form 
and touch as attributes),'* or water (which possesses form, taste, and touch)," or 


+ Vaisésikasitra, 2.2.6-9. 

5 Thid., 2.1.28. 

© Tbid., 2.2.11. 

7 Thid., 2.1.29. 

8 Tbid., 2.2.12. 

9 ‘na ca drstanam sparsa ityadrstalingo vayuh’, ibid., 2.1.10. 
10 Thid., 2.1.12. 

™ “sparsavan vayuh’, ibid., 2.1.4. 

® “8j6 rupasparsavat’, ibid., 2.1.3. 
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the earth (endowed with form, taste, smell, and touch). The air is substantial 
also because it is adravyavat.'’ What this word signifies in the present context is 
not altogether evident. Kanada seems to be referring to air as substance itself, an 
element as it were and not a compound that is further reducible to its elements. 
It is the quality of adravyavat that lends air its eternality,° an aspect that must 
be understood as ontological and not merely phenomenal. There is nothing 
of a visible quality in the association with air to leave behind a visible sign or 
residue of its presence.’7 Such, then, is the nature of time as well. Like air, it is 
autonomous, self-constituted, and self-referential in terms of action, but unlike 
air whose relationship with cause is not certain, it exists in the cause, and not 
as the cause. 

As opposed to this physical understanding of time, Nagarjuna in the first 
century CE approached time in metaphysical terms to deny its existence. In the 
Miulamadhyamika Karikd, he called into question the existence of the past, 
the present, and the future on the grounds that their relationship with one 
another presented serious epistemological—and, we may hasten to add, not 
phenomenal—problems in relation to the question of causality. If the present 
and the future were related to the past, the present and the future must exist 
in the past.’ If they did not exist in the past, how could they be related?” At 
the same time, the present and the future can have no existence unless they are 
related to the past. Hence the existence of the present and the future cannot be 
established.”° If time exists in relation to a self-constituted nature (such as past, 
present, and future), where does it exist without such nature? For there is no 
such thing as self-constituted nature. Where, then, can time exist?" 


“4 “riparasagandhasparsavati prthivi’, Vaisesikasitra, 2.1.1. 

'S Thid., 2.1.0. 

© “adravyatvéna nityatvam’, ibid., 2.1.13. 

7 ‘vayusannikarsé pratyaksabhavad drstum lingam na vidyaté’, ibid., 2.1.15. 
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The implications of this understanding of time must be seen against the 
backdrop of the larger theory of sénya upon which the Malamadhyamika 
Karikd is based. Nagarjuna allays the ambiguity that persists in the Karika with 
a clearer statement of the theory in the Vigrahavyavartani. Here, he presents 
Sunya with greater precision as referring to the absence of distinctiveness in 
relation to nature (svabhdva) and not to a state of absolute void. Imagining 
the existence of things such as past, present, and future posits the occurrence 
of a self-constituted nature (bhava), which is against the non-substantialist 
ontology of the Madhyamika school. Besides, in what ways the relationship 
between the past, the present, and the future are causally framed is not obvious 
from a metaphysical vantage point. Causality, in the form of dependent arising 
or pratityasamutpada, is central to Buddhist schools of thought.» Dependent 
arising is a causal chain involving twelve links: ignorance (avidya), mental 
disposition (samskara), consciousness (vijidna), name and form (namariupa), the 
six foundations of the senses (sadayatana), contact (sparsa), aesthesis (védand), 
craving (trsna), embracing (upadana), being (bhava), birth (jati), and old age 
and death (jaramarana).* These exist—Nagarjuna discusses only one of them 
explicitly, samskara—as reality only in a chain in which one cause is triggered 
by another and, in its turn, triggers yet another. They do not occur otherwise 
and have no independent existence. Framed within this analytic of dependent 
arising, the occurrence of time cannot be established. 

Among the early abstract reflections on time, mention must be made of the 
Jaina theorist Kundakunda’s assessments. In his Pravacanasara, Kundakunda 
argues that time is one of the six substances (dvavya), the other five being matter 
(pudgala), space (akasa), dharma, adharma, and being (jiva). Matter is concrete 
(murta), the rest of the substances abstract (amarta).*+ Motion is the quality 
of time.” Besides, unlike matter, space, dharma, adharma, and being, time is 
not place-bound.** While the other substances have one, two, or more places, 
what time has is samaya,”7 which is defined as the duration required for moving 


On the pratityasamutpdada, see E. Shulman (2008). 
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from one place to another.*® Endowed with samaya, time becomes the substance 
that enables distinction between the before and the after, that is, the moment 
of creation and the moment of destruction.” 

A century or two later, we find Umiasvati reiterating some of these postulates 
in his 7attvartha Sutra. Time, according to Umiasvati, is insentient (ajivakdya), 
although Umasvati does not include it in the definition of the insentient.3° The 
movement of the five celestial bodies (jyatiskas)—namely the sun, the moon, the 
planets, the constellations, and the stars—around Mount Méru determines the 
division of time. Time has a set of functions, namely motion, transformation, 
action, and causing things to be earlier and later.* 

The practice of reckoning historical time in one way or other had already 
registered its presence before Kanada, Nagarjuna, Kundakunda, and Umiasvati 
produced their reflections on time. It is not known if this was in vogue before 
the Mauryan period, and if so, how widespread it was. In the edicts of Asoka, 
we get the first clear indications of historical time being recorded. We are not 
referring here to the statement in one of the minor rock edicts that ASSka was on 
tour for 256 nights or the declaration in the same edict that he had been devoted 
to the Buddhist cause for two and half years. Instances of this kind are found 
in legends concerning the life of the Buddha too. We learn that the Buddha 
renounced worldly life when he was thirty. He is said to have attained nirvana 
six years later, and passed away at the age of eighty. Comparable accounts figure 
in Jaina sources, which record Mahivira’s renunciation, liberation, and demise 
at the age of thirty, forty-two, and seventy-two, respectively. A hundred years 
was thought to be the maximum span of a human life. ‘May we see a hundred 
autumns, may we live a hundred autumns’, says a famous verse from the Reveda.>+ 


‘vadivadadé tam désam tassama sama6’, Pravacanasara, 2.46. 
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Important for our discussion is the mention of regnal years in several of Asoka’s 
edicts. The thirteenth major rock edict mentions the eighth regnal year, when he 
invaded Kalinga. The twelfth regnal year occurs in the third and fourth major 
rock edicts, the thirteenth year in the fifth major rock edict, the fourteenth year 
in the Nigali Sagar Pillar Inscription, the twentieth year in the Rummindei Pillar 
inscription, and so on. No calendar or reckoning based on an established era is 
seen in the Asdkan edicts or any other known Indian records from the Mauryan 
period. The use of regnal year continued in the following centuries and can be 
noticed in Kharavéla’s Hathigumpha inscription and several Satavahana records, 
such as the inscriptions recording grants made to Buddhist monasteries by 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and Vasistiputra Pulumavi. 

The first known reference to an era appears to be the one occurring in the 
Indravarman casket inscription, dated to the sixty-second year of the late king Aya 
(Azes I).3¢ It has been argued that this refers to an era inaugurated by Azes I and 
that it is the same as the Vikrama era.” While the suggestion appears untenable, 
whatis of interest is the use of an era associated with a king long after his demise. 
Moreover, the reference in the inscription to a specific date—the sixteenth day 
in the month of Kartika—points to considerable advances in the practice of 
recording time. The use of other eras soon followed. The most notable among 
them was the Kusana Era, which is generally believed to be the same as the Saka 
Era, commencing in the year 78 CE with the coronation of Kaniska I, but held 
in a recent reassessment to be an era distinct from the Saka. Its commencement 
is placed in 127 CE, which is said to be the date when Kaniska I commenced his 
rule.3* Our present interest is in the new trend that arose in the early centuries CE 
of reckoning time in terms of eras, and not in ascertaining whether the Kusana 
Era began in 78 CE or forty-nine years later. 

By the third century CE, the Krta Era was in use in Rajasthan. The first 
known Krta Era inscription is dated year 282, and if the suggestion that the era 
corresponds to the Vikrama Era—first referred to by that name in an eighth- 
century record from Gujarat—is true, this inscription dates to 225 CE.*? By the 
last quarter of the century, the Saka Era, reckoned from 78 CE, came to be used. 


35 See the respective inscriptions in CU/, 1. 

For a text of the inscription, see Salomon and Schopen (1984). 

37, Salomon (1982). 
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It was first mentioned in Sphujidhvaja’s Yavanajataka.*° Its earliest epigraphic 
reference comes from the Vala Inscription of Sukétuvarman, dated 400 CE.*! 

Complementing this development was the arrival of narratives that 
told stories of the past. Representing this trend were Valmiki’s Ramayana, 
Asvaghdésa’s Buddhacarita and Saundarananda, Vimalasiri’s Padmacaritam, 
and the Buddhist Lalitavistara, but emblematic of the development was the 
monumental project of redacting the Mahabharata. The Mahabharata drew 
upon a tradition going back to the time of the Védas, in which stories of ancestors 
froma patron king’s lineage were related during sacrifices such as the asvamédha 
and ceremonies like the sattra. In its original form, the Mahabharata was narrated 
by a brahmana or a s#ta during a sattra.* Its redaction has been placed in the 
context of transition from lineage-based polities to monarchies.* 

The Mahabharata was important in two respects. First, it was the earliest 
comprehensive text from the subcontinent to relate the fortunes of a lineage 
group extending over several generations and reaching out in a telescoped form 
to Manu, the progenitor of the current manvantara.** By its sheer encyclopaedic 
quality, it was scarcely possible to produce another text on similar lines. One 
could at best aspire to relate to it, appropriate it, or build upon it, but not emulate 
it in a manner of speaking. The Mahabharata thus became a major reference 
point, if not a model, for a number of political projects in subsequent times. 
In spite of its obsessions with vaidik sacrifices, its preference for Bhagavatism 
pointed to the availability of, if not need for, forceful religious alternatives. At 
the same time, the political ideals enshrined in its didactic sections were closer 
in spirit to the Dharmasastras and presented a striking contrast to the model 
of monarchy that had arisen in the mid Ganga valley with the great Magadhan 
expansion of the sixth century BCE. Second, the Mahabharata made the first 
attempt in the subcontinent to locate an individual in relation to transitions 
in time. Although the lineage figures in ubiquitous ways in the text, attempts 
of the individual to override the lineage are hard to miss. Nowhere is this more 
strikingly articulated than in the discourse of the Bhagavadgita. Arjuna’s greatest 
anxiety in the Gita was the destruction of the kula. In the twenty-one verses in the 
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‘Arjunavisaday6ga’ where he expresses his misgivings about the ensuing battle, 
Arjuna refers to the ku/a eleven times.* The expressions include the decay of 
the kula (kulaksaya), the destroyers of the kula (kulaghnanam), corruption of 
the women of the kula (pradusyanti kulastriyah), and kuladharma. In addition, 
Arjuna also speaks of the manes,*® relatives,47 and one’s own people.*® In 
striking contrast, the focus in the rest of the Gita, where Krsna allays Arjuna’s 
fears, is never on the kua, but on the self (atma). This is ingeniously done by 
foregrounding karma, which affects only the individual and not collectives 
such as lineages. 

The scheme of karma was one way in which the fate of an individual was 
effectively linked to his or her acts from the past, locating human existence in 
relation to time. Another way of establishing this relationship was to situate the 
individual in the greater cosmic time represented by the four yugas. The first of 
these yugas, the Krta, is the perfect of all ages. It is a time when gods, demons, 
gandharvas, yaksas, ogres, and serpents do not exist. Trade and exchanges are 
unknown. There are no distinctions in the Védas, no labour. Fruits are obtained 
through mere contemplation, and renunciation is the ideal. There are no 
diseases, no deterioration of the senses, no envy, lament, conceit, wickedness, 
strife, hatred, wiliness, fear, anguish, jealousy, or self-interest. Everyone attains 
Brahma, who is verily the greatest among yogis. The white Narayana is the soul 
of all beings. The four varnas are equal, and people remain faithful to their 
respective calling. There prevails the same refuge, the same customs, the same 
knowledge, and the same actions. There exists only one Véda, and only one 
mantra. The people, who are kalayogis, follow the appropriate duties of the four 
varnas, and without desire for its fruits, attain the supreme abode. Such is the 
Krtayuga, in which the three gunas (that is, sattva, rajas, and tamas) are absent 
and in which the four eternal varnas result in the yuga being endowed with four 
limbs. In the Trétayuga that follows, sacrifices (sattra) are introduced, one limb 
is lost, and the white Acyuta turns red. People practise truth and take recourse 
to observances and dharma. Sacrifices, dharma, and various observances come 
into vogue, as do the desire for attainments, ceremonies, and gift-giving. There 
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is no straying away from dharma; there is adherence to penance and offerings. 
The performers of ceremonies remain devoted to their respective dharmas. In 
the Dvaparayuga, dharma declines by a half. Visnu is now yellow in colour, 
and the Védas are four in number. Some are learned in the four Védas, some in 
three Védas, some in two, some in only one, and yet others in none. The sciences 
(sastras) multiply, as do the observances. Penance and gift-giving are observed, 
and people attain ajo-guna. Ignorance of the single Véda leads them to produce 
several Védas. Thanks to the decline of truth, few remain rooted in it. The fall 
from truth leads to numerous diseases, the misfortune of lust, and other fatal 
calamities, and people take refuge in penance. Sacrifices are observed with desire 
for carnal pleasure and heaven. Thus, due to lack of dharma, people degenerate. 
In the Kaliyuga, dharma stands on a single limb. In this age of tamasa-guna, 
KéSava will be black in colour. The customs of the Védas fall into disuse, as do 
dharma, sacrifices, and ceremonies. Misfortunes, such as crop failure, disease, 
blunder, anger, agony, and ailments, reign supreme. Dharma declines with the 
decline of the yuga, leading to the decline of beings, which in turn results in the 
decline in the nature of beings. The dharma observed during the decay of the 
yuga brings perverse results. This change can be noticed even in eternal beings, 
living across the yugas.*? 

This account of yugas with its emphasis on devolution in dharma anda fall 
in human virtues and capabilities is perhaps the most hegemonic of attempts 
from the Indian subcontinent to present a worldview in which the human 
condition is placed at the mercy of time. An earlier account of devolution, 
recorded in the ‘Aggafifia Sutta’ of the Dighanikdaya, bears some comparison; 
however, the emphasis there was not on time but on human attributes such 
as greed and the need to preserve order. The yuga scheme turned out to 
be the most influential interpretation of time in the subcontinent in the 
coming centuries, and was accepted and enlarged by a wide range of writers, 
from the compilers of the Puranas to astronomers such as Aryabhata. We 
must, nonetheless, bear in mind that the concept of yuga was not implicated 
epistemologically in the praxis of knowledge production. The astronomer’s 
yuga was functional time, involving physical measurement, while the yuga of 
the Puranas was soteriological time. 


49 Mahabharata, 3.148. Also see for a discussion Sharma (2003), Yadava (1979) and B. P. 
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By the time of Kanada, the Jaina canonical texts were already in circulation, at 
least in oral forms. They were reduced to writing only in the mid fifth century CE 
at the famous Valabhi council presided over by Dévarddhigani Ksamasramana. 
The extent of interpolations made during this project of redaction is not easy to 
ascertain. There are, however, references to time in some of the sections generally 
acknowledged as older, such as the ones in the Vyakhyaprajnapti (also called 
Bhagavati Sitra).°° True to the Jaina scheme to things, these are classificatory 
and taxonomic in nature, and are primarily concerned with the measurement 
of time. In one of the discourses, Mahavira tells the merchant Sudaméana of 
four orders of time, the pramana kala (the span of a day and a night), the ahar 
nirortti kala (the span of a human life), the marana kdla (the time of death), and 
the addhva kala (infinite time). The last of these include such units as samaya, 
avalika, and so on, extending up to the wtsarpini, and includes such massive 
units of time as palyopama and sagaropama.™ 

The measurement of time is not of consequence to our discussion, as 
this was in practice, albeit on a much lesser scale, even in the times of the 
Revéda. Of greater interest is the reference to uwtsarpini and avasarpini, the 
progressive and regressive phases of cosmic time.” Here, time becomes a matter 
of soteriological concern. Invoking the metaphor of the serpent that moves 
upward and downward, time is presented as involving a progress from the 
decadent to the ideal in the utsarpini, and the reverse in the avasarpini. The 
two phases are further divided into stages, such as susama-duhsama, duhsama- 
susama, and duhbsama.® There are six stages in each phase, which are explicated 
at great length in the Jambudvipaprajnapti (between the second and the fourth 
centuries CE), and figure at varying lengths in a number of post-canonical texts, 
such as the Padmacaritam of Vimalasiri (ca. fourth or fifth century CE), the 
Sarvartthasiddhi of Pujyapada (late fifth—early sixth century CE), and the 
Purvapurana of Jinaséna I.5+ The description in the Jambudvipaprajnapti 
is in fact a tour de force that eclipses the description of the four yugas in the 
Mahabharata. 
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It was in this age of complex systems of recording historical and cosmic 
time that meditations on time rose to newer heights. For there were now more 
things in heaven and earth than were dreamt of in the philosophies of Umasvati, 
Kundakunda, Nagarjuna, and Kanada. With Bhartrhari, reflections concerning 
time entered a new epistemological field altogether, with a different set of 
references. In the ‘Kalasamuddésa’ of his Vakyapadiya, Bhartrhari presented 
time as a divider of activity (kviya). In doing so, he placed it in contradistinction 
with (a) measures of length, volume, and weight, which are all dividers of form 
(marti) and (b) number, which divides everything.*° Time, he observed, measures 
the progression of activity the way a hand-balance measures matter.’” Just as an 
individual is variously designated as carpenter, and so on, due to difference in 
activity, so also the difference in activity causes time to be identified in terms of 
seasons, and so on.5* Time is experiential and awakens upon us in the form of 
the cries of animals and birds, the movement of objects that are otherwise static, 
and changes in shadow.® It is also dependent on the intellect, inasmuch as it is 
the different ways of perception that make distinctions such as ksana, yuga, and 
manvantara possible.°° 

Bhartrhari presented time in its capacity as a divider as the cause behind 
creation, existence, and destruction.“ Time is said to hold the strings of the 
machine called the world, and divides the universe through cessation and 
assenting.® Without cessation, it would be impossible to distinguish between 
the prior and the later.% 
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It should be delightful to prolong this discussion on the description of time 
in the ‘Kalasamuddésa’, but what is of significance for our present purpose 
is the fact that time in Bhartrhari’s scheme of things is neither ontological 
nor epistemological, but cognitive, dependent on the intellect, and given 
to experience. In other words, it is phenomenal. Being a measure, it has no 
metaphysical quality or substantiality, nor a relationship with space. Through 
a matter-of-fact presentation of propositions that militated against prevailing 
conventions of logic, Bhartrhari integrated time and existence in ways Kanada 
and Nagarjuna would have scarcely imagined or approved of. This new 
appreciation of time had the quality of knowledge issuing from an observation- 
based mode of reasoning as its method. It must be for this reason that there is 
very little of inference (anumdana) in the ‘Kalasamuddésa’, or anywhere else in 
the Vakyapadiya. Bhartrhari’s inclination was generally towards pratyaksa (in its 
observation-based form) as the source of authority (pramana). Nevertheless, it 
appears that time enchanted the grammarian in ways that are not obvious from 
the ‘Kalasamuddésa’. He perhaps saw time, in its form as the past, as a source of 
authority of great appeal. This appears to be the reason why he swears allegiance 
to the primacy of convention (agama), although it is the primacy of pratyaksa 
that one notices in the Vakyapadiya.°+ 

We have suggested that time in its form as the past was perhaps a pramana 
dear to Bhartrhari. By the fifth century CE, there seems to have arisen an implicit 
perception that the past is, among other things, a source of knowledge. This is 
only a suggestion, not borne out by positive evidence from Bhartrhari or other 
contemporary sources. We are, therefore, liable to be accused of over-reading 
Bhartrhari. There is, however, no over-reading of the ninth-century Paérvapurana 
of Jinaséna II, where our suggestion graduates to the status of a valid proposition. 

Jinaséna’s work was a Purana because it related itself to what was of old;® it 
was a Purana because its dissemination depended on ancient poets. It was arsa 
as it came from the sis (sages), s#kta as it was endowed with truthful words, and 


+ As pramdana, inference (anumdana) and convention (agama) are completely absent in 
the discussion on time in the ‘Kalasamuddééa’. For a discussion of pramdnas in the 
Vakyapadiya, see Todeschini (2010) and Aklujkar (1989: 151-8). 

> “puratanam puranam syat tan mahan mahadasrayat’, Parvapurdna, 1.31. 

6° ‘kavim puranamasttya prasrtatvat puranata’, ibid., 1.32. 
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Dharmaésastra as it carried instructions concerning dharma.® It was an account 
of things as it happened (iti hasid) and, therefore, known as Itihasa, itivrtta, and 
aitihya as well.®* This transgression of genres—at once being Purana, rsa, sikta, 
Dharmasastra, and Itihasa—is in itself worthy of investigation. All the same, the 
authority of the Pérvapurana rests on the fact that it was of great antiquity. It 
came from no less a figure than the infallible ganadhipa.® Jinaséna presented 
himself as a trifle (a/pa),”° poor in intellect (bodhadurvidhah).” This did not in 
any way prevent him from composing the Purvapurana, though. For was not 
he taking the course charted by the ganadhisa, like animals following the track 
established by the lion?7* He walked the path established by the ancient poets, 
for who is it that does not take the path discovered by predecessors?73 

This display of humility as an apology to invoke the past was not new. 
Kalidasa, with whose work Jinaséna was deeply familiar, had made similar 
observations at the beginning of his Raghuvamsa. Referring to himself as dull 
(mandah) and poor in intellect (alpavisaya matih), whose attempt to compose 
the poem turns him into a laughing stock (gamisyamyupahasyatam),’* he went 
on to state that he was moving through the gate of words made by poets in the 
past, like a thread in a hole in the pearl, drilled by a piece of diamond.’ 

Jinaséna extended his appeal to the past by paying obeisance to a number 
of (Jaina) writers that preceded him: Siddhaséna,”° Samantabhadra,77 


‘rsipranitamarsam syat saktam stinrtasasanat / dharmanusasanaccédam dharmasastramiti 

smrtam’, Parvapurdana, 1.34. 

68 “itihasa itistam tad iti hasiditi értéh / itivrttamathaitihyamamnayam camananti tat’, 

ibid., 1.35. 

6? ‘puranamitihasakhyam yatprovaca ganadhipah’, ibid. 136. The reference here is to 

Gautama, who narrates the story to Srénika (Bimbisira), the king of Magadha. 

7° Thid., 1.29. 

7 Thid., 1.28. 
varyaté’,, ibid., 1.30. 

2 “puranakavibhih ksunné kathamargo’sti mé gatih / paurastyaih sodhitam margam ko 
va nanuvrajéjjanah’, ibid., 1.31. 

74 Raghuvamsa, 1.2-3. 

75 ‘athava krtavagdvaré vamsésmin parvasiribhih / manau vajrasamutkirné stitrasyévasti 
mé gatih’, ibid. 1.4. 

76 Parvapurana, 1.42. 

77 Thid., 1.43. 
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Sridatta,’* YasSbhadra,”? Prabhacandra,*° Sivakoti,*' Jatacarya,** Kanabhiksu,® 
Bhattakalanka,*# Sripala,®> Patrakésari,®° Vadisimha,*” Viraséna,** and Jayaséna.®? 
He represented them all as poets (kavi),?° and their works as kavita” or kavya.” 
This claim to the status of kavya would have raised many eyebrows among 
theoreticians of the genre, such as Bhamaha, Dandi, and Vamana, as well as 
among practitioners of the craft, such as Kalidasa, Bharavi, and Magha. Never 
once, for sure, was the Parvapurana recognized or assigned a place in the Sanskrit 
kavya canon. Jinaséna upheld many a prescription of contemporary poetics and 
expected a kavya to contain, among other things, alamkara,” rasa,** and guna, 
besides carrying accepted meanings” and being free from rusticity (agramya).°” 
A kavyais no kavya if it is devoid of form, grace, and vasa; it is only rustic sound 
hard on the ears.°* These refrains notwithstanding, Jinaséna’s appreciation of 
kavya was dogmatic in its own strange ways. He was unwilling to acknowledge any 
kavya that was not yoked to the cause of dharma. A kavya that did not promote 
dharma, he insisted, was a source of sin, no matter how well it was composed.” 


78 Parvapurana, 1.45. 

79 Thid., 1.46. 

8° Tbid., 1.47. 

8 Thid., 1.49. 

® Tbid., 1.50. 

8 Tbid., ist. 

84 Tbid., 1.53. 

85 Tbid. 

8¢ Thid. 

87 Thid., 1.54. 

88 Tbid., 155. 

89 Tbid., 159. 

°° Tbid., 1.22 passim. 

* Thid., 1.63. 

» Thid., 1.64. 

% Tbid., 1.96. 

4 Tbid. 

% Tbid., 1.103. 

% Thid., 1.94. 

7 Thid. 

8 ‘asprstabandha lalityamapétam rasavattaya / na tat kavyamiti gramyam kévalam 
katukarnayoh’, ibid., 1.97. 

99 “dharmanubandhini ya syat kavita saiva Sasyate / Sés4 papasravayaiva suprayukto’pi 
jayaté’, ibid., 1.63. 
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Thus, Jinaséna presented us with a unique relationship between existence 
and time. (a) Dharma was the fulcrum of human existence. (b) The lives of the 
tirthankaras and others who lived in the past exemplified dharma. (c) The kavya 
embodied dharma as an instrument ofits transmission. (d) The transmission of 
dharma in the form of kavya had its beginning in the work of the ganadhara, 
who lived in the remote past. (e) The authority of kavya as an embodiment of 
dharma sprang from the fact that it has its source in antiquity. The purpose 
of human existence was thus intricately bound up with the past, which as the 
wellspring of dharma and kavya became the greatest of authorities. 

The structure of time in the Pérvapurana followed and expanded upon the 
time-honoured Jaina scheme of utsarpini and avasarpini. Jinaséna’s description 
of the six stages of the present avasarpini is a miniature version of the picture 
found in the Jambudvipaprajnapti.'°° But our interest is in what follows this 
description where, in a masterfully imagined scene, Jinaséna charges the past 
with an epistemological status. This occurs in the story of Mahabala with which 
the narrative in the Parvapurana commences. 

Mahabala is the khécara (vidyadhara) king, ruling from the city of Alaka over 
the Gandhila country in Vidéha. His is one of the several births of the being 
that would eventually become Adinatha, the first tirthankara. To be sure, Jaina 
canonical literature does not mention Adinatha’s previous births,'*' and the 
earliest ones that do, such as the Avasyakaniryukti, do not include Mahabala 
in the list. Mahabala seems to have been the invention of the late sixth century 
Jinabhadra, who in his Visesavasyaka Bhasya included him and a few others like 
Lalitanga and Vajrajangha in the list of Adinatha’s previous births. But Jinaséna 
had more to say of Mahabala than Jinabhadra did. Here is the story. 

Mahabala comes to power after his father, Atibala, relinquishes the throne 
to become a Jaina renouncer. One day, he is holding court. It is his birthday. In 
attendance are his ministers, confidantes, the commander of the army, the priest, 
merchants, and other officials, including the four ministers Svayambuddha, 
Mahamati, Sambhinnamati, and Satamati. After the courtly formalities like 
music competition, reception of messengers from the saémantas, and exhibition 
of gifts sent by other rulers, Svayambuddha rises to speak. “Listen, king,’ he says, 
commencing his discourse, which we paraphrase here. 


10° Purvapurana, 3. 
"0! Mehta (1981). 
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The words that I speak are meant for your welfare. Regard your prosperity 
as a vidyadhara to be the result of merits. Fortunes are based on dharma, and in 
turn lead to pleasure and comforts, which brings happiness. Thus, this sequence 
of fortunes comes from dharma. Know that kingdom, wealth, enjoyment, birth 
ina lineage, beauty, wisdom, longevity, and health are all fruits of dharma. There 
is no prosperity without dharma, just as there is no effect without a cause, no 
light without lamp, no shoots without seed, no rain without the clouds, and no 
shade without a parasol. Just as there is no life with venom, no crops from barren 
land, and no rapture in fire, comforts are not born of adhbarma. Dharma is that 
which certainly brings prosperity, liberation, and attainment of wealth. Now, 
listen to the extent of dharma. Mercy (dayd) is the basis of dharma. Mercy is 
compassion towards living beings. All other virtues are founded to defend mercy. 
The signs of dharma are self-restraint, forbearance, non-violence, penance, gift- 
giving, character, yoga, and detachment. Non-violence, truthfulness, absence 
of deception, forsaking desire, and non-attachment are said to be the eternal 
dharma. Therefore, kingdom and the other symptoms must be seen as the fruits 
of dharma, and those desirous of them must keep their mind firm in dharma. 
If you wish to make the vacillating fortune secure, you must observe dharma 
as intensely you can.'* 

This is Svayambuddha’s advice to Mahabala. One is left wondering how 
the practice of self-restraint, forbearance, non-violence, and suchlike can 
help a person attain wealth and kingdom. There is no relationship that can 
be established here between the cause and the effect. We find the discourse 
thoroughly unconvincing. And so does one of the ministers present in the 
court, Mahamaiti. 

Mahamati is a Bhitavadi (that is, follower of the Lokayata school). He begins 
to criticize the principle of jiva, upon which Svayambuddha’s exposition was 
based. Itis appropriate, he says, to think of dharma when the dharma (observer 
of dharma) exists. Inasmuch as no such thing as atma exists, where does the fruit 
of dharma exist? Consciousness is born of the mixture of earth, water, air, and 


103 


fire, just as madyanga'® produces the power to intoxicate. Therefore, there is no 


102 


Purvapurana, 5. 14-25. 

3 Madyanga is the name of a tree, but in the present context it perhaps refers to the 
ingredients with which an intoxicating drink is prepared. Later in the text, Jinaséna uses 
the expression madiranga (ibid., 5.65). In his Kannada rendering of the Parvapurana, 
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consciousness apart from the body. There does not occur anything apart from it, 
like the sky-flower. Whose, then, are dharma, sin, and the afterworld? With the 
destruction of the body, life terminates like bubbles of water. Thus, those who 
reject the visible comforts and aspire for the comfort of the afterworld do not 
attain comforts from either of the worlds and endure unwanted torments. It is 
like the jackal that loses the meat held in its jaws in its desire for the fish, and like 
the fool who declines the feast served before him and instead licks his fingers.'°+ 

Mahamati retires after making his case. Now, Sambhinnamati rises to 
present his views based on Vijfanavada. There is no such thing as jiva, he says, 
addressing Svayambuddha. The world is momentary (ksanabhangi). Itis merely 
consciousness, which is without parts. It is destroyed without enabling the rise 
of continuity, and appears as distinct due to the division of the known, the 
knower, and perception. Before destruction, it leaves its brood behind, which 
causes memory. The brood does not differ from the one in whom consciousness 
of the brood exists. The ability to recall the momentary is illusive, and similar to 
the illusion that the nail and hair that grow back after being cut off are the same 
nail and hair that existed earlier. There is, therefore, no jiva apart from the brood 
of consciousness. There is no jiva capable of enjoying the fruit of the afterworld. 
The one who strives to remove sufferings that might arise in the afterworld is 
like the lapwing worried that the sky might fall on it.'°5 

It is now Satamati’s turn to register his disagreement with Svayambuddha. 
His views are based on Nairatmyavada (that is, Sanyavada). The world, Satamati 
says, is a void. Its appearance is false, like the illusion of an elephant in a dream 
and in magic (indrajala). Where, then, is jtva, where the afterworld? They are all 
untrue like the city of the gandharvas. Hence, those who are engaged in penance 
and observance to attain the afterworld are ignorant of the ultimate truth and 
endure torments in vein. They are like the ones that rush to the mirage that 
occurs in summer, mistaking it for a water pond.’ 

Svayambuddha’s theory of dharma and jiva has been called into question. 
Svayambuddha must now defend his position. He begins by dismissing 
Mahamati’s theory. Your view, says Svayambuddha, that the atmd does not exist, 


Pampa refers to pistodakagudadhataki, that is, the mixture of flour, water, jaggery, and 
grislea tomentosa. Adipurana, 2.9 verse. 

04 Purvapurana, 5.28-35. 

105 Thid., 5.3843. 

106 Thid., 5.45-48. 
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is false, as consciousness is also reflected apart from the elements. Consciousness 
is not embodied, nor is the body endowed with consciousness, as the two are 
different in nature. The body and consciousness have natures that conflict 
with each other. They share an inner-outer relationship like the sword and 
the scabbard. Consciousness is not a product of the body, nor does it have a 
quality. It is not derived from the body, because it is different from ash, and so 
on, which are derived from the body. The body and consciousness share the 
same relationship as a house and a lamp. One is the container, the other the 
contained. Consciousness is the same for all organs of the body; it does not 
differ according to the divisions of the organs. How can consciousness, which 
has no form, arise from the body, which has a form? There can be no causal 
relationship between form and formlessness. It cannot be said, in refutation, 
that sense organs, which have form, cause awareness, which is formless. We 
see their production not from the knowledge of form. The atmad is tied to the 
body and behaves like one that has a form. Therefore, the awareness produced 
through the sense organs must be placed in the realm of form. The elements 
that appear in the form of the body undergo transformation, for which there 
must be a cause. What can this cause be, other than karma? The argument 
that consciousness arises with the rise of the body and ends with its demise like 
bubbles of water is also not established because of the difference in their nature. 
If the body is the cause for consciousness, is it the material cause (upadana) or 
the assisting cause (sahakari)? The material cause cannot be different in nature 
from the effect. And if the body is the assisting cause, the important question 
remains: what, then, is the material cause? Hence, know that the body is not 
the cause of consciousness; rather, the jivadravya, which is of the same nature 
as consciousness, is the cause. For the same reason, the example of madiranga 
producing intoxication is not acceptable, as intoxication is not different in nature 
from madiranga. It is indeed true that the Bhitavadi, who argues that the world 
is nothing but bhitas, is born of bhitas.'°7 If it is argued that consciousness was 
latent in the earth and other elements, it is falsified by the fact that consciousness 
cannot inhere in that which has no consciousness. The body and consciousness 
existed before in an earlier life and will occur again in a future life. These lives 
are the basis for the current life. These, verily, are the other worlds. The self 
that lives in these other worlds enjoys the respective fruits. The existence of jiva 


'°7 This is a sarcastic observation. Here, Svayambuddha is playing on the word bhita, 


which means elements as well as goblins. 
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is also established by memories of the lives, births and deaths, and the words 
of the revered ones. Like a machine, the activities of the body are propelled by 
the other (that is, by consciousness) and involve a mix of the beneficial and the 
detrimental. If consciousness is born of the union of the elements, it should 
also arise from the cooking pot. Thus, the views of the Bhitavadi, replete with 
flaws, must be regarded as words spoken by a fool.'°8 

Svayambuddha now turns to Sambhinnamati. You hold, says Svayambuddha, 
that there is nothing apart from consciousness. How, then, is the theory (tattva) 
established when there is unity between the end (sadhya), which is consciousness, 
and the means (sadhana), which is also consciousness? The external meaning 
is always established by words, which is different from consciousness. If not, 
then what are you establishing, O fool, and with what? If consciousness is a 
unity without parts, wherefrom have divisions such as the act of seizing, and 
so on, arisen? Objects of consciousness are not absent, for how can a thing be 
established when it does not exist? Is there in your view the recognition of a 
consciousness different from another consciousness? If so, the consciousness is 
not non-dependent anymore (as it has known the other consciousness, making 
one the knower and the other the known). By what other means have you known 
the other consciousness that occurs as a brood? If it is through inference, it is 
possible to establish the existence of the external world through inference too. 
If the world is only consciousness, the word becomes false. In the absence of 
the external world, how is truth and non-truth to be distinguished? The use of 
means, and so on, establishes that the external world exists. The consciousness 
theory is therefore fragile like the words of a child.'°° 

Turning, finally, to Satamati, Svayambuddha says in three terse verses: doubts 
arise on two counts with respect to the theory of sanya. Do the words used to 
establish Sanyavada, and the knowledge arising from it, exist or not? If you admit 
that they exist, you are defeated, Sir (as their existence has falsified the theory of 
emptiness). If you argue that they do not exist, how is emptiness established? 
These words concerning s#nya are therefore like the cries of an insane. Thus, 
jivaand dharma, with mercy and restraint as their qualities, do exist."° 

Mahamati, Sambhinnamati, and Satamati make their cases with the aid of 
logical reasoning. Svayambuddha replies them in the same coin. Some of his 


8 Parvapurana, 5.50-73. 
109 Thid., 5.7481. 
"© Thid., 5.82-84. 
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arguments are weak. That the awareness produced through sense organs must 
be placed in the realm of form as the 4tma, tied as it is to the body, behaves like 
one that has a form is a poor claim. And so is the argument that intoxication is 
not different in nature from madiranga. Svayambuddha has nonetheless shown 
his mastery over existing conventions of logic. It is now time for him to establish 
his propositions concerning jiva and dharma as persuasively as he can. 

At this point, Svayambuddha makes a shrewd move. He ignores logic and 
adopts a different method of argumentation. He narrates an incident from the 
past (urttamakhyanakam pura).™ In the family of Mahabala, there once lived 
a king called Aravinda, a crest jewel to the lineage. Ripe with merits, he ruled 
over the city, breaking down the pride of rival samantas. He enjoyed all heavenly 
riches worthy of khécaras. He had two sons, Haricandra and Kuruvinda. For all 
his virtues, the king was to embrace the fatal qualities of raudradhyana, which 
inevitably sealed his fate in hell. As he was approaching the end of life, he was 
afflicted with severe thirst. There arose an unbearable heat in his body. Nothing 
brought him relief, the cool lotus water, the cool breeze, garlands, or sandal paste. 
His merits on the wane, all his learning departed from him, and he was like the 
elephant weakened after its ichor secretion had come to an end. One day, not able 
to endure the heat anymore, Aravinda summoned his son Haricandra and said, 
the heat in my body is on the rise. Look how the garland of lotus meant to cool 
me has dried up. Transport me, with the knowledge you have, to the banks of 
River Sita in the cool forests of the Udakkuru (Uttarakuru) country. The wind 
that ruffles the kalpavrksas and causes ripples in the Sita will definitely cool my 
body. Haricandra was all for helping his father out, but his effort to transport 
Aravinda through the sky failed. Aravinda’s loss of merit had advanced to such 
a degree that the son’s knowledge was no match to it. Haricandra was depressed 
to learn that Aravinda’s illness was incurable. 

Then, one day, two lizards were fighting each other. As the fight progressed, 
the tail of one of the lizards was cut off and a drop of blood from it fell on 
Aravinda’s body. In an instant, the king’s body was cooled down. The rise of 
sin led the king to believe that he had chanced upon a wonderful medicine. 
He called Kuruvinda and asked him to excavate a well filled with the blood of 
animals from the nearby forest. Kuruvinda was worried of the sin that he might 
incur and stood speechless for a moment. He learnt from a sage that Aravinda’s 
end was near and that he was to go to hell. He decided not to carry out the 


™ Purvapurana, 5.89. 
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slaughter. In order to please his father, Kuruvinda excavated a well of false 
blood, made of lac. Aravinda was overjoyed to learn of the well, like a pauper 
who had chanced upon unmatched wealth. He believed, like the sinful ones that 
hold the Vaitarani in high esteem, that it was a well of real blood. Lying in the 
well, he soon realized that the blood was not real. Infuriated, he rushed towards 
Kuruvinda to kill him. He fell down as he was running, and the sword that he 
was carrying pierced through his heart. Aravinda was dead. Following his fatal 
death, he reached hell. This story, Svayambuddha tells Mahabala, is remembered 
to this day in this city."* 

Svayambuddha now begins the story of Danda, another of Mahabala’s 
predecessors who ends up asa python."3 Two more stories follow. They are short 
and contain praises of Mahabala’s grandfather Satabala and great-grandfather 
Sahasrabala."* Svayambuddha now draws the conclusion. The four stories 
exemplify the effects of the four forms of dhyanas. The first two are instances of 
sinful dhyanas, and the last two of auspicious dhyanas."’ The ones that follow 
the path of dharma are therefore never devoid of joy and liberation, as the four 
accounts from the past amply demonstrate. 

The method that Svayambuddha adopts to establish the truth of dharma is 
akin to Visnusarman’s method in the Pavicatantra, where the dull-witted princes, 
Vasusakti, Ugrasakti, and Anantasakti, are imparted lessons in statecraft and wise 
living through a set of stories. Svayambuddha’s method is different in one major 
respect, though. The stories that he narrates are not fanciful. They are incidents 
that have occurred in the past in the family of his patron. They have a truth-value 
unique to themselves. They are true because they have transpired in the past. 
And what has actually transpired must indeed be true. Svayambuddha is careful 
not to represent the past as knowledge. In his discourse, a deep understanding 
of dharma alone qualifies to be called knowledge. The importance of the past 
lies in the fact that it serves as a means to demonstrate and establish dharma. 
It is, like pratyaksa, anumana, and agama, a valid source of authority. In other 
words, the past has a truth-value that is epistemological. 
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Svayambuddha’s predilections in the Parvapurdana reflect the emergence of 
a new mentality that approached the past from the vantage point of knowledge. 
This newfound fascination for the past was to be replicated, and with the passage 
of time, recast in a wide range of literary productions from the subcontinent. 
The lives of the tirthankaras and other salakapurusas came to be recounted in 
numerous works in Sanskrit, Kannada, Telugu, Apabhraméa, Gujarati, and other 
languages, raising or reducing the affair to the status of a cottage industry. In 
these works, the past was always cast as exemplifying knowledge. Some decades 
after the demise of Jinaséna II, a Saiva saint from Tamil Nadu, Sundaramarti 
Nayanar, drew a list of sixty-two Nayanar saints that along with his name that 
was implicit made for a list of sixty-three. This, we may presume, was influenced 
by Jaina accounts of the sixty-three salakapurusas. For reasons best known to 
Sundaramirti, the greatest of the Nayanars, Manikyavacagar, was kept out of 
this list. Be that as it may, legends concerning the Nayanars came into circulation 
under Cola patronage. They were compiled in Tamil in the mid—twelfth-century 
Periyapuranam of Cékkilar and in Kannada in the late-twelfth-century poems 
of Harihara. Meanwhile, Kalhana, Cekkilar’s contemporary in faraway Kashmir, 
wrote the Rajatarangini, a text that chose to define a region through the acts of 
its rulers in the past to establish a homology between territory and time. Kalhana 
was unaware, or so we presume, that a century before him, Atula in northern 
Kerala had written the Masikavamsa to ennoble a line of chiefs facing threats 
from the expanding Céra state of Mahédayapuram. The new age, of which the 
Purvapurdna was a harbinger of sorts, embraced the past in more ways than 
one. The meaning of the past, and the purposes it served, had changed for all 
times to come. 


Revised version of the paper published as ‘Reflections on time from India’s literary and 
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7 Bharavi and the Creation of a Literary 
Paradigm 


At about the time when Bhartrhari was breaking new grounds with his ingenious 
theory of time, a new paradigm of literary production and imagination made 
its appearance in the Indian subcontinent. It was the brainchild of a poet of 
profound originality, Bharavi, and found expression in the only known work of 
his, the Kiratarjuniya. This work, which is in our times often inveighed against in 
the open even as it is taken with in stealth, has earned recognition in the Sanskrit 
literary canon as one of the five masterpieces of literature (panicamahakavya) in 
the language.’ The text marked a decisive departure from existing paradigms 
of literary production, so much so that it is possible with historical hindsight 
to tell a pre-Bharavi period from a post-Bharavi period in the history of kavya 
literature in Sanskrit in the first millennium CE. Bharavi’s paradigm was to 
remain hegemonic for over a thousand years before it eventually began to jostle 
for space with a new paradigm that arose in the early sixteenth century. Even later, 
the Kiratarjuniya remained influential and lost little of its brilliance. Its appeal 
rested not merely on the unique manner in which imagination was configured 
in it, which is certainly an aspect of the text that cannot be overlooked. At a 
functional level, the text provided a dependable and clearly defined model for 
crafting a literary text, which could be learnt through practice and reproduced 
with ease. In both respects, Bharavi’s text scored over earlier literary models that 
the works of Valmiki, ASvaghdsa, and Kalidasa have represented. 

Bharavi’s literary paradigm is important for us not only for the perspective 
it makes available for studying the praxis of literature in Sanskrit. At a more 
general level, there is embedded in its representative structure a new attitude 
to the question of the self, which informed such widely different spheres of 
representations as love and life in poetry, chivalrous death recorded in hero 
stones, the theory of the absolute in Sankara’s advaita, and aesthetic principles 


' The other four are Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava and Raghuvamsa, Magha’s 
Sisupalavadha, and Sriharsa’s Naisadiyacarita. 
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in poetics. In other words, the ideology (understood here as false consciousness) 
of the self that appeared in the Kiratarjuniya was not merely part of the tropes 
of representation in literature. It was, more vitally as it were, the presaging of 
a value that would take hegemonic proportions between the seventh and the 
twelfth centuries, informing one aspect of life after another with surprising 
regularity and palpability. In this sense, in reading the Kiratarjuniya from within 
a historical frame, we are not simply unpacking a text in the context in which it 
was produced and circulated, but identifying signs of how there prefigures in 
Bharavi’s epic poem an understanding of the human being by a new world that 
had only then begun to emerge from the womb of the old. And for this reason, 
the Kiratarjuniya calls for a symptomatic reading that sheds light on the ways 
in which intellectual elites imagined the human being during the centuries with 
which our study is concerned. This chapter is a preliminary attempt towards 
such a reading. 

That Bharavi inaugurated a new phase in the history of kavya literature is 
a position that most historians of literature would be wary of taking. This has, 
nonetheless, been tacitly acknowledged, if not stated in so many words, for a 
long time in conventional historiographies, which hold that kévya literature in 
Sanskrit reached its high watermark in the works of Kalidasa, after which—and 
this implicitly means beginning with Bharavi—it underwent decline. These 
historiographies, produced in European as well as Indian languages, bore strong 
imprints of a humanist approach to literature, from which lens Kalidasa’s oeuvre 
with its obsessive concern with the intricacies and denouements of man—woman 
relationship as well as its compact style of narration involving few descriptive 
detours appeared more satisfying to the heart and the mind than the works 
of Bharavi and his successors did. Sober estimates in recent times have moved 
away from this position to make reassessments from alternative aesthetic 
considerations, even as they remain committed to the humanist approach.” 
There is, even so, a strong case to be made for a fundamental shift in literary 
aesthetics from the time of Bharavi onwards that involved a historically far- 
reaching rupture from the aesthetic that governed the kavyas of Kalidasa and 
his predecessors, such as ASvaghésa and Valmiki. 

The period between 400 CE, when Kalidasa lived, and 750 CE, when 
Bhavabhiati wrote his famous plays, is of considerable interest for a rather 
surprising reason. These were the centuries when the Ramayana and the 
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Mahabharata gained in popularity in various parts of the subcontinent. Episodes 
from these epics adorn walls of the temples that the Pallavas of Kafcipuram and 
the Calukyas of Badami built in great numbers. This was also the time when 
the two epics were recast as sectarian scriptures of the Vaisnavas. Yet, in the 
annals of kavya literature, themes from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
are conspicuous by their near-total absence. The greater body of kavyas in this 
period had a variety of other sources from which to draw their material. And 
this body of works consists of the best known literary compositions in Sanskrit: 
the Mrcchakatika of Sadraka, the Vasavadatta of Subandhu, the Harsacarita 
and the Kadambari of Bana, the Dasakumaracarita and the Avantisundarikatha 
of Dandi, the Nagananda, the Ratnavali, and the Priyadarsika of Harsa, the 
Mudraraksasa of Visakhadatta, the Satakatraya of Bhartrhari, the Mattavilasa 
and the Bhagavadajjuka of Mahéndravarman, and the four famous bhana 
plays, together called the caturbhani. With Bhavabhati and Saktibhadra in 
the ninth century, interest in the epics as sources for the kavyas seems to have 
gained a new lease of life. We are not suggesting that poets who lived in the 350 
years that separated Kalidasa from Bhavabhtti ignored the epics completely. 
There are important exceptions, few in number as they are, and among them 
are Magha’s Sisupalavadha, Bhatti’s Bhattikavya, the less-known Janakiharana 
of Kumiaradasa, and the work with which we are presently concerned, the 
Kiratarjuniya. The prominence that the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
attained in Sanskrit and the vernacular kavyas from the ninth century onwards 
may have to do with the expansion of sectarianism after this period and the use 
of kavya literature for promoting its cause, a process that the Jainas and the 
Tamil bhakti poets pioneered. Alternatively, it is possible that the conditions 
that could reproduce a worldview rooted in predeterminism, inchoate in earlier 
times, began to come of age only in the ninth century. Few texts could represent 
a predeterministic world as powerfully as the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
These are tentative, and not very convincing, observations. 

Bharavi already appears to us as exceptional as far as the choice of his subject 
for poetry is concerned. One would be genuinely interested in knowing why 
he chose a story from the Mahabharata for his work at a time when few poets 
looked to the epics for inspiration. As it turns out, little is known of his life 
and times. Legends that survive of him are not as rich and extensive as the ones 
concerning Bhartrhari, Kalidasa, Jayadéva, or Bhdja. We find it apposite to place 
him in the fifth century, which calls for some defence as he is generally regarded 
as a late-sixth- or early-seventh-century poet. The latter date is assigned to him on 
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the basis of a legend that Dandi recounts, which makes Bharavi a contemporary 
of King Visnu. Historians identify this king with Visnuvardhana I of the Vengi 
Calukya line. Visnuvardhana I was related to Pulakési II of the Badami Calukya 
dynasty and ruled in the early half of the seventh century. This is too late a date 
for Bharavi, for we know from the Aihole inscription of the time of Pulakési 
II that our poet had attained great renown by this time. A versatile poet called 
Ravikirti, who had built the Méguti temple at Aihole and endowed it richly, and 
of whom we otherwise know precious little, composed this inscription. In the 
inscription, Ravikirti takes himself to be a first-rate poet of great reputation. The 
inscription tells us, with its penchant for the end rhyme, that the kirti (fame) of 
Ravikirti out-shined kalidasa-bharavi-kirti, the fame of Kalidasa and Bhiaravi. 

The Aihole inscription is dated 632 CE, and for reasons that are not clear to 
us, this is the only epigraphic evidence that most historians who have attempted 
to date Bharavi have taken seriously. The fact of the matter, though, is that 
inscriptions mention the Kiratarjuniya even before this time. The Ganga king 
Durvinita is credited in his copperplate charters with a commentary on the 
fifteenth book (sarga) of the Kiratarjuniya. This is mentioned in the king’s 
Uttaniru and Gummareddipura Copperplates.? The commentary, which 
has not come down to us, was apparently celebrated in the Ganga line with 
much fanfare, as it is mentioned regularly in the copperplates of the king’s 
successors. Notable among these are the Hallegere Copperplates of Sivamara 
I, the Dévarahalli and Saligrama Copperplates of Sripurusa, and the Saligrama 
Copperplates of Racamalla I, to name a few.* Durvinita’s father, Avinita, is not 
known to have ruled beyond 491 CE. Durvinita might have still been a child at 
the time, as inscriptions tell us that Avinita was himself an infant when he was 
crowned king in 466 CE following the death of his father, Tadangala Madhava 
(Madhavavarman III). The commentary cannot, therefore, be older than the 
early decades of the sixth century, and for this reason it is reasonable to place 
the composition of the Kiratarjuniya in the latter half of the fifth century CE, 
if not earlier. The Visnu that Dandi names must then be identified with the 
Pallava king Visnugopa I. 

The Kiratarjuniya is based on a single episode from the Mahabharata. 
In this respect, it is a substantial departure from earlier kavyas like Valmiki’s 
Ramayana and Asvaghésa’s Buddhacarita, which tell the story of the lives of 
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their heroes, Rama and the Buddha respectively, from birth to death, and are 
in this sense biographical in the scope of their subject. The Kiratarjuntya also 
differs from Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa, which is a narrative that extols the exploits 
of several kings of a royal family in succession. Bharavi’s work is closer in scope 
to Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava, which draws from paurantk legends and relates 
the episode leading to the marriage of Siva and Parvati, and the birth of their 
son, Kumara or Skanda. We must hasten to add, though, that there is little else 
that the Kiratarjuniya shares in common with the Kumarasambhava. Bharavi 
was charting a new course. 

The Kiratarjuniyais, like the Raghuvamsa and the Kumarasambhava before 
its time, a sargabandha or a text organized in the form of a number of books or 
cantos (sargas) of varying lengths, each containing a certain number of quatrains 
(slokas). There are eighteen such books in the Kiratarjuniya, the shortest of 
them consisting of thirty-eight slokas and the longest eighty-one. Following the 
lead of Kalidasa, Bharavi employed a variety of metres for the slokas. Some of 
the formal choices that he made in the text gained acceptance and were adopted 
by poets who came after him. For instance, the opening stanza of the text is in 
the vamsastha metre. The first book is composed mostly in vamsastha. The two 
mahakdavyas written after the Kiratarjuniya, namely Magha’s Sisupalavadha 
and Sriharsa’s Naisadiyacarita, begin with the same metre. The Kiratarjuniya 
begins with the word sriyah. The Sisupalavadha does the same, although the 
Naisadiyacarita does not. Poets writing in Kannada and Telugu were to adopt 
this practice widely after the tenth century to generally begin their works with 
sri. These are signs of posterity’s reverence for Bharavi, but it is notin these pieces 
of trivia that we should be looking for his influence. 

The Kiratarjuntya presents the story of Arjuna, the third of the five Pandava 
siblings, carrying out penance and obtaining a gift from Siva. The gift isa weapon 
called the Pasupata, a shaft that will help the hero in the fight against his Kaurava 
cousins in the battle of Kuruksétra. The Pandavas have lost their kingdom to 
the Kauravas in a game of dice and are on exile for twelve years in the wilds 
(vanavasa), which will be followed by a year of living in disguise (aj#atavasa). 
Upon successful completion of thirteen years of expulsion, they will gain their 
kingdom back. In Bharavi’s work, the battle is inevitable, as the Pandavas know 
for sure that the Kauravas will not return them their kingdom upon their return 
from exile. The future of the Pandavas rests on the success of Arjuna’s mission 
in obtaining the Pasupata. 
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The text opens with a conversation between Yudhisthira, the eldest of the five 
brothers, and a forester, who was deputed to the Kaurava country on a spying 
assignment. As it turns out, what the spy has to report is not so reassuring. He 
tells Yudhisthira that the Kaurava king Duryodhana has left few stones unturned 
in winning over the support of his people. Duryddhana’s administration is 
marked by justice and fairness. He has kept his passions under control and 
conducts himself on the lines prescribed by the lawgiver Manu. He showers gifts 
on his subjects and dependents, holds his kinsmen and servants in high esteem, 
and remains steadfast in his adherences to time-honoured policies of statecraft. 
The lands in his territory yield a rich harvest, as they are suitably irrigated and 
not dependent on rainfall anymore. Duryddhana has earned the loyalties of 
great warriors who will support him in war, and offers regular sacrifices to 
propitiate the god of fire. It is then all the more pertinent for the Pandavas to 
begin making earnest preparations if they mean to overthrow Duryddhana in 
the ensuing battle. 

The rest of the narrative centres on the travails of Arjuna in securing the 
great weapon from Siva. Arjuna bids farewell to his brothers and his wife, 
reaches the Himalayas after a long journey, and propitiates his father, Indra, 
the lord of heaven. Indra subjects Arjuna’s resolve to test by sending his apsara 
nymphs in the company of celestial singers to seduce him. The apsaras fail in 
their mission. Pleased with Arjuna’s resoluteness, Indra appears before him, 
not to give him a gift, but an advice: propitiate Siva! This was not the vaidik 
Indra who exterminated enemies, showered rains, and conferred wealth, but the 
pauranik Indra who we know was power-hungry, insecure, cowardly, licentious, 
and never as munificent with gifts as Siva, although such is not the picture that 
Bharavi draws of him. A sixteenth-century poet from Karnataka knew that 
‘Indra ascends an elephant but doesn’t know how to give a thing. Siva ascends 
the aging bull and gives whatever you ask for’.’ Had our hero known this before 
commencing penance! 

Now, Arjuna starts propitiating Siva. Finally, Siva appears before him 
disguised as a hunter to subject Arjuna to another round of text. Arjuna and 
Siva shoot their shafts at a demon disguised as a wild boar. A dispute erupts 
between Arjuna and Siva’s retainers as to whose shaft killed the boar. This leads 
to a ferocious fight between Siva and Arjuna. The warrior in the ascetic’s robe 
and the great god disguised as a hunter fight it out to a stalemate. In the end, 
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Siva appears before Arjuna in his real form and offers him the gift of the divine 
weapon. 

A view from within the kaévya tradition identifies semantic density 
(arthagaurava) as the hallmark of the Kiratarjuniya. One could debate on the 
merits of this view. It is plausible that Bharavi took semantic content seriously, 
but what is obvious to us from the body of the text is that the poet expended 
greater energy in crafting the form of his poem than in taking time to decide what 
the story should contain. How to tell the story—and not what the story is—was 
the question that appears to have bothered him. This made him structure the 
Kiratarjuniya asa descriptive text with a strong discursive character, even though 
it was primarily a narrative. And his use of language had more implications for 
form than for the narrative or its message. 

The technique that Bharavi adopts to achieve this end has an element of 
novelty, for the descriptions are not elaborate accounts—whether fanciful or 
observation-driven—but a stream or succession of images placed alongside one 
another, into which the course of the narrative is embedded. Arjuna’s journey 
to the Himalayas and the descent of the apsaras to seduce him take the story 
forward with little use of narrative devices. These episodes occur as a pageantry of 
images. And the images have an existence of their own, not tied to the narrative 
or ethical concerns of the text. The aesthete can now dwell on these images and 
savour them, with little concern for Arjuna or his mission, more so because the 
images and the similes attending on them are exquisite pieces of imagination. 
Consider the last sloka of book 8: 


sankranta-candana-rasahita-varnabhédam 
vicchinna-bhusana-manti-prakaramsu-citram 
baddhormi naka-vanita-paribhukta-muktam 
sindhor-babhara salilam sayaniya-laksmim® 

The apsaras come to seduce Arjuna have been bathing in the river. The paste 
of sandalwood from their bodies has mixed with the water, smearing it, and the 
jewellery they wore broke offs they bathed in abandon, leaving sparkling pieces 
of pearls in the water. Now, they leave the water after bathing, and the river with 
its waves looks like a bed creased after lovemaking. 

The Kiratarjuniya abounds with verses with such images that have the 
quality of independent slokas or muktakas. The slokas evoke a mood that 
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underwrites the emotions that the respective scenes are expected to characterize. 
Emotions do not spring forth from the narrative, but from the assemblage of 
slokas that contain in their imagery diverse facets of the emotions. Where this is 
not possible, Bharavi takes recourse to dialogues between the characters that are 
in effect long and forceful pieces of oratory. The purpose of future courses of 
action are mostly presented through these oratorial displays, which are charged 
with emotion and resolve and an apology to fight. 

Bharavi situates his account against the backdrop of a very specific value and 
not against the vast and biographically oriented template of life in its fullness, 
as Valmiki and Kalidasa would have chosen to do. This is a major change that 
he brings into effect. The value he chooses is kingship in general, and success in 
the pursuit of kingship in particular. To be successful in the pursuit of kingship 
has only one meaning: to be successful in war. The forester-spy’s report on 
Duryédhana’s administration lays out in categorical terms what is expected of 
an ideal king. It is a condensed treatise on rajadharma, so to speak, and serves 
to frame the text ideationally. The ideal king—not so much a human being like 
Valmiki’s Rama or Kalidasa’s Raghu but a well-defined value with a programmatic 
quality to it—is the end that the poet has in mind. Bharavi reiterates the political 
content of his text with frequent use of aphorisms concerning war and statecraft. 
In fact, the poet is obsessed with the use of political aphorisms to such an extent 
that one comes across them at the most unlikely places. One such instance occurs 
in the episode where the apsaras try to break Arjuna’s penance. They conjure up 
the six seasons of the year, but all the splendours of the seasons have no effect 
of Arjuna. Why? For the simple reason that the seasons were all not of the same 
character, but differed from one another. And Bharavi has a simile for it. No 
matter how strong an army, struck with dissension, it fails to beat the enemy!” 

The meeting with the spy is followed by Yudhisthira’s conversation with 
Draupadi and Bhima, where the strategies to be adopted in the pursuit of this end 
are explored. Yudhisthira must regain the lost kingdom, but he has apparently 
no plans to launch an immediate attack on the Kauravas. He remains calm and 
composed, without being perturbed by the spy’s report. Draupadi finds this 
disturbing. She is keen on revenge. She exhorts Yudhisthira to act with resolve. 
Bhima echoes her sentiments. He tells his brother, “Triumph is dependent on 
gallantry, and dwells notin sorrow.’’ More than success, Bhima’s intention seems 
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to be an eagerness to display his physical prowess, which has a central place in 
his imagination of kingship. What use of the strength of your brothers’ arms, 
he asks Yudhisthira, if the plan is to wait for the enemy to return the kingdom 
back?? Yudhisthira views things differently. He believes that no action should 
be taken in haste, as indiscretion is the step towards great misfortune.’ Every 
move has to be well worked out and thoughtfully planned, for even the sun 
rises only after it has, with its light, dispelled the darkness caused by the night." 

The sun dispelling darkness with its light is a metaphor, if a poor one. It 
is an indication that an attack against the Kauravas should be launched not 
merely when the Pandavas are fully prepared for combat or have the courage and 
determination for it which they in any case already have, but when itis absolutely 
certain, like the light from the sun dispelling darkness, that victory will be theirs. 
This is a certainty that only the gift of Pasupata from Siva can assure. The battle 
has to wait. And for the aesthete, the wait is not for the gift of Pasupata, but for 
Bharavi’s description of how the gift was obtained. 

Bharavi’s originality rests in the innovative manner in which he portrays the 
protagonist of his story. Having placed the pursuit of kingship as the end, Bharavi 
foregrounds an ideal that will be the means towards this end, the ideal of vira, 
chivalry or valour. This is only to be expected in a text that was produced in an 
age of chivalry that had war, victory, and conquest of territory as its leitmotifs. 
One is then expecting to meet a hero who is an arch representative of vira. As it 
turns out, this is not the picture of Arjuna that we gather from the Kiratarjuniya. 
Bharavi’s Arjuna is more than a representative of vira. He is an epitome of it. He 
occurs not simply as a larger-than-life figure like the heroes of the Ramayana, 
the Buddhacarita, or the Raghuvamsa; he is a larger-than-the-world figure. A 
hint to this effect occurs in his conversation with Draupadi before he sets out 
on his mission. The disgrace caused by the loss of kingdom, Draupadi tells him, 
has reduced him to a ghost of his former valiant personality. “With your fame 
lost, you have come to another form, like an ocean bereft of water.” This is 
our hero. Even with his glory recessed, he has a form that is hard for an average 
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human being to fathom, the form of an ocean with no water in it. This is the 
first picture of Arjuna upon which the poet builds. 

The figure of Arjuna in the rest of the text lives up to the expectation that the 
first picture generates. Victory is his goal, and in his quest for it, Arjuna is willing 
to forego the greater ideal of liberation from worldly life (moksa or nirvana). 
He tells Indra, “Until the fortunes of the family are restored and the enemies 
crushed, I will regard even liberation as an impediment to the attainment of 
victory.” His resolve is invincible; it brings great intensity to his penance that 
shakes up the balance of the cosmos. 

Earlier in the text, we find foresters, perturbed by Arjuna’s penance, going 
to Indra to report the matter to him. ‘Generous Maghava!’ they tell him, ‘a 
faultless man in shining barks is performing penance on your mountain for 
a great victory, scorching the universe like a second sun.”* As he continues to 
throw his body and senses to severe penances, Arjuna becomes firm like the king 
of mountains.’> He attains a countenance brighter than a raging midnight fire, 
deeper than the ocean, and taller than a mountain.” His face shines with a fierce 
halo encircling it, like the orb of the sun.'7 Emaciated as he is, the Himalayas are 
crushed into the earth under his feet as he goes for his ceremonial bath.'® The 
sages living in the Himalayas are distressed by the penance. They beseech Siva 
to intervene and bring the penance to an end. ‘A certain man of fierce form like 
Vrtra is performing penance, outshining the sun with the spotless radiance of 
his body....° When he moves, the earth moves with him. When he holds his 
senses in check, the face of the directions stand still, the firmaments with wind, 
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planets, and stars remain quite.”° Such is the hero of the Kiratarjuniya, who 
leaves even the mighty Siva gasping for breath in the great combat that leads to 
the happy denouement. 

Bharavi’s aesthetic is best explained in the light of the theory of vasa or 
emotions laid out in Bharata’s Natyasastra (ca. fourth century CE). Bharata 
identifies eight asas, which speak to the spectator of a play: sr7igara in its form as 
sambhoga and vipralamba, vira, raudra, bhibatsa, bhayanaka, adbhuta, karuna, 
and hasya. In the seventh century, Udbhata, the rhetorician from Kashmir, added 
a ninth vasa, santa. Although it was formulated for theatre, the vasa theory came 
to inform literary works in theory as well as in practice from very early times. 
The vasa theory is no intellectual marvel. Calling it a pedestrian approach to 
literature should not be uncharitable. We cannot, nevertheless, write it off, as 
it has a rich history in the kavya traditions of South Asia. Given their universal 
nature, vasas can be noticed in most kdévyas beginning with the Ramayana. It 
is only with Bharavi, though, that the theory comes to be consciously deployed 
in practice for producing a literary work. 

Bharavi’s is an innovative technique. The structure of his text has one vasa, the 
vira, as central to it. Other vasas are deployed to promote the effect of the central 
rasa. There is, for instance, a generous use of sngara in books eight and nine, 
where the nymphs and the celestial singers engage in lovemaking, and in book 
ten, where the nymphs are out to seduce Arjuna. In the failure of the nymphs 
to win over the hero, we find the triumph of viva as an ideal. The deployment 
of syngara in the Kiratarjuniya is, therefore, meant to enhance the lustre of vira. 
In doing so, the effects of srigara come to be explored as vividly as the poet can, 
for only then can vira scoring over it can have the expected aesthetic and political 
resonance. This was a novel, if somewhat mechanical, way of crafting the text. 
Its lack of ingenuity did not affect its novelty or its appeal to the emerging world 
of literary practices. For Bharavi gave aspiring poets of several generations to 
come a method for crafting the text. It was a lesson impossible to learn from 
the great Kalidasa, whose three surviving kavyas show no signs of a method in 
their construction. Marred by their ingenuity as it were, the Raghuvamsa, the 
Meghaduta, and the Kumarasambhava could at best offer aesthetic delight of 
the first order and provide poets with a storyline to emulate or imitate. They 


20 “calané’vaniscalati tasya karananiyamé sadinmukham stambhamanubhavati santa marud 


graha tarakaganayutam nabhasthalam’, Kiratarjuniya, 12.28. 
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had no method to teach on how to construct a text. Kalidasa would perhaps 
have agreed with Hans-Georg Gadamer that one can have a method or have 
ingenuity (which the latter calls truth), but not both. 

Bharavi’s strategy of charging a text with a central vasa and deploying other 
rasas to serve its purpose found approval not only from the poets who came 
after him, but was endorsed by rhetoricians too. It was for this reason that 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta took pains to identify the Mahabharata 
as a text centring on the santa rasa, although with limited success in proving 
their point. 

It is not easy to ascertain if the deployment of the asa theory in literary 
practices was in the hands of Bharavi and his successors only a method for 
structuring the text or—given the ubiquitous acceptance of the theory as well as 
of the method that Bharavi pioneered—an end in itself. What can be said with 
greater certitude is that the use of vasa theory was made possible by profound 
historical changes in the realm of imagination. But before taking note of these 
changes, there is a need to look at what our poet had actually accomplished. 

Bharavi was approaching the object of his representation through the ideal 
of vira. This ideal was a looking glass, or a category through which the poet 
engaged with the world and made sense of it. It was perhaps the conscious, 
methodologically informed, template against which the orientation of his 
cognitive faculty—conscious or otherwise—and the limits and possibilities 
of his imagination found expression. Further, and more crucially, viva was the 
normative principle in the light of which the world was viewed and judged. And 
what Bharavi sought to represent in his text was Arjuna’s might and valour, 
his fortitude, his resolve, and the strength to endure that he embodied, which 
would eventually enable him to defeat the Kauravas. In other words, Bharavi 
was representing the ideal of viva in its distilled form, as it were. Towards this 
end, he deployed such similes as the ocean, the fire, the mountain, the sun and 
its orb, and placed the earth, the wind, the planets, and the stars at his service, 
transforming Arjuna’s individual enterprise into a greater, de-individualized 
project, the blueprints of which were inscribed into the flesh of the cosmos as 
it were. 

We have an interesting situation here. Bharavi has the ideal of vira as the 
object of his representation, and he represents it through the category of viraas 
an ideal. There is here a conflation between the object of representation and the 
category through which it is represented, which speaking in functional terms 
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is a conflation between the message and the medium, and in cognitive terms a 
conflation between the object and the subject. The category of representation 
duplicates as the object of representation, making the world, in concrete terms, 
a reflection of the imagination that the poet has translated into words and, at 
an abstract level, a reflection of the subject. Put in simple words, it is a situation 
in which the subject is gazing at itself. 

Such a conflation is hard to imagine in the Ramayana or the Raghuvamsa, 
where Rama and Raghu are emotionally vibrant individuals. The Kiratarjuniya 
makes this possible not only by moving away from the biographical gaze of 
the earlier poets and directing attention to a more limited sphere of human 
activity, namely kingship, but also by de-individualizing Arjuna to present him 
as an archetypal hero who is emotionally contained, less a human being in flesh 
and blood and more a personification of values and ideals. As we reach the 
denouement, we notice that the Arjuna we find there is very much the person 
that he was when heleft his brothers and wife behind on his mission. The journey, 
the austerities, the nymphs from the heaven, the battle with Siva, and the gift of 
Pasupata have done little to move him or bring about a transformation in him. 
We cannot but agree with Peter Khoroche’s observation that ‘Arjuna remains 
a type not an individual, an instrument not an independent agent. He carries 
out his mission, but there is nothing to suggest that he has been changed by it’. 

It is not for no reason that there is so little transformation in the individual 
in the literatures produced in India from the time of Bharavi to the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. This is not to suggest that literatures produced in the 
long millennium beginning with Bharavi were devoid of self-reflexivity. But 
self-reflexivity in an age when the subject duplicates into the object and looks 
back at itself can only be an apology for self-righteousness, and therefore a 
reinforcement of hegemonic values and ideals. 

Bharavi’s text was the harbinger of a new paradigm in literature that invoked 
values and ideals to represent the very same values and ideals in personified 
forms. What this tells us about the times in which Bharavi lived is as important 
from a historical standpoint. Our poet lived at the threshold of a new age in 
which emotions (like valour and desire) and values (like devotion and sacrifice) 
functioned as categories of understanding, imposing limits on self-reflexivity. 
The vasa theory with its generalizable set of emotions was an effective tool in 


 Khoroche (2014). 
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producing personified images of the values and ideals that this age cherished, 
for the emphasis in the vasa theory was on savouring, not on reflecting. The 
retreat of reflecting as an idea enabled the inevitable retreat of the individual 
as an idea. Seen from the lens of the vasa theory, it was perhaps possible for de- 
individualization and archetypal modes of representation to be interpreted as 
generalization, which may not be an improbable reason why Anandavardhana 
and Abhinavagupta placed emphasis on the generalizable experience of literature, 
sadharanikarana. 

It must be borne in mind that Bharavi was writing at a time when regional 
states had begun to gain roots in various parts of the subcontinent. States that 
were limited in their territorial reach—and in this respect, different from the 
geographically extensive polities of the Nandas, the Mauryas, the Satavahanas, 
and the Kusanas—had arisen in several parts of India in the fourth century and 
had come to be domesticated in effective ways through the emerging agrarian 
infrastructure. These states engaged in warfare, reinforced their strength 
through military, matrimonial, and other forms of alliances with other states 
and subordinate chiefdoms, and promoted the ideal of chivalry and loyalty to 
the king. In the regions where Bharavi’s work was the earliest to circulate—that 
is, eastern and southern Deccan and northern Tamil Nadu—the Pallavas, the 
Iksvakus, the Kadambas, the Ganigas, and the Visnukundis had in the course 
of the fourth and fifth centuries CE succeeded in laying the foundations of the 
state as an institution and introducing newer forms of land management, surplus 
appropriation, political alliances, loyalty, and warfare. 

In this context of emergent regional states, the de-individualization that 
Bharavi brought into effect served two diametrically opposite ends. Representing 
the hero as a supra-human archetypal figure, who was equal in strength and 
prowess to Siva, opened up the possibility of equating him with god, which along 
with the already existing Dharmasastra representation of the king as a divinity in 
human form paved the way for the rise of divine kingship as a situated practice. 
From the times of the Calukyas of Badami, scenes from the Kiratarjuniya 
came to adorn bas-reliefs on temple walls. The Kiratarjuniya contained a large 
number of didactic verses that extolled kingship, valour, determination, policy, 
sage counsel, and judicious action. These verses might have circulated widely as 
aphorisms (subhasita, ‘well-spoken words’). 

Conversely, it was also possible to invoke de-individualization to propagate 
the value of selflessness—or more appropriately, the negation of the self—that 
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was crucial for forging alliances and engendering loyalty. Book fifteen of the 
Kiratarjuniya carries long instructions to Siva’s retainers—who had fled from 
the field after facing defeat at the hands of Arjuna—to remain loyal to their 
master and be steadfast in their resolve to fight, and not take to flight or desert 
the master in times of danger. Small wonder then that when it occurred to the 
Ganga king Durvinita to write a commentary on a literary text, it was book 
fifteen of the Kiratarjuniya that he chose.” 

Negation of the self was the hegemonic value of the new age that commenced 
in the late fifth century. It was a value that informed the ideals of chivalry, loyalty, 
and submission. In this respect, it was a value dear to the emergent states. We 
cannot, however, identify it as a state-sponsored value, as it was the same value 
that informed the literary aesthetic of rasa-dhvani induced sadharanikarana, 
bhakti devotionalism and ascetic practices with their emphasis on the erasure 
of the self, intellectual traditions like Vedanta, Mimamsa, Sankhya, and Nyaya 
where the self simply melted into thin air, and the theories of avatara, karma, 
transmigration of the soul, and reincarnation where the seamlessness of 
continuity and repetition made the self as an ideal redundant. Most of these 
did not spring from the state, nor did any of them have their source in Bharavi’s 
text. The success of Bharavi’s project rested in an early recognition of value that 
would soon begin to inform several walks of life, a recognition that helped him 
to produce a model for its literary expression and invent a method for crafting 
the text on the lines of this model. This method enabled the proliferation of 
kavya production in the centuries that followed. It was not vira that poets 
always chose to represent. Many of them, such as the Gita Govinda poet, 
Jayadéva, worked with s7igara and its excesses. At least one poet worked with 
ascarya, Saktibhadra. A number of poets had concerns or ideals other than rasa 
as central to their works. Many a devotional poet held bhakti as the purpose of 
poetry. And we have noticed in Chapter 6 that Jinaséna II took dharma as the 
only legitimate end that poetry should serve. What remained common to these 
diverse approaches, involving remarkable innovations from time to time, was 
their tendency to transform individuals into values and ideals, and represent 
them through those very values and ideals. 


» Book fifteen also contains the intimidating citra-kavya verses, which cannot be 
understood without the aid of commentaries. This is another possible reason for 
Durvinita’s choice. 
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The paradigm that the Kiratarjuniya presented was forceful, and remained in 
vogue until the nineteenth century, even though a new paradigm, characterized 
by alienation, came into being in large parts of the subcontinent in the sixteenth 
century. Bharavi should then be seen as the most influential innovator in the 
literary history of the Indian subcontinent, for the change that his work brought 
into effect was a change that involved a fundamental reconstitution of the Indian 
literary imagination. 


8 Knowing and Being 


The Semantic Universe of the Kudiyattam Theatre 


The new world, of which Bhartrhari and Bharavi appear to us as harbingers, 
arrived in forms that were by no means fully realized or perfected. Neither did 
they reach a final stage of evolution or development by the end of the twelfth 
century. Ideas, identities, and institutions that made their appearance during and 
after the sixth century were to undergo profound transformations even after the 
year 1200. There are instances in which the post-twelfth-century transformations 
brought into being several traditions and practices that shared little with their 
forerunners. The Kadiyattam theatre of Kerala is one such tradition, and given 
its current popularity as the oldest surviving tradition of theatre in the world, 
more than worthy of historical scrutiny. 

Kadiyattam is among the few performance forms of the Indian subcontinent 
that confront us with a strange paradox. It is a genre of dance-drama that is at 
once nostalgically familiar and frustratingly unintelligible. There is, for instance, 
an Arjuna on the stage, but it is hard to say what he is up to, for he could throw 
up surprises for which an audience familiar with the Mahabharata may not be 
prepared for. There is a Laksmana and a Sarpanaka, a Bhima, a Jimitavahana, 
a Yaugandharayana, a Vasantaka—characters that are known to us as though 
they have been in conversation with us for long periods of time. They have, 
nevertheless, metamorphosed into mysterious beings on the stage, doing things 
that would have perhaps left the playwright ‘spinning in his grave like a dervish’." 
Vasantaka in the ‘Mantrangam’ of Pratijnayaugandharayana has become 
Kulukuttunni Sarmman, a gluttonous brahmana jester who is, nonetheless, 
believed to have attained Sivasariipyam (likeness with Siva)! And the Bhima in 
the Kalyanasaugandhikam has more important offices to minister than bring 
Draupadi the flower that she longs for. He has to watch a python swallowing 
an elephant in the forest and witness the appearance of a lion that has reached 


* Lowe this expression to Ward (1949: 188). 
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there to intervene, and he has to do these by playing all characters in the scene on 
stage—the elephant, the python, the lion, and Bhima—by transforming from 
the one to the other through a method of acting called pagarnnattam. 

Kadiyattam is notoriously elaborate in its performance structure, costumes, 
and stylization. Perhaps in consequence, it is not a widely popular form 
of performance; as a matter of fact, it has never been one. However, it has 
drawn considerable academic and artistic interest in the last three decades, 
especially after the UNESCO declared it as one of the Masterpieces of Oral and 
Intangible Heritage of Humanity in May 2001. Funding from the state and non- 
governmental agencies for promoting the art in recent years has in consequence 
been more generous than before, resulting in rich documentation, novel forms 
of dissemination, and a series of ingenious and inventive experimentations that 
include staging the plays of Kalidasa (which were not part of the traditional 
Kudiyattam repertoire) and adaptations of many other texts, such as the 
Cilappadigaram, Macbeth, Heinrich von Kleist’s Penthesilea, and twentieth- 
century Malayalam poetry. Troupes such as the Népathya of Malikkulam 
now perform plays in their elaborate form that extends over several nights on 
the lines recommended in the Attaprakaram and Kramadipika manuals, in 
addition to the otherwise preferred modern form of a capsule meant for single 
evening of performance. Scholarship on Kudiyattam has also made progress, 
leading to several important monographs and other publications. While these 
initiatives have been invaluable in their own right, there is no denying that our 
understanding of Kudiyattam today is, in qualitative terms, hardly different 
from what it was in the 1970s or the 1980s.” Scholarly assessments have mostly 
been descriptive in their scope and concern, and where this is not the case, the 
question that has worried scholars is whether or not the Kadiyattam theatre 
constitutes ritual. 

This state of affair springs from two basic methodological limitations in 
existing approaches to the study of the genre. First, our knowledge of what 
unfurls on the stage draws, almost entirely, upon the present-day staging of 
Kudiyattam. Performances in our times, however, are neither located against 


> [learn that the works of Virginie Johan are an exception to this trend, but unfortunately, 
I have no access to them as they are in the French. 

3 See M. Narayanan (2006). For an accessible introduction, see Gopalakrishnan (201). 
The only ingenious intervention on Kudiyattam is David Shulman’s, who has made a 
set of interesting preliminary propositions. See D. Shulman (2012, 2012b: 13-17). 
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the backdrop of an agrarian political economy, as they were in the sixteenth 
or the seventeenth century, nor intertwined, dialogically or semantically, with 
the life-world, self-understanding, values, and cosmologies of the performers 
and their patrons. Today’s Kadiyattam is an alienated spectacle, objectified 
and removed from its audience in tune with the commodity logic that 
characterizes the capitalist political economy. In this new form, Kadiyattam 
carries considerable semantic weight from the homologies drawn between the 
genre on the one hand and categories such as ‘tradition’, ‘Kerala theatre’, and 
‘the oldest surviving Sanskrit theatre’ on the other—associations that are vital 
for understanding any staging of Kadiyattam in our times, but extra-epistemic 
when placed as templates to make sense of its performance three or four century 
ago. Second, existing studies shy away from contextualizing Ktdiyattam in 
relation to other contemporary forms of literary and theatrical practices. Nor 
do they place it against the backdrop of the political economy in a compelling 
manner. Kadiyattam is approached in terms of a self-constituted world in itself 
as it were, largely of a ritual nature. Where this is not the case, discussions are 
limited to a thin appraisal of the patron-client relationship its performers had 
established with the elites, and, more frequently, to claims of an unreasonable 
quality about the long tradition of playwriting and performance—beginning 
with the plays ascribed to Bhasa and the Natyasastra of Bharata—from which 
the genre is believed to have evolved. 

Thatit is the only surviving Sanskrit theatre in India is one of Kudiyattam’s 
claims to popularity. It is, in Farley P. Richmond’s assessment, 


one of the oldest continuously performed theatre forms in India, and it may 
well be the oldest surviving art form of the ancient world. Although the precise 
links between it and the ancient Sanskrit theatre have not yet been determined, 
Kudiyattam isa regional derivation of the pan-Indian classical tradition, a bridge 
between the past and the present.+ 


Also widespread is the belief that Kadiyattam has been in practice for two 
thousand years. ‘It can’t be ascertained whether this is historically true,’ writes 
Archana Verma, ‘but there is at least evidence that in 1100 CE, king Kulasekhara 
[sic] and his Brabmana minister Tolan [sic] reformed the performative acts of 


+ Richmond (1993: 87-8). 
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Kerala.’’ Sober assessments place the origins of Kadiyattam in the age of the 
Céraman Perumials (ca. 844-1122 CE). Pragya Thakkar Enros observes that 
Kadiyattam is ‘believed to have come into existence during the tenth century’.® 
In Bruce M. Sullivan’s estimation, Kidiyattam ‘is the only surviving genre of 
classical Sanskrit theater with an unbroken lineage (pavampara) of masters and 
pupils during the last nine hundred years’.” K. G. Paulose traces its beginnings 
to historical developments in tenth- and eleventh-century Kerala.8 The changes 
brought about by the Céra king Kulasékhara in the eleventh century with 
respect to the tradition of staging Sanskrit drama, Paulose notes, was in fact not 
Kudiyattam. Kulasékhara’s theatre metamorphosed into Ktudiyattam only two 
centuries later, in the thirteenth century.’ This involved the introduction of the 
vernacular Malayalam—or Nampyar Tamil, as it was called—for explaining the 
meaning of the Sanskrit verses to the non-Sanskrit audiences," the development 
of a rural world centring on temples, and the ‘grand alliance’ that the brahmanas 
allegedly forged with the ruling elites and intermediate groups following the 
collapse of ‘the centralized administrative structure of the Céra Empire’.” 

These positions inspire little confidence in the light of the evidence on hand. 
The earliest reference to Kidiyattam we know of is from the Kramadipika 
(stage-manual) of the Bhagavadajjuka,” which is not older than the sixteenth 
century. To the same period belongs the Natankusa, a text on dramaturgy that 
locks horns with the Sanskrit theatre of its day in a puritan spirit. No mention of 
Kudiyattam occurs in any surviving text from the fourteenth, the twelfth, or the 
ninth century. Nor do we have indication in any extant source for performance 
on a comparable scale. Attempts to reconstruct a millennium-long history of 
Kadiyattam are at best banal—and oftentimes patronizing—exercises of reading 
retrospective evidence back into the past. 

In a recent intervention, Heike Oberlin has like many others argued, but 
on very different grounds, that Kiadiyattam dates back to the eleventh/twelfth 
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century.’ She posits on the basis of epigraphic sources that the Nannyar and 
Cakyar traditions of performance were different from each other, that the 
former was known in Kerala as early as the ninth century, that the latter, known 
in Tamil Nadu from very early times, was introduced in Kerala only during the 
twelfth century, that the two traditions came together to form a distinct genre 
of performance, and that the word Kudiyattam, literally ‘acting together’, 
refers to this historical union.'+ This assessment is remarkably original, but no 
less conjectural. No epigraphic source from the ninth to the twelfth century 
refers to Kadiyattam by that name, nor are things associated with it, such as the 
purappadu, the nirvahanam, the kuttambalam stage, and so on, mentioned.” 
There are also no inscriptions that shed light on performances that might have 
extended over eleven, thirty-five, or forty-one days during this early period, as 
was the practice from at least the sixteenth century. Scholars and performers of 
Kudiyattam generally believe that “acting together’ refers to the coming together 
of all actors to present the play proper, after the extended preliminaries involving 
solo performances are completed. 

The story of Sanskrit theatre in Kerala goes back to the ninth century, when 
a playwright from the region, endowed with a fertile imagination, wrote two 
plays, the Unmadavasavadatta (which is lost)" and the Ascaryacidamani. These 
plays marked a new beginning. Saktibhadra, the playwright, was aware of the 
novelty of his enterprise. He began the Ascaryacudamani with the observation 
that a play from the south was as impossible as the blossoming of a sky-flower 
or the extraction of oil from sand.” This was certainly not an innocent claim; 
for with the important exception of the Pallava king Mahéndravarman, who 
in the seventh century wrote the Mattavilasa Prahasana and possibly the 
Bhagavadajjuka as well, no playwright is known to have existed in south India 


3 Moser (2011). 

4 Tbid., 176. 

'S On the purappati, the nirvahanam, and the kuttampalam stage, see later. 

Some scholars believe that the Unmadavasavadatta may be another name for one of 

the plays passed off as Bhisa’s, namely the Pratijnayaugandharayana. See Banerji (1989: 

83). 

7 Ascaryacudamant, 1.2-3. Historians generally accept a ninth-century date for 
Saktibhadra, which is based on a surviving legend of the playwright’s meeting with 
Sankara (ca. 788-820). See M. G. S. Narayanan (2013: 387-8, 404n135), Veluthat (2009a: 
297), Warder (1988: 1) and Krishnamachariar (1974: 634-5). There is, however, a word 
of caution in Banerji (1989: 83), that ‘the date is conjectural’. 
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before Saktibhadra’s time.'® Some decades after Saktibhadra extracted oil from 
sand, a Céraman king, who bore the title Kulasékhara, wrote two plays in 
Sanskrit, the Subhadradhananjaya and the Tapatisamvarana. The king, in all 
likelihood, was Sthanu Ravi (r. 844-5—ca. 870-1),”? known to us froma handful 
of ninth-century inscriptions. Later in life, he abdicated throne, became a 
Vaisnava saint, wrote the A4ukundamaila in Sanskrit and the Perumal Tirumoli 
in Tamil, and went on to attain renown as one of the twelve Alvar saints.2° 

We do not know if Kulasékhara made attempts to popularize his plays or 
institute their performance. What is known is the fact that in less than a century, 
one of his plays, the 7apatisamvarana, was being performed, perhaps at regular 
intervals. An inscription from Cembra, dated 954~5 CE, instructs a certain Kavéri 
Candrasékharan to offer rice for its performance from a field assigned him by a 
temple as service tenure.” 

The staging of plays involved elaborate practice and preparations. It is likely 
that performance was based on instructions carried in manuals meant 
for the purpose. Two such manuals are known from the early period, the 
Dhananjayadhvani and the Samvaranadhvani. The two manuals are now 
regardedasa single text. This is the epoch-making Dhananjayasamvaranadhvanih, 
whose impact on the performance of Sanskrit drama in Kerala has been 
foundational. The Dhananjayasamvaranadhvanih is better known today as 
the Vyangyavyakhya, a name we owe to T. Ganapati Sastri,** who was the first 
modern scholar to engage with the text. The Dhananjayasamvaranadhvanih 


'8 The ninth-century date assigned to Saktibhadra is based only on oral legends of his 
meeting with Sankara, and is not altogether free from difficulties. 

°° M.G. S. Narayanan (2013: 383). Narayanan dates Sthanu Ravi’s reign to the period ca. 
844-83 CE (ibid., 65). 

»° Some writers place Kulasékhara in the eleventh or the twelfth century (Unni 

1977: 40), but this dating is unacceptable on two counts. One, only two rulers of 

Mahédayapuram are known to have had Kulasékhara as their title, the ninth-century 

Sthanu Ravi (844-5-ca. 870-1) and the late-eleventh/early-twelfth-century Rama 

Kulasékhara (1089-90-ca. 1122-23). Two, a reference to one of the Kulasékhara plays, 

the Tapatisamvarana, is already made in the Cembra inscription of 954-5. Also see the 

discussion in Warder (1988: 321-4). Warder seems to favour an earlier date, but adds 

the caveat that ‘the question remains open’ (324). 

 “apattikkt. kavéri cantiracékaranar celuttakkatavar pallipputtal nali ari; iccelavi 
tévarnaliyalé’, Ramachandran (2007: no. 20). 

» Paulose (2013: 67). 
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appears to have lived out its historical destiny quite early in time, for all that 
survives is a solitary manuscript.*3 This palm-leaf specimen in Malayalam script 
is preserved at the Thiruvananthapuram Palace Library. 

The Dhananjayasamvaranadhvanih identifies its anonymous author as a 
resident of the village of Paramésvaramangalam on the river Carnika (Periyar). 
The author claims that upon receiving an invitation from Kulasékhara, he sailed 
downstream to reach the city of Mahddayapuram, where at the instance of the 
king, he commented upon the Subhadradhananjaya and the Tapatisamvarana, 
instituted their performance procedure, and identified their abiding-emotion 
(sthayibhava).* In fact, the king is said to have demonstrated the performance 
procedure to the author at great lengths.*¢ It is this procedure, prescribed by 
Kulasékhara, that the author purportedly laid out in his work.’7 

Scholars are not unanimous on the date of the Dhananjayasamvaranadhvanih. 
Some trace it to the eleventh century.*® Others consider it to be a ninth- 
century text.*? The claims for a later date are based on the considerations 
that the Samvaranadhvani refers to Dhanafijaya’s Dasarupaka?® and cites an 
aphorism composed by Bhéja.** Dhanafijaya was a protégé of the Paramara 
king Mufja who rose to power in 974—over a century after Kulasékhara 
abdicated—and ruled up to 995, when Taila I, the founder of the Kalyana 
Calukya state, defeated him in a campaign and put him to death. It must be 
noted, though, that the Samvaranadhvani speaks only of the Dasarupaka, 
without naming Dhanafjaya. The reference might as well be to the section on 
“Dasartipaka’—the ten types of drama—in Bharata’s Ndatyasastra. Also likely 
is the fact that this reference is a latter-day interpolation, as it occurs only in a 
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Heike Oberlin (personal communication) informs that another manuscript of the text 

is preserved in the private collection of Killimangalam Mana. 

4 A transcript of this manuscript was prepared in Dévanagari script on paper by Turavur 
Narayana Sastri in 1915. This copy is now held by the Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Thiruvananthapuram. 

*% ‘vyakhya prayOgamargasca sthayibhavam maya krta’, Paulose (2013: 70). 

‘prayogamargam bhavaté darSayisyami tatvatah’, ibid., 74. 

*7 “téna proktastaddarsita prayogamargohamadhuni ... pradarsayanté’, ibid. 

For a discussion, see M. G. S. Narayanan (2013: 389) and the notes thereof. 

9 Tbid.; Paulose (2013: 40-1, 53). 

‘nataka nayaka laksanam sarvam dasarapaké drstavyam’, Paulose (2013: 300). 

# ‘va Sabdah samuccaya vikalpa nirnayésu iti bhojasitréndktam’, ibid., 443. 
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prologue. The same, however, cannot be said of Bhdja’s aphorism. Although the 
words cited do not occur in any surviving text of Bhdja’s, its occurrence in the 
Samvaranadhvani shows no signs of interpolation.» Clearly then, the author 
of the Dhananjayasamvaranadhvanih knew of Bhdja and his position in the 
world of poetics. The Dhananjayasamvaranadhvanih is, therefore, certainly not 
older than the eleventh century. The story of the ninth-century playwright-king 
performing the two plays in front of the author is, at best, a delightful piece of 
conceit. 

The most striking feature of the Dhananjayasamvaranadhvanih is that it is in 
the nature of acommentary on the plays of Kulasékhara. The text is replete with 
emphases on meaning (artham), description (varnyatam, varnanam), making 
known (nivédayami, nivéditavyam), instruction (bédhayeét, bodhayamt), and 
other semantically obsessed concerns. The actor is not so much acting—in the 
sense in which Bharata would have understood it—as assuming a pedagogic role. 
The jester in the Samvaranadhvani, for instance, ‘instructs’ the spectators on 
the ‘meaning of the verse’.33 He does not enact the scene. He is acting, for sure; 
he is on the stage to ‘show with his eyes’. But what he shows is the ‘meaning of 
the verse’.34+ This, we may say, is the modus operandi of the text. 

Another conspicuous fact about the Dhananjayasamvaranadhvanih is the 
absence of emphasis on narrative continuity. At the same time, the scene of action 
is placed in context in relation to the pauranik metanarratives from which the 
story is drawn. This is done by incorporating a prologue called parvasambandha, 
a retrospective that narrates events from the past leading to the present. A 
premium is thus laid on the spatiotemporal situation of the scene—on knowing 
where the scene rightfully belongs in the larger body of pauranik knowledge— 
rather than on the exploration of the experiential or emotional dimensions of the 
scene. This preoccupation with the semantic to the detriment of the emotional 
has the integrity of a corollary. For the Dhananjayasamvaranadhvanih is silent 
on the question of vasa, which in Bharata’s scheme of things is the cornerstone 
of dramaturgy. 

In effect, then, the Dhananjayasamvaranadhvanih hijacks the performance 
of Sanskrit drama from the realm of emotions—the realm of srigara, vira, 


3% Narayanan, however, considers this an interpolation. See M. G. S. Narayanan (2013: 
407n155). He presents no argument to this effect, though. 

3 “slokartham préksamstarabhyaméva bodhayaté’, Paulose (2013: 318). 

4 “okartham drgbhyaméva darsayitva’, ibid. 
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raudra, and karuna—and lands it in a reflective universe that is intellectually 
demanding, obscure to the vasa-seeking eyes, and intimidating by its structural 
complexity. We must, however, acknowledge that the practice of commenting 
upon the plays during performance was, historically speaking, a groundbreaking 
innovation with few parallels from other parts of South Asia. Theatre, while 
claiming its allegiance to dramaturgy, was now expanding and encroaching into 
the realms of hermeneutics and knowledge-production. It was a move from 
mythos to logos, from being to knowing. And the fact that the act of knowing 
took on colourful theatrical forms made it all the more compelling. Here was 
knowledge in action. 

The commentary in the Dhananjayasamvaranadhvanih was an attempt 
to present a dhvani-oriented reading of the two plays. Or so the text claimed. 
The dhvani hermeneutic was an innovative approach to literary appreciation, 
presented in the ninth-century Sahrdayaloka—better known as the 
Dhvanyaloka—of Anandavardhana, the Kashmiri rhetorician who lived in 
the court of Avantivarman (r. 857-84). It is unlikely that Anandavardhana’s 
work had captivated the imagination of Kulas¢ékhara—whose rule did not 
extend beyond 870—to the extent seen in the Dhananjayasamvaranadhvanih 
within this short span of time. The author of the Kavirajamargam, a Kannada 
work on poetics, was a master of poetics, and betrayed profound knowledge of 
Bhamaha’s Kavydlankara and Dandi’s Kavyddarsa. His work, commissioned 
by Kulasékhara’s Rastraktita counterpart, Améghavarsa I Nrpatunga (r. 
814-78), gives us the first known reference to dhvani after its theorization by 
Anandavardhana. He does not seem to have had access to Anandavardhana’s 
text, though, for he referred to dhvani as a figure of speech (alankara), not as a 
method of interpretation.* 

Whatever the designs of the author of the Dhananjayasamvaranadhvanih 
were in leaving behind a story of his meeting with Kulasékhara, his work offers 
invaluable insights into the performance of Sanskrit drama as it evolved in 
Kerala after the eleventh century. Adopting dhvani as the method of textual 
interpretation, it goes about by making a distinction between the bahyartha 
(explicit meaning) and the dhvani (implicit meaning) or the hidden (gopya) 
meanings in the play. The Samvaranadhvani carries instructions for the 
performance of the first three acts of the Tapatisamvarana and ends with the 


3% Kavirajamargam, 3.209. 
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observation that the rest of the play lacks in dhvani.© The Dhananijayadhvani 
ends abruptly in the middle of the second act. There are no means to ascertain 
whether the author left it incomplete or the rest of his text is lost, and if the latter 
is indeed the case, whether the full text consisted of instructions for staging the 
complete play, or only for select acts, as was the case with the Samvaranadhvanti. 

The Cembra inscription and the Samvaranadhvani confirm that the 
Tapatisamvaranawas indeed performed in Perumal times. The Unnunilisandesam 
(ca. 1375) also makes a reference to its staging.#7 But no work other than 
Dhananjayadhvani speaks of the Subhadradhananjaya being performed before 
the sixteenth century. Other than the two Kulasékhara plays, the only drama in 
Sanskrit known to have been performed before the late fifteenth century is an 
act from the Bélacaritam attributed to Bhasa, namely the “Kaliyangakkattw’. 
A reference to its staging occurs in the Tiruvalla Copperplates.3* It is striking 
that all early references—the Cembra Inscription, the Tiruvalla Copperplates, 
and the Unnunilisandésam—identify the temple as the location where the plays 
were staged. 

The fact that the Samvaranadhvani carried instructions for the performance 
of only the first three acts of the 7apatisamvarana is an indication that from very 
early times, it was the practice in Kerala to stage only select acts from the play 
chosen for performance, and not necessarily the complete play. The Tiruvalla 
Copperplates, where mention is made of the performance of only one act of the 
Balacaritam—namely the Kaliyangam—and not the full play, lends credence 
to this possibility. 

Kadiyattam, which showed the first signs only in the sixteenth century of 
being a performance form distinct from earlier ones, drew upon this tradition of 
staging Sanskrit plays. It was essentially a temple theatre. The performance was 
held within the temple complex at a designated stage called the kattambalam. 
The audience in the kattambalam belonged to the temple communities and 
other classes of the local elite. Being a highly specialized form of theatre, 
‘Kadiyattam’ called for refined faculties of appreciation that involved a fair 


36 “évam trtiyankaparyanta sthayibhava prayOgamargau darsitau | atah param dhvanir 
nasyat’, Paulose (2013: 446). Such a statement is unlikely to have found a place for 
itself in the text had the Dhananjayasamvaranadhvanih been composed during the 
playwright-king’s lifetime and with his approval. 

37 Unnunilisandésam, 2.95. 

Ramachandran (2007: no. 120, lines 270-1). 
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degree of literacy and considerable engagement with the art, if not systematic 
training. Adding to this was the ambience created by the ritualized atmosphere 
of the temple complex and the limited physical space within the kattambalam. 
It is, therefore, reasonable to speculate that the performance was held in front 
of twenty or thirty keenly participating spectators. There is no likelihood that 
the audience ever exceeded fifty in number.’ ‘As far as we know it was never 
meant to be a popular art form or designed to be witnessed by large numbers 
of people.’#° 

As the name suggests, the kattambalam was originally meant for staging 
Katt. Katt: was a generic expression for dance and was traditionally performed 
by the Cakyars and Nannyars, the male and female temple artists, respectively. 
The use of this expression for drama seems to be suggesting that the staging of 
Sanskrit drama, as it evolved in Kerala since the ninth century, was attended by 
strategies of familiarization and domestication that involved its infusion with 
elements of dance forms popular in the region.*" The Cakyars and Nampyars 
(drummers) also specialized in a form of recitation called Pathakam. Kattt was 
well known, if not performed at regular intervals, at least since the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Mention is made of it in the Tiruvalla Copperplates, 
containing records spread across the ninth to the twelfth century, and in the 
Kollam Ramésvaram Inscription of Rama Kulasékhara (1102).4* The Nannyars 
are mentioned in several epigraphic records after the tenth century, such as the 
Tiruvalla Copperplates and the Cokkir and the Nedumburam Tali Inscriptions 
of Goda Ravi.4} The Unnunilisandésam refers to the performance of the 
Tapatisamvarana as Katti,** which confirms for us that Kattti also signified 
drama. A similar conclusion can be drawn from the reference to ‘Kaliyangam’ 
as Katt in the Tiruvalla Copperplates.* 


9 This number might have marginally increased, at least on the main days of the 
performance, in the early half of the twentieth century, if surviving photographs 
and oral accounts are to be believed. We must attribute this to the renewed interest 
in performance forms like Kathakali and Kidiyattam generated by the initiatives of 
Vallathol, Mani Madhava Chakyar, and others. 

4° Richmond (1993: 88). 

4 Moser (2011). 

4 Ramachandran (2007: nos 120 [line 267] and 67). 

#8 Tbid., nos 120 (line 123), 9, and ro. Also see Moser (2011). 

44 Unnunilisandésam, 2.95. 

45 Ramachandran (2007: no. 120, lines 270-1). 
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How was Katti—by which name the performance of Sanskrit theatre was 
generally known at least since the time of the Tiruvalla Copperplates—different 
from Kadiyattam?*° Although a comprehensive answer to this question remains 
elusive, two notable differences can be spelt out. First, unlike the Kadiyattam, the 
staging of Katt was not spread across a long period of time. The ‘Kaliyangam’, 
mentioned in the Tiruvalla Copperplates, was a one-day event, performed on 
the Rohini day of the month of Vrécikam.#7 A performance manual for the 
Bhagavadajjuka which Anujanachan found in the Paliyam manuscript corpus, 
and which is now apparently lost, spoke of its performance as a three-day 
event.4* In the extant manual of the Bhagavadajjuka, which was written for 
the Kadiyattam stage, the performance is an elaborate thirty-five-day affair. 
Second, we learn from the Dhananjayasamvaranadhvanih that the primary 
objective of staging the play was to flesh out the dhvani or embedded meaning 
of the text. Kadiyattam on the other hand explores two levels of meaning, as 
we shall presently see: the purapporul or bahyartha, the outer meaning, and the 
akapporul or abhyantarartha, the inner meaning. The purapporul was the lexical 
meaning of the text while the akapporul was an excursion in hermeneutics in 
which it was claimed that a second level of meaning—not necessarily obvious 
to the reader—was being fleshed out from the text. 

It is this second point that opens up avenues for exploring the Kadiyattam 
theatre. We have, in some senses, already suggested an answer to our question. 
The Kadiyattam was a hermeneutical theatre. It involved, besides stating the 
obvious lexical meaning, an alleged second layer of meaning reasoned out through 
a rather convoluted deployment of the prevailing commentarial conventions. 
Prolonged scenes, exploring the interpretive dimensions of the play or the act(s) 
chosen, made it a necessarily elitist form. Although a popular play formed the 
template for performance, the very idea of vasa was rendered inconsequential 
by the hermeneutic torrents and the commentarial zeal at whose mercy the text 
was placed on the stage. Many a tenet of dramaturgy was invoked and put to 
use, only to throw to the winds the foundational categories of classical drama. 
Let us examine this proposition by looking at two important Kidiyattam texts, 
the Kramadipika of the Bhagavadajjuka and the ‘Mantrangam’. 


46 Tt must be noted, though, that in its surviving twentieth-century form, Kuttt is a solo 
performance. 


47 Tbid. 


48 Paulose (20o1b: 211). 
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The Kramadipika of the Bhagavadajjuka is an enigmatic and strikingly 
elaborate text that eludes simple classifications. In the light of the fact that the 
performance took more than a month to complete and that it was an expensive 
affair with the a7igavila or fee for the troupe alone being 1,500 panams,* it is 
reasonable to presume that the play was performed only on special occasions 
by invitation, and not at regular intervals.°° Although the event is spread across 
thirty-five days, the staging of the play happens only on the last four days. The 
remaining thirty-one days are reserved for the purappadu (setting out) and the 
nirvahanam (retrospective). The first seven days are meant for the purappadu 
of the Satradharan (stage manager). The other twenty-four days are for the 
purappadu of two major characters in the play, the mendicant for eight days 
and his disciple, Sandhilyan, for sixteen days. 

The Satradharan’s purappadu is not discussed in the Kramadipika. There 
is only a terse set of guidelines given in twelve short sentences." This is perhaps 
because the Satradharan’s presence on the stage seems to have followed an 
established pattern common to all plays in the troupe’s repertoire. A suggestion to 
this effect occurs in the statement that the Stitradharan’s costume and movements 
follow the model recommended for another play, the Mattavilasa.* Intertextual 
borrowings were fairly common in Kudiyattam. It is stated at the very outset 
of the Kramadipika that the objects required for the Satradharan’s purappadu 
are the same as the ones prescribed for the Satradharan in the Calamani (that 
is, Ascaryacudamani) 8 

The mendicant’s purappadz is also not discussed elaborately. It is less than a 
printed page in length. However, it includes a nirvahanam consisting of eighty- 
one Sanskrit stanzas in the anusthup metre. The stanzas are included, but they 
are not commented upon, apparently because they were culled from a common 
corpus for which independent commentaries existed. Interestingly though, the 
monk’s nirvahanam is not the standard retrospective, which places in relief the 
course of events that brought the character to the moments in the narrative to 
be presented on the stage. It is, instead, an intellectually rigid dissertation on 
the human body, its evolution, and the associated taxonomies. 


aN 


9 Pisharoti (2001: 55). 
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° 


The Ascaryacudamani was even more expensive, with an avigavila of 3,500 panams. 
* Tbid., 56. 
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It is the sixteen-day purappadi of Sandhilyan with which the Kramadipika 
of the Bhagavadajjuka is mainly concerned. Sandhilyan’s acts on the stage are 
described at great lengths for most days of his appearance. The purappadu has 
elements of a nirvahanam as well, although the difference between the two is 
not clearly demarcated. 

An important suggestion is made at the very commencement of Sandhilyan’s 
purappadu to frame the metaphysics and teleology of the performance. 
Sandhilyan is introduced as a person behaving like a fool (jada) and revelling 
in loud-mouthed exploits (vikrstacéstah); he is, nonetheless, resplendent with 
knowledge (vidyavidyotamanah) and is an embodiment of serenity and restraint 
(samadamanilayah).*+ He is a great intellectual (matiman) who feeds, like a bee, 
on (the nectar from) the lotus of Vedanta (nigamanta saroruha sanmadhupah), 
but such is not the impression one gets from his words, because he speaks the 
language of a jester (hasyabhasa).* It is possible to posit that the Kramadipika 
is making a distinction between the apparent and the real, drawn from advaita 
Vedanta. Inasmuch as Sandhilyan is regarded as first among scholars (prathamo 
vidusam) but dull in sensual pursuits (visayésu jala),°° one may extend the 
argument to suggest that the distinction here is between the extra-corporal 
sublimity of Védanta and the sensuality of corporal being. However, these 
propositions cannot be taken further, as the Kramadipika does not invoke 
such straitjacket dichotomies. In a departure from advaita that appears to 
be calculated, the text presents a contrast between the apparent and the non- 
apparent, and not between the apparent and the real. We are not told that the 
scholarly Sandhilyan is the real, nor are we made to believe that his appearance 
as a jester is a make-believe. The one is as much real as the other. The jester that 
one sees in Sandhilyan and the intellectual that one does not are both facts in 
their own right. The Kramadipika does not urge us to transcend the falsity or 
ephemerality of the apparent in order to know or attain the real. We are not told 
to overcome the avid ya (ignorance) that is identified in much Vedantic lore as 
the root cause for our failure in comprehending the real. Note that never once is 
maya (illusion) invoked while introducing Sandhilyan to us, although the state of 
his being is presented in the language of Vedanta. In the advaita of Gaudapada 
and Sankara, the world made manifest by maya is significant as a phenomenon 


54 Pisharoti (2001: 74). 
5 Tbid. 
© Tbid., 75. 
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from the functional (vyavaharika) point of view, but its illusory nature makes 
it invalid, both ontologically and epistemologically, for it is ultimately the 
source of avidya. In the Kramadipika’s order of things, the non-apparent is not 
invalid. The distinction between the apparent and the non-apparent occurs at 
the level of meaning and the certitudes they precipitate. It is not a distinction 
drawn in terms of ontological essences. Furthermore, the contrast is not an 
active opposition. The apparent does not confront the non-apparent like thesis 
meeting its antithesis. 

As the purappadu unfolds, this ideational framing of the Kramadipika 
becomes more and more obvious. We realize that the purapporul and the 
agapporul occupy autonomous domains, and that the two do not share a false— 
true relationship in which the true is privileged or placed in juxtaposition to the 
false. The purapporul is as much valid as the agapporul. 

As Sandhilyan’s acts on the first day unfold, the nature of the distinction 
emerges with greater clarity. After the introduction, Sandhilyan presents two 
outline summaries of the opening part of the Bhagavadajjuka, the outer meaning 
or the purapporul, followed by the inner meaning, the agapporul. The purapporul 
begins with the words, ‘what fate!’ (enné vidhiye!). Born in a deprived family 
that was proud of its brahmana status but depended for its subsistence on the 
feast offered during funerals, the perennially hungry Sandhilyan left home to 
join the monks at a monastery. When he learnt that the monks had only one 
meal a day, he left them and joined a mendicant who promised him food if he 
agreed to carry his belongings. Sandhilyan agreed and became, in effect, a donkey 
carrying the mendicant’s belongings. “What hardships now, isn’t it!’ (ippolenné 
kastamé tané!), Sandhilyan says, concluding the purapporu]. He then begins the 
agapporul with the words, ‘what joy!’ (enné sukhamé!). Born in the excellent 
Sandhilya Gotra that was renowned for its wealth, learning, and the rituals 
it performed, Sandhilyan left home in search of liberation. After consulting 
other theories and convinced of their fallacies, he reinforced faith in Védanta 
and joined a great teacher who was the very embodiment of detachment. The 
teacher agreed to impart him brahmajnanam. The ease with which he gained 
access to brabmajnanam made Sandhilyan turn, in effect, into a donkey, carrying 
the teacher’s baggage. ‘What joy, isn’t it!’ (enné sukhame tané'), he says.°7 

The difference in vocabulary used in the two summaries draws attention. In 
the purapporu|, Sandhilyan goes to a palli (monastery) to live with the pallimar 
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(those who live in the pall). In the agapporul on the other hand, he consults 
(paramarsiccén) other theories (bahya darsanannal). In the purapporul, he leaves 
the monastery to join a mendicant (sanyasibhagavan), but in the agapporul, it is 
a teacher (guru or dcaryan) that he meets. Towards the end in the purapporul, he 
becomes a kaluta (donkey, in Malayalam), carrying the baggage of the mendicant 
with great hardship. The end in the agapporuJ is on a pleasant note. Sandhilyan 
has become a garddabha (donkey, in Sanskrit), who just needs to follow his 
teacher, carrying his baggage—a rather easy way to attain liberation. 

The allusion to Védanta in the opening stanzas is more than an allusion; 
it is a statement made with the emphatic force of powerful metres such as 
sragdhara and totakam to articulate, in the form of a prologue or retrospective 
(nirvahanam), the foundational metaphysics of a world where knowing is 
understood as an attribute of being, its form accessible only in the form of the 
being. Metaphorically put, knowledge is a fluid that is available—its essence 
notwithstanding—only in the shape of its container. Thus, Sandhilyan embodies 
Vedanta, but this Vedanta has qualities of the ambience that a jester carries. 

In the light of this metaphysics, it will be fruitful to explore the Kramadipika’s 
relationship with the original play. In the Bhagavadajjuka, Sandhilyan is a 
brahmana from a family ridden with poverty. His search for a constant source 
of food brings him to a Buddhist monastery, but learning that the Buddhists 
only partake of a single meal a day, he leaves the monastery and joins a wandering 
mendicant. Sandhilyan is not at peace in the company of the mendicant. The two 
are perpetually quarrelling. One day, as they reach a garden and wait for the hour 
for begging, a courtesan arrives there with two of her friends, Madhukarika and 
Parabhrtika. The courtesan is aggrieved at the absence of her lover, Ramilaka. As 
the drama unfolds, Yamapurusa arrives to take away the soul of a person who 
is destined to die that day. By a strange lapse on his part, he takes away the soul 
of the courtesan. Upon realizing his mistake, Yamapurusa returns to the garden 
to put the soul back into the courtesan’s body. In the meantime, Sandhilyan 
urges the mendicant to rescue the courtesan from death. The mendicant leaves 
his body and enters the courtesan’s body in order to bring her back to life. By 
this time, the courtesan’s mother and the lover, Ramilaka, have also arrived on 
the scene. Finding the body of the courtesan already occupied by another soul, 
Yamapurusa deposits her soul in the motionless body of the mendicant. And 
then, both the mendicant and the courtesan spring back to life. “Parabhrtika! 
Parabhrtika!’ the mendicant cries. He is behaving like the courtesan. “Ramilaka, 
embrace me’, he says in Prakrit. “Let me drink some liquor,’ he continues. The 
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courtesan on the other hand is behaving like the learned mendicant. ‘Sandhilya!’ 
she calls, as she wakes up. She speaks chaste Sanskrit and starts debating on the 
impact of snakebite on the body with a physician who has come to cure her. 
She also displays proficiency in grammar. The behaviour of the mendicant and 
the courtesan drives everyone else crazy. Sandhilya, Ramilaka, and the others 
present in the garden have no clue of what is happening. It is sheer confusion. 
Finally, Yamapurusa arrives for a last time to restore normalcy and puts back the 
transposed souls into their rightful bodies. 

The Bhagavadajjuka is a comedy. It is, nonetheless, making a profound 
statement on the nature of the soul. The soul has its essential attributes that do 
not change or take ona different form by being transferred to another body. The 
courtesan does not cease to behave like one when moved into the mendicant’s 
body. Similarly, the mendicant’s soul in the courtesan’s body remains the 
mendicant’s; the new body has not transformed the soul. It is this essentialist 
metaphysics that the Kramadipika upsets. The Kramadipika presents Sandhilyan 
as an embodiment of Védanta, a status the brahmana does not enjoy in the 
Bhagavadajjuka. However, in doing so, Védanta is made to take on the form 
and qualities of a jester. The very project of Vedanta is jettisoned. And in the 
process, the message of the Bhagavadajjuka is turned on its head. 

This freedom from essentialized meanings was a freedom to replace one set of 
meanings with another. This is eminently demonstrated by an extant commentary 
on the ‘Mantrangam’. In this third act from the Pratijiayaugandharayana, 
Vasantaka, Rumanvan, and Yaugandharayana, the three ministers of the Vatsa 
king Udayana, are in disguise at a temple in Ujjayini. It is their mission to rescue 
Udayana, whom Pradyota has held captive. Consider the opening dialogue from 
the act: dévaula pithiaé mama modaamallaam nikkhibia dakkhinamasaani gania 
bandhia padinivutto danim modaamallaam na pekkhami. In the outer meaning 
(bahyartha), dévaula pithiaé or dévakula pithikayam is described as the terrace of 
the pedestal of the deserted Siva temple, popularly known as Mahakala, near the 
Camundi temple in Ujjayini. In the inner meaning (abhyantarartha), dévakula 
is glossed as the lineage, city, or clan of the king, Mahaséna (that is, Pradydta), 
and pithika, due to the presence of the qualifier alamkarabhuta (decorated), 
as the seat of Vasavadatta. The word modaamallaam (médakamallakam), in 
the outer meaning, is a vessel, containing sweetmeat. In the inner meaning, it 
signifies a mind possessed by Cupid (manmathavista cittam). The commentary 
proceeds in this manner, presenting us not with the interpretive possibilities 
of the play being staged but with the imaginative prowess of a self that has the 
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powers to fashion a vibrant semantic world into existence through its flights of 
hermeneutical fantasy. In this world, modakamallakam has no essential meaning. 
It is a bowl of sweetmeat. It is also a mind possessed by Cupid. And depending 
upon the manddharma of the actor, it can mean a canvas with an enchanting 
picture painted on it, or a soul that rejoices in its liberation from worldly fetters, 
or a floral bed meant to consummate love. 

The semantic excursion of the Kadiyattam theatre is exemplified in the 
prolonged deliberations on the word modaka in the ‘Mantrangam’. Vasantaka 
has lost his bowl of médaka at the Siva temple (Figure 8.1 shows Vasantaka on the 
modern-day Kudiyattam stage). The word is glossed as ada, a popular sweetmeat 
in Kerala made of coconut and jaggery stuffed in rice flour and steamed after 
wrapping in a banana leaf. Vasantaka tells Siva that the ada that is lost is no 
ordinary ada. It is not the half-cooked cake made of coarsely ground flour, 
wrapped in any leaf that is available, such as a jasmine leaf, and roasted on the 
hearth. This one is a delicious dish of finely ground rice flour, jaggery, coconut, 
and plantain. Once the adais in, the story of Vasantaka, Yaugandharayana, and 
the plot to rescue Udayana from captivity is lost track of. What the audiences see 
on the stage is Vasantaka telling Siva how the ada is prepared! The cake ready, 
Vasantaka tells Siva, “Taste it, taste it! It is delicious.’5* This straying into the 
culinary chamber is, however, not completely purposeless, as it might appear at 
the outset. The passage in the original play refers to a vessel of sweetmeat that 
is now missing. The Kadiyattam actor wishes to suggest that this refers to the 
king Udayana who is not to be found, as Prady6ta has held him prisoner. How 
is this suggestion made possible? By the fact that ada has a synonym among the 
Nambiddiris: valsan. Literally “a boy’ as well as ‘a calf’, the word is supposed to 
signify Udayana, the king of Vatsa (pronounced Valsa in Kerala). 

The implicit suggestion that ada refers to Udayana through its synonym 
valsan is in turn the product of another displacement of historical significance. 
We are introduced to ada in the story of the Kuruppt that Vasantaka relates 
on the first day of the ‘Mantrangam’. The Kuruppt and his wife have invited 
a brahmana for a propitiatory feeding ceremony. In vaidik times, a brahmana 
guest was often offered beef as part of madhuparka (a drink of milk, honey, and 


curd).°? It has been observed that ‘early lawgivers go to the extent of making 


58 See the video in Gamliel (2014). 
59 Jha (2002: 33, 139, 141). 
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Figure 8.1 Vasantaka from a modern-day staging of the Mantrangam 


Courtesy: Heike Oberlin. 


meat mandatory in the madhuparka’.®° Beef and madhuparka were also part of 
rites such as marriage and sraddha (propitiation of the manes). A drink called 
madhumantha (made of honey) was prescribed, along with cow’s meat, as part 
of sraddha.® In later times, the use of meat was excluded from the sraddha rite. 
It is likely that with the consumption of meat coming into disfavour, beef was 
replaced by sweetmeats such as ada in Kerala while the earlier name valsan, ‘calf’, 
continued to be in vogue.® Thus it is that the Kuruppt and his wife offered 
ada to their brahmana guest. 

Allusion to Udayana is found not only in the ada episode but also in the story 
of the Kuruppt that Vasantaka narrates. It is an account of how the Kuruppt 


oy 
° 


Jha (2002: 139). 
Evison (1989: 388). 
“Hemadri disallows the killing of cows and the offering of meat in sraddha’ (Jha 2002: 


on 
me 3a 


118; diacritics modified). 


% J owe this insight to M. R. Vishnu Namboodiri and Kesavan Veluthat. 
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gets married and begets a son.°+ One day, it is found that the Kuruppii’s son 
is not waking up from sleep. The Kuruppt believes that the boy is dead and 
performs his funerary rites. However, it is soon discovered that the boy is not 
dead, but lying unconscious because of the goddess’s wrath for not propitiating 
her. The Kuruppt and his wife agree to appease the goddess, and lo, the boy 
wakes up from sleep miraculously. This account of losing and regaining the boy, 
valsan, occurs as a (rather absurd) metaphor for the confinement and subsequent 
release of Udayana. 

We may conclude this note on the “Mantrangam’ by suggesting that the 
staging of the play in itself has metaphorical undertones. The ‘Mantrangam’ is 
performed with three goals in mind, namely acquisition of wealth, victory over 
the enemy, and recovery of a lost object.®> The first of these goals, acquiring 
wealth, is an idea drawn from a clever misreading of the name of Vasavadatta, 
the princess of Avanti, to whom Udayana is eventually married. ‘Vasavadatta’ 
means ‘given by Vasava (or Indra)’. The expression ‘Vasava’ comes from ‘vasu’, 
which among other things is a synonym for wealth and prosperity. The second 
goal, victory over the enemy, is doubtless inspired by Udayana’s triumph over 
Pradyota, the king of Avanti and the father of Vasavadatta. And the third goal, 
the recovery of the lost object, is symbolized by the release of Udayana from 
confinement. The ideational integrity of the ‘Mantrangam’, with its unfailing 
fascination for semantically produced replacements, is certainly of a high order. 

Kadiyattam is a theatre of such semantic replacements and de-essentialized 
meanings. It is this obsession with replacements that enables the artist to change 
roles on the stage through the pagarnnattam. And itis through this replacement 
that Vasantaka is able to transform into a character in the story that he is narrating 
and eventually become Vasantaka once again. The ‘Purusartthakkattt’, which 
is the purappadu of the vidusaka (jester), presents us with this replacement 
in interesting ludic forms. The classical purusartthas (ends of man), namely 
dharma (virtue and duty), artha (wealth and power), kama (desire), and moksa 
(liberation), are replaced by vinddam (amusement), vavicanam (deceit), asanam 
(food), and rajaséva (serving the king).°° More interestingly, it posits in one of 
the scenes that Brahma, the creator god, is not different from the potter. Why? 
Because Brahma creates the world with the help of the five elements, earth, 


64 For a summary of this story, see D. Shulman (2019). 
5 Tbid. 


66 Krishnachandran (2007: 99-291). 
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water, fire, wind, and space. These, indeed, are the elements with which the 
potter makes his pot. He mixes earth with water, bakes it in fire, and dries it in 
wind to create a pot that has space within it! Here is the amusing conversation 
from the ‘Purusartthakkittt’: 


“Hey, are you saying now that our potter and Brahma are [both] similar?’ 
‘Not saying now. It has been so even before?” 

‘No doubts, have you?’ 

‘No, I say. I have no doubts?’ 

“Hey, your tongue will rot, I tell you.’ 

‘But ’'m not the one that made Brahma subservient to karma. Well, what is 
Brahma’s work?’ 

“Creation; certainly.’ 

“Hey, isn’t that the potter’s work too?’ 

“Hey, isn’t it making crocks and pots?” 

‘Well, isn’t that also a form of creation?’ 

‘But hey, how can the two be similar?’ 

‘Because they are similar.’ 

“Hey, I can’t believe this nonsense you speak.’ 

‘Fine, with what things does Brahma create? Not sure, aren’t you? It’s with the 
five elements that Brahma creates. That is to say, earth, water, fire, space, wind.’ 
“Hey, is the potter’s creation also of the five elements?’ 

‘Tm fed up with you. Haven’t you even this much familiarity [with things]? 
Hey, with what are crocks, pots, and pans made?’ 

“O, I know that. Of earth.’ 

“Hey, isn’t that part of the five element[s]? Does it cease to be [part of] the five 
element[s] because [he] is a potter? Then hey, is earth alone sufficient to make 
pots and crocks?’ 

‘That is not enough. Water is needed.’ 

“Hey yes, what then is that? Isn’t it [part of] the five elements]? Earth and 
water are mixed, and vessels made. When wind blows and they lose moisture, 
itis burnt in fire. Space occupies the hollow portion inside the vessel. Thus, the 
potter’s creation is also of earth, water, fire, space and wind....’° 


From the sublime Védanta to the mouth-watering ada to the earthen pot, 


a common ideational thread that binds Kadiyattam together is the eagerness 


°7 Krishnachandran (2007: 37-8; translation mine). 
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to produce, symbolically, something that does not actually exist, or exists only 
as a potential and not as a reality. There is no ada in the ‘Mantrangam’, but its 
recipe has been presented on the stage with an amazing hermeneutical detour 
de force. There is no Védanta in the Bhagavadajjuka, but in the Kramadipika, 
it is embodied in the person of Sandhilyan in queer ways. 

Having noticed that individual scenes in Kadiyattam involve the creation 
of moments and elements that do not exist in the original play, it is not hard to 
see how the genre is structured. Kadiyattam involves the creation of an alternate 
universe on the stage for a designated period of time, a meta-replacement of 
sorts. It is, in other words, a magnification of the ideational attribute of the 
individual scenes. David Shulman summarizes this in his brilliant note on the 
‘Anguliyangam’ of the Ascaryacudamani. Shulman writes: 


As in other Kudiyattam performaces, the opening moments of the Drama of 
the Ring are taken up by the purappady, or ‘setting out,’ in which the solitary 
actor—to the accompaniment of Sanskrit verses of benediction sung by the 
Nangyar—uses an abstract progression of pure, stylized movements to generate 
an entire world, complete in all its parts, from Brahma the Creator down to the 
tiniest ants and blades of grass. It can take a few hours. When this sequence is 
complete, the actor plucks invisible flowers from the air and offers them to the 
gods and other beings he has just brought into existence. This newly imagined 
cosmos will envelop performers and audience alike for the duration of the play. 
In the final moments of the final night, the actor will take his creation apart 
by casting the last burning pieces of wick onto the stage and then prostrating 
himself full-length in the direction of the god in his shrine, who is now perhaps 
somewhat forlorn, stripped of the world he has inhabited together with us, the 
other spectators.°8 


Shulman gives us the impression that the acts performed on the stage appear 
to be part of a sacrifice, a yajna. And he is right. Tradition identifies Kudiyattam 
as caksusa yajnam. This is more than a metaphor and needs to be taken seriously. 
The yajra is a world of vaidik deities such as Indra, Agni, Soma, Sairya, and the 
Maruts. The deities personify various aspects of nature. Indra is an embodiment 
of rain, Agni of fire, Soma of a herb, Siirya of the sun, and the Maruts of the 
winds. The deities are accessible to experience and form part of the vaidik life- 
world, as what they embody are very much part of everyday life. There is one 
difficulty, though. The deities are not accessible in anthropomorphic forms. 


68 D. Shulman (201A). 
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Making the deities accessible—symbolically, so to speak—in anthropomorphic 
forms is what the yaj”ia, among other things, makes possible. This involves the 
creation of an alternate universe centring on the sacrificial altar, where the deities 
are invoked and brought into being in anthropomorphic forms and made to 
accept offerings. The purpose of the yaj7a is wish fulfillment. The yaj7a is, 
therefore, propitiatory in nature. This foundational logic of the yajfa informs 
and animates the performance of Kidiyattam. Yajvia is, thus, the ideational 
template against which the acts of Kadiyattam unfold. With only a stool and 
little props on the stage, the actors and drummers conjure up a whole universe 
into existence with speech, rhythm, action, mime, and gestures, rendering 
this universe profoundly and irrevocably anthropomorphic. And inasmuch 
as this is done by established conventions of commentarial exegeses where 
the emphasis is on hermeneutically unpacked meanings, knowing or the very 
project of knowledge-production becomes an anthropomorphic enterprise. 
Knowledge concerning Vedanta, garddabha, dévakula, modaka, and ada comes 
to be crystallized in the person of the actor on the stage. The countenance of 
the actor becomes the countenance of knowledge. Note that when one recalls 
the famous ada scene in the ‘Mantrangam’, it is the actor that comes to mind, 
and not the sweetmeat.°? 

We must now reflect upon the significance of the understanding of 
Kudiyattam that we have arrived at in the foregoing discussion in historical 
terms. This question is best answered by contextualizing Kadiyattam in relation 
to other forms of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century textual and performance 
traditions within Kerala. Among these traditions, the Kathakali theatre is perhaps 
the best known. Resembling Kiadiyattam in its costumes, choice of colours, 
and hermeneutic fantasies, Kathakali is firmly based on a text composed as a 
Kathakali text or attakkatha. It involves fewer digressions from the text and 
is richer in music. It has in our times come to represent—and, in some senses, 
exoticize—Kerala. Within Kerala, however, the Kilippattti or parrot-song poetry, 
a sixteenth-century genre pioneered by Tuficattth Ramanujan Eluttaccan, was 
more popular than Kathakali, if the number of parrot-songs produced since the 
sixteenth century and the number of manuscripts that survive of Eluttaccan’s 
Adhyatma Ramayanam, the arch parrot-song text, are an indication.”° 


69 See Gamliel (2014). 
7° The Kilippattu is composed in the metres kéka, kakali, kalakanci, manikanci, 


misrakakali, and annanada. Some of these metres seem to have been influenced by 
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Even more popular was the tradition of producing sthalamahatmyam texts 
that commenced in the sixteenth century and continued well into the nineteenth 
century. The sthalamahatmyams were origin-myths extolling the greatness of 
temple-centres and other towns. This tradition began in earnest with the three 
surviving works that the little-known poet Nilakanthan composed, namely the 
Cellurnathodayam, the Tenkailanathodayam, and the Narayaniyam Campu. 
Nilakanthan was a native of Peruficellir (Talipparambw) in northern Malabar 
and moved to central Kerala in distress, seeking patronage. His was certainly 
not an ingenious enterprise, though. He was in all likelihood influenced by 
the rich ethnographic-looking descriptions of cities, temples, palaces, and 
highways that occurred in the sandésakavyams (messenger-poems)”! and in the 
early Manipravalam works of the so-called accicaritam type.”* Also likely is the 


Jayadéva’s Gitagovinda. Cf. ‘kusuma sukumara tanum atanu Sara lilaya / sragati hrdi 
hanti mam ati visama Silaya’ (Gitagovinda 13.6) with a kalakanci verse, ‘sakala suka kula 
vimala tilakita kalébaré / sarasya piyiisa sara sarvasvamé’ (Adhyatma Ramdayanam 5.1-2). 
It is not the metre that in our view qualifies the parrot-song to be treated as a genre in 
itself. For many a work in the sthalamahatmyam genre (see later) is in Kilippattt: and 
deploys its metres. The significance of the Kilippattt: is the fact that it is structured as 
a story narrated by a parrot. A tacit truth-claim inheres in the employment of a parrot 
as the narrator. The parrot is known to repeat whatever it has heard, without being 
able to consciously manipulate or distort the narrative. What we hear from the parrot 
is a story truthfully reproduced. At the same time, if the story turns out to be false, 
the responsibility for it lies neither with the poet nor with the parrot. The parrot is 
only transmitting what it has received, without being able to judge whether it is true 
or false. It must be for this reason that Kilippattt became the most influential genre 
of poetry between the sixteenth and the nineteenth centuries, producing numerous 
works, such as the Viluadrimahatmyam, the Skandapuranam, the Parvatiparinayam, 
the Naganandam, the Sitadubkham, the Ekadasimabatmyam, the Dévimahatmyam, 
the Sriramasvarggarohanam, the Nasikétupuranam, the Ramasvamédham, and the 
Vaisakhamahatmyam. 

7 The surviving messenger-poems from before Nikalanthan’s time are Uddanda 
Sastri’s Kokilasandésa, Laksmidasa’s Sukasandésa, Udaya’s Maytiradita, and the 
anonymous Grdhrasandésa in Sanskrit, and the anonymous Unnunilisandésam and 
the Cakravakasandésam (now called Kokasandésam) in Manipravalam. 


NI 
v 


The four known accicaritams are Dévan Cirikuman’s Unniyaccicaritam, the 
anonymous Unniccirudévicaritam, Damédaran’s Unniyadicaritam and his sequal to 
it, the Sivavilasam, the last of these in Sanskrit and the rest in Manipravalam. The 


Anantapuravarnnanam, which scholars trace to the fourteenth century, is another 
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influence on him of the Sanskrit Skandapurana, which had evolved to become the 
paradigmatic sthalamahatmyam work across the Indian subcontinent between 
the thirteenth and the seventeenth centuries. Nilakanthan was soon forgotten, but 
the practice that found its earliest creative expression in his works was to set fire 
to the imagination of literary Kerala, leading to numerous sthalamahatmyam or 
varnanam works, such as the Viluadrimahatmyam, the Anantapuramahatmyam 
Kummi, the Aranmulavilasam, and the Gosrinagaravarnanam, the last of these 
composed by the redoubtable Mélpattiir Narayana Bhattadiri. Some of these, 
like the Viluadrimahatmyam, were in the parrot-song genre. Some, such as the 
Aranmulavilasam, were swan-songs (hamsappattu). 

It was in this situation, when origin-myths and legends concerning towns 
and cities came to be produced in great numbers, that the sthalamahatmyam 
snowballed and transformed into one of the most compelling forms of literary 
representation in the region. This was the Kéralolpatti, a textual tradition on the 
making of Kerala, modelled after an ur-text and adapted between the sixteenth 
and the nineteenth centuries in the realms of Malabar chiefs like the Samiadiri 
and the K6lattiri to produce narratives of their own. This tradition continued 
to define the region and produce the most influential account of Kerala’s past 
for close to three centuries. It will, therefore, be fruitful to explore how the 
Keralolpatti configured the relationship between knowing and being, and how 
it differed from Kudiyattam.”’ 


work in this class. I have, nevertheless, failed to convince myself that this work in indeed 


older than the early twentieth century. 
7 


wo 


The Kéralolpatti survives in scores of manuscripts and in a number of versions. Ten 
of them have been published, which include one version each by Hermann Gundert 
(Mangalore, 1843; 2nd edn 1868), reprinted by Skaria Zachariah (Kottayam, 1992), 
K. Mahadeva Sastrikal (Thiruvananthapuram, 1939) and S. K. Nair (Madras, 1953), a 
version published from Thrissivaperur (n.d.; 2nd edn 1930-1), three versions by M. R. 
Raghavavarier (Calicut, 1984), two by S. Rajendu (Perintalmanna, 2012), one of which 
is entitled Kéralamahatmyam, and a version under the title Kéralavisésamahatmyam, 
by Palappillil Kanakka Nilakanthan Kumarapillai (Kochi, 1876). We may add to this 
list an eleventh, short and incomplete, version, appended in the Thrissivaperur volume. 
In addition, a Kilippattt version of the text is also available in print (Kottakkal, 1909). 
The Tamil Kéraladésavaralaru and parts of the Sanskrit Kéralamahatmyam also draw 
upon the Kéralélpatti ur-text. I have not counted the versions published by Velayudhan 
Panikkasserry, as he only reproduces the Thiruvananthapuram and Thrissivaperur 
versions without acknowledgement, although he claims to have chanced upon the 
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Texts of the Kéralolpatti tradition are rich, terse, and complex in remarkably 
self-conscious ways. Although widely commented upon, a systematic historical 
study and textual analysis is still awaited.”* The purpose of the discussion 
in this chapter being what it is, the scope of our engagement with the text is 
substantially limited. 

The Keralolpatti is the traditional legend on the origin of Kerala. It begins 
with the story of Parasuraman reclaiming land from the sea and peopling it 
with brahmanas from the north. Parasuraman establishes brahmana settlements 
and temples, and institutes rites, rituals, duties, and entitlements. The text then 
moves on to discuss how the brahmanas institute kingship, and how the last of 
the kings, Céraman Perumil, divides the kingdom among the chiefs. Finally, the 
rule of the chief in whose realm the text was commissioned is described at length. 

What makes the Keralolpatti unique is its zeal to present every aspect of 
human life in Kerala as a product of history. There are no divine interventions 
or miracles, nor a priori or always-already situations. Things unfurl as results of 
conscious and strategic acts of decision-making. The past, which is brought to 
us as a spectacular accretion of human volitions and their outcomes, is seen as 
weighing down upon the present in inviolable ways to constitute the region and 
its inhabitants. In this scheme of things, self-understanding becomes impossible 
without knowledge of how things in which one’s life is implicated arose, evolved, 
and transformed across time. In other words, knowledge becomes the source of 
being. Being is constituted through knowledge. This is in diametric opposition 
to the relationship that knowing shares with being in Kadiyattam. 

At another level, the knowledge that the Keralolpatti embodies is qualitatively 
different from the one in Kadiyattam. Consider the opening lines from the text. 
Parasuraman has arrived to rescue the world from the tyranny of evil ksatriya 
kings. He kills the ksatriyas in twenty-one campaigns. In doing so, however, 


texts ‘while examining an old library’ (of which he supplies us with no information). 
The following discussion in this paper is based on Gundert (1868). 

74 Veluthat (2009a: 129-46) is in many ways pioneering. This ‘preliminary report’, as 
Veluthat calls it (2009a: 142), is the first competent attempt to introduce the Kéralolpatti 
to the Anglophone academia. Veluthat argues that the Kéralolpatti must be read as a 
text embodying the historical consciousness in a form that was relevant to the times in 
which it was produced. While the larger conceptual frame of his essay is disappointingly 
functionalist, his brilliant analysis of the text brings to light the accretion of several 
temporal layers, the oldest of them dominated by the brahmanas and the more recent 


ones by non-brahmana chiefs where brahmanas have little role to play. 
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he has incurred the sin of virahatya or killing the valourous. As a propitiatory 
measure, he reaches Gokarnnam, worships Varunan, performs penance, reclaims 
land from the sea, and peoples it with brahmanas brought from Ahicchatra, 
establishing sixty-four settlements. As brahmanas are the only inhabitants of 
the new land, he equips some of them with arms and assigns them the task of 
protection. The protector-brahmanas are granted land as rajamsam, which 
they are entitled to own in their individual capacities as janmam. The other 
brahmanas are endowed with ékodakam, land they will collectively hold. As the 
narrative progresses, we see Parasuraman establishing numerous temples and 
shrines, instituting the rituals and festivals that are to be followed there, and 
creating an endowment for them by minting coins (7asippanam). Parasuraman 
also instructs the brahmanas to follow matrilineal succession as a means of 
propitiating his mother (whom, we know, he had killed). Brahmanas from only 
one of the sixty-four settlements, Payyanntr, agree to this arrangement. As this 
is found to be inadequate, Parasuraman brings sadras from other countries and 
institutes matriliny among them. The sidras are assigned the duty of escorting 
the brahmanas.7”5 

Parasuraman is apprehensive that the brahmanas might in the course of 
time come to blows over claims concerning shares and positions. He establishes 
four kalakams to prevent the possible disruption of order and assigns offices 
of the kalakams to the settlements of Peruficellir, Payyanntr, Paravir, and 
Cannannir. Each of the four settlements is placed in charge for three years. As it 
turns out, the kalakam-brahmanas unleash a reign of extortion to gain as much 
wealth as possible within the three years they are in charge. This is when the 
brahmanas convene a meeting at Tirunavaya and decide to institute kingship and 
appoint kings on a twelve-year term basis.”° What follows is a long list of great 
kings (Perumals) invited from other countries to rule Kerala, and accounts of 
their acts. The era of the great kings end with the long reign of the charismatic 
Céraman Perumal. 

What we see here is a form of knowledge that is profoundly historical in 
its constitution, although its certitudes do not pass muster with the positivist 
and post-positivist understandings of history. It is also manifestly evolutionary. 
Although marked by an overwhelming measure of contingency, a remarkable 
sense of causality permeates the narrative. There is a cause behind the creation of 


75 Gundert (1868: 64-75). 
76 Tbid., 14-17. 
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Kerala: Parasuraman’s need to purge himself free of the sin of virahatya. There 
is a cause behind the bringing of sadras: the need to propitiate his mother by 
promoting matriliny. There is a cause behind the establishment of the four 
kalakams: to maintain order. There is a cause behind instituting kingship: the 
failure of the kalakams to maintain order. And there is a cause behind everything 
that follows. At the time of Parasuraman’s departure, Kerala has only two 
homogenous groups, the brahmanas and the sadras. The complex system of caste 
has to await the rule of Céraman Perumal, who eventually establishes it on the 
lines ordained by Sankaracarya.77 This is caused, the Kéralolpatti tells us, by the 
realization that Kerala is not a jAanabhumi (land of knowledge) where equality is 
possible, but a karmabhami (land of action) where distinctions based on karma 
(action) are inevitable.7* And one fine day, the rule of the great kings end, and 
the chiefs take over. How does this happen? The Keralolpatti has an ingenious 
story to account for this transformation. Kerala belongs to the brahmanas. The 
kings are appointed to protect (aksikkuka) the country. However, in the course 
of his thirty-six year rule, the revered Céraman Perumal not only protects the 
country, but also enjoys (anubhavikkuka) it. He has to vacate oftice immediately 
and propitiate for enjoying a land that is not rightfully his. The Perumal abdicates 
and divides the country among eighteen chiefs. Propitiation for enjoying land 
belonging to the brahmanas is not possible in any of the known traditions other 
than Islam. The king, therefore, converts to Islam and leaves for Mecca.7? 

It is this story of causal evolution that pervades the Keralolpatti. Note 
that in the hermeneutically produced knowledge of the ‘Mantrangam’ or the 
Kramadipika of the Bhagavadajjuka, causality is conspicuous only by its absence. 

The most striking aspect of the knowledge embodied in the Kéralolpatti 
is that it is conceived of in terms of, and only in terms of, facts. And fact is 
understood as a state of affair that has already come into being through events 
and developments in the past. In other words, knowledge is what has been firmly 
established in practice. It is what exists out there, what can be seen or observed, 
and not what can be constructed by inferences or flights of fantasy. Knowledge, 
as the Kéralolpatti understands it, is foundationally ontological. 

It is not hard to see that forms of knowledge that we today call modern 
are closer in spirit to the Kéralolpatti’s ontologically driven knowledge, rooted 


77 Gundert (1868: 54-64). 
78 Thid., 64. 
79 Thid., 64-75. 
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in facticity. The Kéralolpatti’s fascination for evolutionism and situational 
specificity was adventurously novel with few historical precedents, if any. This 
is a far cry from the understanding of knowledge that the Kudiyattam theatre 
represented, where knowledge was commentarial in its form, and knowing 
and being anthropomorphic in orientation. Kadiyattam was among the last 
great flickers of a form of knowledge and a mode of being that would soon be 
consigned to the dust of time. 

Commentarial knowledge, anthropomorphic fetishism, and the spontaneities 
of expression they precipitate—in a wide range of forms from improvisations 
on the stage to catus and verses of the nimisakavis—had greater affinities to an 
older world that was governed by agrarian inequities and resilience, infrequent 
long-distance mobility, and less-pervasive forms of monetized transactions. The 
new world that began in the sixteenth century was, politically and economically 
speaking, robust and dynamic in ways few earlier epochs were,*° and sought 
out certitudes of an order which texts such as the Kéralolpatti embodied. We 
cannot, then, help concluding that if more manuscripts of the Keralolpatti 
survive today than the number of people that ever witnessed a “Mantrangam’ 
when it was staged in a temple in the sixteenth or the seventeenth century, it is 
because the world to which the Kadiyattam theatre belonged was a world that 
was already collapsing, a world of baroque flamboyance and inertia, surviving 
more on symbols than on substance. 


Revised version of the paper published as ‘Knowing and being: Kutiyattam and its 
semantic universe’, in Heike Oberlin and David Shulman (eds), in cooperation with 
Elena Mucciarelli, Two Masterpieces of Kuatiyattam: Mantrankam and Anguliyankam 
(New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2019), 275-305. 


8° See Subrahmanyam (1990, 2001), Narayana Rao, Shulman, and Subrahmanyam (1992), 
and D. Shulman (2o012b). 


9 The Invention of Zero and Its Intellectual 
Legacy 


Intellectual life in India between 1200 and 1800 CE was substantially different 
in comparison with the preceding centuries. However, it was the points of 
emphases that caused the difference. The spheres of engagement, the categories 
of exploration, and the terms of debate drew upon the foundations already 
laid out before 1200. The commentary continued to be the preferred method 
of exposition, even when the descriptive form made modest beginnings in the 
twelfth century and gained wider acceptance from the sixteenth century onwards. 
This was true of logic, metaphysics, and esoteric forms of knowledge as well as the 
more material disciplines in science, such as architecture, medicine, mathematics, 
and astronomy. The advances made in mathematics and astronomy draw 
particular attention, as some of them had striking parallels with developments 
in the disciplines in contemporary Europe. This chapter makes an overview 
of these advances in broad outlines and accounts for them by placing them in 
relation to the developments in mathematics and astronomy from the vaidik 
times onwards. It will be argued that the progress in these disciplines did not 
result from teleological epistemic developments since the time of the Védas but 
were enabled by the invention of zero in the late fifth century and its increased 
acceptance and use between the seventh and the twelfth centuries CE. 

A good place to begin this discussion is Kerala, where between the fourteenth 
and the nineteenth centuries, astronomers and mathematicians flourished in 
great numbers, studying, teaching, and producing commentaries as well as 
original works in the two related disciplines. Their work is now somewhat 
patronizingly called the Kerala School of Mathematics." George Gheverghese 
Joseph observes that ‘the period between the fourteenth and seventeenth 
centuries marked a high point in the indigenous development of astronomy and 
mathematics’.* This is by no means an overstatement, but Joseph’s argument 


* Joseph (201: 418-49, 2009a, 2009b). 
* Joseph (20092: 67). 
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that this phenomenon was noticed only in Kerala appears to be tenuous. His 
claim that “the picture about the rest of India is somewhat patchy’ is hard to 
maintain, as the picture we gather from a few other parts of the subcontinent 
have something else to tell. Joseph is among the most important proponents 
of the thesis that there existed a distinct school of mathematics in Kerala.+ He 
also speculates on the possible transmission of Kerala Mathematics to Europe.° 
His work has generated considerable interest in the Kerala phenomenon, and 
leading historians like Kesavan Veluthat and Rajan Gurukkal have now begun 
to reflect upon it.° 

Kerala produced more than a hundred mathematicians between the 
fourteenth and the nineteenth centuries. At least eleven of them were legends 
in their own right. The last of them, Sankaravarman (nineteenth century), 
hailed from a princely family in northern Malabar. His immediate predecessor, 
Pudumana Somayaji (eighteenth century), came from Trssar. The other 
nine were part of a line of scholars that began in the fourteenth century with 
Ilannippalli Madhavan of Sangamagrama (Irinnalakkuda), followed in that order 
by Vadasséri Paramésvaran, Damddaran, Nilakantha Somayaji, Jyésthadévan, 
Citrabhanu, Acyuta Pisaradi, Sankaravariyar, and Mahisamangalam Narayanan. 
The Pisaradi and the Variyar came from families traditionally associated with 
temple services. Sankaravarman, we have noticed earlier, was from a ruling class 
family. The other eight were all Nambidiri brahmanas. 

Basing himself on this fact—that most Kerala mathematicians were 
Nambidiris—and on the assumption that the rest of India did not witness 
a similar scholarly efflorescence in these disciplines in the period under 
consideration, Joseph sets out to account for the phenomenon allegedly unique 
to Kerala. It is well known that only the eldest son in a Nambidiri family was 
permitted by tradition to contract regular marriage with Nambidiri women. 
The other sons practised sambandham, a non-marital relationship with women 
from other upper castes, particularly from among the nayars. 


The system of primogeniture kept the eldest son of the Nambidiri family busy 
looking after the property and community affairs while his younger brothers 


3. Joseph (20092: 67). 

4 See ibid., 158, where Joseph takes a passing note of a handful of non-Kerala works. The 
expression ‘Kerala School’ figured earlier in Sarma (1972). 

5 Joseph (2009b). 

6 Veluthat (2014b); Gurukkal (2016: 13-16). 
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lived unencumbered lives with plenty of leisure time. Lacking in social status and 
power on par with the eldest brother, the younger sons needed to attain social 
respectability through other means. Scholarship, both secular and religious, was 
one way available to them to make a mark. We therefore formulate the hypothesis 
that many of the well-known mathematicians/astronomers of the Kerala School 
may have emerged from among this unencumbered section of the Nambidiris.” 


The other factors said to have been responsible for the rise of the Kerala 
School of Mathematics were (a) the need to maintain systematic accounts of land 
transactions in which Nambiddiris were often involved and (0) the dissemination 
of calendric knowledge in the wake of agrarian expansion, which necessitated 
a good understanding of seasonal forecasts.’ This is too instrumentalist an 
explanation to merit serious consideration in understanding a phenomenon 
extending across nearly five centuries. And inasmuch as the premise on which 
the argument is built—namely that advances in mathematics and astronomy 
were unique to Kerala—turns out to be false as we shall soon see, we are left 
with little reason to entertain this argument. 

The so-called Kerala School of Mathematics had its beginnings traceable to 
Ilannippalli Madhavan, who lived in the latter half of the fourteenth century 
and the early decades of the fifteenth. Two of his works survive, the Venvaroha 
and the Sphutacandrapti. Both are attempts to refine Vararuci’s candravakya 
system of calculating the moon’s position. Madhavan’s fame, however, rests on 
the infinite series that he developed for circular and trigonometric functions. 
Works containing his thesis on the infinite series have not survived. We learn 
of them only from accounts of his successors, especially Nilakantha Somayaji 
and Jyésthadévan. 

Madhavan’s disciple, Vadasséri Paramésvaran, was a prolific writer. He 
produced the Saryasiddhantavivarana, a gloss on the Saryasiddhanta, and 
a number of other commentaries, among them the Bhatadipika on the 
Aryabhatiya, the Laghubhaskariyavyakhya on BhaskaraI’s Laghubhaskariya, the 
Kramadipika and the Siddhantadipika, both on Bhaskara ’s Mahabhaskariya, 
and the Laghumanasavyakhya on Mafijula’s Laghumdanasa. The other glosses 
he wrote are on the Lilavati and Govinda’s Muhartaratna. His independent 
works include the Goladipika, the Drgganita, the Grahanamandana, and the 


7 Joseph (2009b: 4; diacritical marks added). 
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Vakyakarana. These works concern with planetary motions and their calculation. 
The method of direct observation that Paramésvaran developed in the Drgganita 
became the pre-eminent methodology upon which subsequent advancements in 
astronomy in Kerala drew. A popular legend has it that Paramésvaran spent the 
better part of his life lying on his back on the seashore, observing the motions of 
the sun, the moon, and other celestial bodies, which eventually turned him blind! 

Paramésvaran had two illustrious disciples, Damoddaran and Kélallar 
Nilakantha Somayaji. Information about the former’s original contribution 
to mathematics is limited. A son of Paraméévaran, his renown rests on the 
fact that he was a much sought-after teacher. Among his disciples were the 
Sdmayaji, Jyésthadévan, and Sankaravariyar. Nilakantha Somayaji, a resident 
of Trkkandiytr near Tirtr in southern Malabar, was also a leading teacher and 
had among his students Citrabhanu, Jyésthadévan, and Sankaravariyar. He is 
also believed to have taught the renowned devotional poet Tuficattt Eluttaccan. 
That Nilakantha Somayaji was a contemporary of the Tamil Nadu astronomer 
Sundararaja is evident from the Sundararajaprasnottara, which answers a set of 
questions raised by the latter. Sundararaja referred to the Somayaji as the one 
versed in the six schools of thought (sad-darsani-parangata). 

Nilakantha Somayaji was a recipient of patronage from the Tamprakkal of 
Alvaficéri, the prominent Nampiatiri brahmana family of southern Malabar. 
He wrote a number of treatises on astronomy, such as the Golasara, the 
Grahananirnaya, the Siddhantadarpana, the Candrachhayaganita, and the 
Jyotirmimamsa. He is best known for the Tantrasangraha and his commentary 
on the Aryabhatiya, entitled the Aryabhatiyabhasya. 

In the Aryabhatiyabhasya, the Somayaji proposed a new model for the 
solar system, which historians of astronomy now regard as superior to the 
one proposed by Tycho Brahe a century later. In this model, which was in 
essence geocentric, the five planets visible to the naked eye, Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, revolve around the sun in an elliptical orbit, and 
the sun in turn around the earth. In the Tantrasangraha, Nilakantha Somayaji 
proposed corrections for the model that Aryabhata had laid out for Mercury 
and Venus. This enabled him to arrive at ‘a more accurate specification of the 
equation of the centre for these planets than any other that existed in Islamic 
or European astronomy before Kepler’,? who lived nearly a century and a half 
after the Somayaji. Before Nilakantha Somayaji, astronomers in India adopted 
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two different methods for determining the latitudes of the planets, one for the 
inner planets, Mercury and Venus, and the other for the outer planets, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn. Nilakantha Somayaji showed that this method was flawed, 
as in this system the planet itself was wrongly identified with the apex of the 
motion (sighrocca) and was deployed in this sense to determine its latitude. As 
opposed to this, he suggested that the mean sun must be taken into account for 
the ségroccha for all planets, as all of them revolved around the sun. He also held 
that the latitude of a planet must be treated as a measure of deflection from the 
ecliptic. With the help of the drgganita method of observation, he developed 
a unified model for all five planets, which was more or less flawless but for its 
inability to recognize the solar system as heliocentric."° 

Many interesting propositions are found in Nilakantha Somayaji’s 
commentary on the Aryabhatiya. One is that the area of a circle is equal to 
the product of half its circumference and half its diameter. Here, a circle is 
divided into a large number of radii in a manner that make them equidistant 
from the adjacent radius, and the arc formed between two adjacent radii at the 
circumference small enough to behave like a straight line. Juxtaposing two such 
adjacent segments yields a rectangle (Figure 9.1). 

The length of this rectangle is equal to the radius and the breadth equal 
to the arc. Continuing this process, one arrives at a large rectangle, with the 
circumference of the circle transformed into the two breadths of the rectangle. 
A method is thus arrived at to transform a circle into a rectangle. We have here 
an area for the circle that is equal to the area of the rectangle, with the length of 
the rectangle being half the diameter and the breadth half the circumference. 

Another of the Somayaji’s propositions is that the chord of one-sixth of the 
circumference of a circle is half the diameter. This is demonstrated by drawing 
three equilateral triangles in one half of a circle, as indicated by AOB, BOC, and 
COD in Figure 9.2. Thus, the chords AB, or BC, or CD will be equal to AO, 
which is half the diameter. 

Many of these innovations do not seem to have had anything more than 
recreational value at the time when they were proposed. Nilakantha Somayaji’s 
claim to the hall of fame certainly rests on the new planetary model he proposed, 
which his renowned successors, Jyésthadévan, Acyuta Pisarati, Sankaravariyar, 
and others, adopted in all earnest. 


°° Tantrasangraha, 60-79. 
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Source: Joseph (20092: 69). Source: Joseph (2009: 70). 


It was Citrabhanu who made the most popular application of the 
dregganita, when in his Karanamrta, written in 1530, he used it to propose 
astronomical calculations. The pavcangam (calendar) used in Kerala today 
is based on this work. Citrabhanu also wrote the Ekavimsatiprasnottara. 
His disciple Sankaravariyar, who also studied under Nilakantha Smayaji, 
wrote the Yuktidipika, the Kriyakalapa, and the Laghuvivrtti. All three were 
commentaries on the Somayaji’s Tantrasangraha. The Karanasara and the 
Karanasarakriyakramam, a commentary on the former, were two other works 
of his. His magnum opus was the Kriyakarmakari, an ambitious commentary 
on the Lilavati, which he left incomplete. One of his disciples, Mahisamangalam 
Narayanan, completed it in 1556. 

Parannottu Jyésthadévan was the most popular of Kerala mathematicians 
after Nilakantha Somayaji. His Yuktibhasa offered an excellent exposition of 
Madhavan’s infinite series and presented justifications and proofs for a number 
of formulations made in the Tantrasangraha. The work, completed in 1530, was 
a commentary in Malayalam on the Tantrasangraha. We know most details of 
Madhavan’s infinite series from this work, where proofs thereof are presented. 
The Yuktibhasa was a landmark in astronomy and mathematics, not because 
there were original contributions in it to the development of the disciplines. 
It was the finest compendium until its time on the advances made in the two 
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disciplines in Kerala by Ilannippalli Madhavan, Vadasséri Paramésvaran, and 
Nilakantha Somayaji. Unlike most other authors, though, Jyésthadévan gave 
elaborate descriptions of the methods adopted for various calculations, some 
of which might have been his own inventions. One such method is on the 
calculation of the declination of the moon. Here is how K. V. Sarma and S. 
Hariharan have described it: 


The angle between the moon’s path and equator is not constant but varies 
between 19.5 to 28.5 degs. depending upon the position of its node. The exact 
figure for the moment is first obtained. Then the distance between the point 
of intersection of the moon’s path and the equator, and the moon is got by 
marking a correction to the node’s longitude. 

This correction is called Viksepa-calana. The method of arriving at these two 
elements, with rationale, is explained. With these two elements the declination 
of the moon is obtained in the same way as for the sun. This is a very interesting 
procedure and appears to be peculiar to Kerala." 


Such descriptions of method, many of which are not found elsewhere, 
makes the Yuktibhasa an important document for the study of the history 
of mathematics and astronomy. Jyésthadévan is also said to have written 
Drkkarana, which has not come down to us. Of his disciples, Acyuta Pisarati 
was the foremost. 

Acyuta Pisarati came from Trkkandiyar. He was teacher to the great 
grammarian and devotional-poet Mélpattir Narayana Bhattadiri of the 
Narayaniyam fame. His patrons included Ravi Varma, the chief of Vettam near 
Ponnani, and the Tamprakkals of Alvaficéri. 

Acyuta Pisarati studied medicine, poetics, and grammar and wrote the 
Pravésaka, an introduction to Sanskrit grammar, but his fame rests on the 
contributions he made to the development of astronomy. In the Sputanirnaya, 
written before 1593, he showed that the moon moves on its own orbit that 
differs marginally from the ecliptic used to measure its longitude. He proposed 
a correction to the calculation, which is called the ‘reduction to the ecliptic’. He 
elaborated it further in another of his work, the Rasigolasphutaniti: Multiply 
the tabular cosine and sine of the difference between the moon and the node, 
and the product by the tabular versine of the moon’s maximum latitude. Divide 
this by the tabular cosine of the latitude for the given moment and divide the 
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quotient further by the tabular radius. In modern terms, when 0 is the correction 
required, A the difference in longitude between the node and a planet, M the 
maximum latitude, A the actual latitude, and R the tabular radius, we have 


_ Sin A x Cos A x Versine M 


Sin 0 
CosAxR 
. rSin A x rCos A x rVersine M 
rSin 8 = 
rCosA xR 
3 Sj _ 
sin 9 =" Sin A x Cos A (1 - Cos M) 


rCosAxR 


= Sin A x Cos A(1- Cos M) 
Cos A 


As Sin 6 tends to be more or less equal to 9 for small values of 8, we have 


_ Sin A x Cos A (1- Cos M) 
Cos A 
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The Sputanirnaya became an influential work among astronomers in Kerala 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. No less than nine works were 
composed during this period to elaborate upon Acyuta Pisarati’s formulations. 
It must be noted here that Acyuta Pisarati was a contemporary of the Danish 
astronomer Tycho Brahe (1546-1601), who proposed the reduction to the ecliptic 
for the first time in Europe in his book Astronomiae Instauratae Progymnasmata, 
published posthumously in 1602. 

The Pisarati was a champion of new methods in the study of astronomy. 
In the Uparagakriyakrama, he presented innovative methods for computing 
eclipses. The Karanottama, which deals among other things with gnomonical 
shadow (chaya) and the complementary situation of the sun and the moon 
(vyatipata), also draws attention by its novel computational methods. This work 
deploys the drgganita method. Acyuta Pisarati claims in this work that he was 
only trying to make known in writing what was preserved secretly (gopyatvéna) 
by masters in the line of Paramesvaran and others (parameésvaradi pariksaka 
paramparaya). 

The Pisarati also excelled in astrology. He wrote the /atakabharanapaddhati. 
His Horasaréccaya was based on Sripati’s Jatakapaddhati. His other works 
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include terse tracts on astronomy, like the Chayastaka on the moon’s gnomonic 
shadow, and a commentary on Madhavan’s Venvaroha. It is likely that he also 
wrote the anonymous Upardgavimsati. 

It will not be an overstatement to say that Acyuta Pisarati was the last 
great astronomer of pre-modern Kerala. Although his successors refined the 
existing theories at different times, never again was so original a contribution 
as the reduction to the ecliptic made in the region before the arrival of modern 
education. 

Nearly a century and a half later, Pudumana Somayaji produced his 
Karanapaddhati (1732), which was deeply indebted to previous works from 
Kerala, particularly Jyésthadévan’s Yuktibhasa. But he limited the use of the 
drgganita only to the prediction of eclipses. In other respects, he followed the 
older parahita method. The Karanapaddhati was widely commented upon and 
soon became an influential text. Its popularity was not limited to Kerala; the 
text was widely studied in other parts of south India too. Pudumana Somayaji 
also wrote Venvarohastaka and Nydyaratna. 

Now, was this picture of historical developments in mathematics and 
astronomy unique to Kerala, as Joseph would have us believe? The evidence 
from other parts of India does not encourage us to answer this question in the 
affirmative. The study of stars, planets, and numbers passed through a similar 
ferment in many other regions of the subcontinent. In the latter half of the 
fourteenth century, Mahéndra Sari (ca. 1340-1400) embarked on a study of 
astronomy from Persian works. He completed the Yantrardja in 1370. Mahéndra 
belonged to Bhrgupura and had studied astronomy under Madana Siri. He was 
a recipient of Firaz Sah Tughlak’s patronage. Firaiz Sah had earlier caused the 
Brhatsamhita to be rendered into Persian. At his instance, Mahéndra studied the 
astrolabe and introduced it to the Sanskrit audience in his Yantraraja. Mahéndra’s 
disciple, Malayéndu Suri, wrote the Yantrarajatika to comment on his master’s 
work. The Sanskrit orthodoxy seems to have accorded the Yantrarajaa lukewarm 
welcome. Its circulation was largely, if not wholly, limited to astronomers who 
worked within the Islamic and Ptolemaic traditions. 

The Yantraraja is best described as an astrolabe user’s manual. It explains how 
this king (74a) of instruments (yantra) is to be constructed and commissioned 
for purposes of observation. The saumya yantra (northern instrument) projected 
from the South Pole and the yamya yantra (southern instrument) from the 
North Pole are discussed separately, followed by a description of the phanindra 
yantra (the serpentine instrument), which operates as a link between the two. 
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A detailed discussion on the application of the astrolabe is found in Malayéndu 
Sari’s commentary. Malayéndu’s work is also interesting because it provided for 
the first time to the Indian astronomer tables for ready reference, which helped 
simplify calculations. The commentator recorded the latitudes for 75 cities. The 
Islamic tradition is said to have recorded latitudes for as many as 1,022 stars. 
Malayéndu was more modest in this regard, making a list of latitudes for only 
32 stars, which were identified as relevant for purposes of calculation in India. 

Firaz Sah was himself a mathematician and astronomer of some standing 
and evinced keen interest in the disciplines. In his court lived Narayana Pandita, 
who wrote Ganitakaumudi and Bijaganitavatamsa, dealing with arithmetic 
and algebra respectively. Narayana made substantial contributions to the study 
of magic squares, differential calculus, and what is now called Pell’s equation, 
which was earlier studied by Brahmagupta and Bhaskara II. Narayana was the 
first to develop the method of prime factorizing that involves the differences of 
squares, three centuries before Fermat formulated it in Europe. 

Firaz Sah’s predecessor, Muhammad Tughlak, also evinced interest in 
mathematics and astronomy. Thakkura Phéru wrote the Ganitasdrakaumudi 
while in Muhammad’°s service. 

A strong line of mathematicians and astronomers arose in Maharashtra 
in the sixteenth century and was active well into the late seventeenth century. 
It commenced with Ganésa Daivajfia of Nandigrama, a coastal village near 
Mumbai. Ganésa Daivajiia wrote the Buddhivilasini, a gloss on the Lilavati. 
His Grahalaghava was an immensely popular work on astronomy. Other 
works of his include the Siddhantasiromanivyakhya, the Brhattithicintamani, 
and the Laghutithicintamani. Ganésa also substituted complex trigonometric 
calculations with simpler arithmetic formulations and developed the grating 
method (gelosia method) of multiplication. He seems to have learnt mathematics 
and astronomy from his father, Késava, and in all likelihood trained his cousin 
Laksmidasa and nephew Nrsimha. He also taught Divakara Daivajiia from a 
village on the Godavari, which had Golagrama for a name. Divakara’s sons, 
Késava and Visvanatha, wrote glosses on a number of works. The latter’s 
commentaries include those on the Grahalaghava, the Séryasiddhanta, the 
Tithipatra, the Siddhantasiromani, and the Karanakutuhbala. Three other sons of 
Divakara’s, Visnu, Krsna, and Mallari, were renowned astronomers of their times. 
Visnu is known for the Saurapaksaganita and Mallari for his Siddhantarahasya, 
a gloss on the Grahalaghava. Krsna’s son, Nrsimha, studied under Mallari and 
Visnu and went on to produce the Saurabhasya on the Suryasiddhanta and the 
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Vasanavarttika on the Siddhantasiromani. He trained four of his sons, Divakara, 
Kamalakara, Gopinatha, and Ranganatha. 

Kamalakara studied Arabic and Persian sources and was acquainted 
with Euclid’s Elements. His Siddhantatattvaviveka, written in 1658, shows 
his familiarity with Euclid’s work. Kamalakara stood a class apart from his 
contemporaries, thanks to his knowledge of several non-Indian systems. He 
excelled in trigonometry and made interesting formulations in it. His brother 
Ranganatha was no less accomplished. He shared many of his brother’s 
choices and prejudices. He was the author of three significant works, the 
Siddhantacudamani on the Saryasiddhanta, the Mitabhasini on the Lilavati, 
and an independent work, the Laghubhangivibhangi. 

The influence of Ganésa Daivajfia’s line reached beyond Maharashtra. 
Nrsimha spent many years of his life in Varanasi, where he might have engaged 
himself in teaching and observation. Visnu trained two brothers hailing from 
Elachpur near Dévas in Madhya Pradesh, Krsna Daivajfia and Ranganatha. Krsna 
went on to serve the Mughal ruler Jahangir, who evinced interest in astronomy. 
He commented on the Bijaganita in his Navankura and on the Lilavatz in his 
Kalpalatavatara. His brother Ranganatha produced the Gadharthaprakasika, 
a gloss on the Saryasiddhanta. Ranganatha’s son, Munisvara, was a leading 
astronomer of the seventeenth century. He wrote the Pétisdra and the 
Siddhantasarvabhauma. The Marici, a gloss on the Siddhantasiromani, is 
another work of his. The Nisrstharthaduti was Munisvara’s commentary on 
the Lilavati. 

We know of at least one more line of mathematicians and astronomers from 
sixteenth-century Maharashtra. It belonged to Parthapura on the Godavari in 
the Vidarbha region. The first known name in this line is of Naganatha. We have 
little historical information concerning his life and works. His son, JAanaraja, 
was the author of the Siddhantasundara, an extensive treatise on astronomy. 
Jfanaraja’s son, Stryadasa, wrote the Ganitamrtakupakaand the Suryaprakasa, 
glosses respectively on the Lilavati and the Bijaganita. His disciple Dhundiraja 
was an accomplished astronomer of his times. 

It is hard to discuss the situation in other parts of India due to a paucity of 
sources. But the evidence on hand suggests that mathematics and astronomy 
were taught and learnt in many regions. We know of Gangadhara from Madhya 
Pradesh, who composed an astronomical treatise called the Candramdna in 1434. 
Four decades later, in 1478, Makaranda, an astronomer from Varanasi, wrote 
the Tithipatra, based on the Saryasiddhanta. Earlier in the century, another 
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Gangadhara had produced a gloss on the Lilavati. He came from Gujarat. His 
brother Visnu was the author of the Ganitasara, which was deeply indebted to 
the ideas that Sridhara had advanced. Another important writer was Nityananda, 
known for his Siddhantaraja, written in 1639. To what extent were these sporadic 
works marked by ingenuity remains to be explored. Modern scholarship is yet 
to take up these works for critical assessments. 

Unlike Kerala, many of the works produced in Maharashtra and Madhya 
Pradesh lent themselves to Persian and Arabic influence. This at times led 
to major controversies. Kamalakara, who, as we have seen, was familiar with 
Persian and Arabic works and the Elements, was highly critical of Bhaskara II’s 
formulations on astronomy. This in turn invited Munigvara’s wrath. Ranganatha 
(Kamalakara’s brother and not Munifvara’s father of the same name) defended 
Kamalakara in his Laghubhangivibhangi, where he argued that the winding 
(bhangi) method that Muniévara had adopted for calculating true planets was 
flawed. Munisvara, who as it turns out was a controversial figure in his lifetime, 
defended his method in the Bhangivibhangikhandana. 

Knowledge of Persian and Arabic sources and their dissemination was not 
always dependent on patronage from Muslim rulers. This is best borne out 
by Kamalakara’s work. Nevertheless, we need not overlook the fact that such 
patronage at times facilitated the exchange of knowledge to a considerable extent. 
Faizi translated the Lilavati into Persian in 1587 at the instance of Akbar. Ataullah 
Rasgidi rendered the Bijaganita into Persian at the court of Sah Jahan in 1634. In 
the fourteenth century, Firaiz Sah had the Brhatsambita translated into Persian. 
The thirteenth-century Arabic works of Nasiruddin at-Tusi, such as the Kitab Zij 
Ilkaniand the Tahrir Uklidas, were in wide circulation in India. Tahrir Uklidas 
was a translation of the Elements, which was rendered into Persian more than 
once. Based on one such Persian translation, Jagannatha brought the Elements 
to Sanskrit under the title, Rekbdganita in 1718. 

Jagannatha was in the court of Savai Jai Simh II, who built the city of Jaipur 
in the early eighteenth century. He had a deep understanding of Indian and 
Arabic astronomy and had studied the works of Jamséd Kasi, at-Tusi, Said al 
Gurgani, and Mirza Ulugh Bég. He also mastered Ptolemy’s Almagest of which 
he produced a Sanskrit translation under the title Siddhantasamrat in 1732. He 
was also apparently familiar with the logarithms of Napier. Jagannatha was drawn 
towards astronomy in contemporary Europe and studied, among other things, 
Flamsteed’s Historia Coelestis Britannica and |a Hire’s Tabula Astronomicae. 
He set up observatories for Jai Simh at several places like Jaipur, Mathura, Dilli, 
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Varanasi, and Ujjain. The observations made in these places were recorded in 
the Zij Muhammad Sabi. 

Interest in astronomy and mathematics declined considerably after the 
late eighteenth century. It did not cease altogether, though. Sankaravarman 
in Kerala wrote the Sadratnamaia in 1823. In this terse encyclopaedic work, he 
calculated the value of m to seventeen places with precision. Ten years later, in 
1833, Ghulam Hussain Jaunpuri produced the Jam € Bahadur Khani. In this 
work, he engaged among other things with the question of trisecting the angle. 
At about the same time, Yogadhyana Misra of Calcutta translated parts of an 
English work into Sanskrit, Hutton’s Euclidean Geometry. In 1869, Samanta 
Candrasékhara produced his Siddhantadarpana after nine long years of efforts 
and continued to expand it for several years more. In this work, he produced a 
model of planetary motion comparable to the one put forward by Nilakantha 
Somayaji in Kerala.” 

Candrasékhara (1835-1904), a resident of Khandapada in Odisha, followed a 
geocentric planetary model in which the planets, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, moved around the sun, and the sun in turn around a static earth. 
He also adopted 3927/1250 or 600/191 as the value of 7, instead of the popular 
22/7. The instruments he used for observation included an armillary sphere, 
a gnomon, and a vertical wheel. The gnomon carried a mirror, which enabled 
measurement of time and angular distances even at night. Candrasekhara also 
used a water clock to measure sidereal time. An important instrument he devised 
on his own was a T-square (which he called the manayantra), which had a24-digit 
main limb and a crosspiece bearing notches with holes made at distances equal 
to the tangent of the angles subtended at the free end of the main limb. He 
also made a wheel (which he called the suayam vahaka) that moved on its own 
with the help of spokes filled with mercury. His observations and calculations 
yielded results that were often closer to their modern value, as Table 9.1 on the 
inclinations of the orbits of planets to the ecliptic bears out. 

One of Candrasékhara’s outstanding achievements was his observation, with 
naked eye, of the 1874 transition of Venus. He found that during ‘the eclipse 
of the Sun by Venus’, the shadow of Venus was 1/32 the shadow of the Sun. 
The accuracy of this naked-eye observation is too marvellous to be exaggerated. 
This was at a time when the influential journal Nature was reporting the 


® For a history of mathematics in India, see Datta and Singh (1935, 1938), Bag (1979), 
Kaye (1915), and Bose, Sen, and Subbarayappa (2009: 65-268). 
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Table 9.1 Comparative figures for inclination of the orbits of planets to the ecliptic 


Planet Accordingto — According According European Modern 
Saryasiddhanta to Siddhanta to Samanta Value in Value 
Siromani — Candragékhara 1899 
Moon 4°30! 4° 30! x9 5° 81 48" 5 33" 
Mars 1° 30° 1° 50° 1°51" 1 5172 1° 50159" 
Mercury 5°55" 6°55) 7° 2) 7° of 8" 7° 01 18" 
Jupiter 1° oO! 1° 16" 1° 18" 1° 18" 41" 1° 18" 18" 
Venus 2° 46! 3° 6 3°23) a 5335" 3°23! 41" 
Saturn 2°07 2° 40° 2°29! 2° 29' 40" 2° 29' 10" 


Source: Naik and Satpathy (1998: 37). 


observations made by Norman Pogson from the Madras observatory and by 
E. W. Pringle from Manantavadi in Kerala, the latter using a sophisticated 
Cooke refracting telescope. It is rather unfortunate that Candrasékhara did 
not describe the method he adopted for arriving at his finding. We also do not 
know if he was aware of the 1882 transition of Venus (which was not visible 
in India, though). 

This brief overview has been more of a cataloguing of sorts with little 
reflections concerning the works named there, but it presents us with a picture 
bubbling with intellectual energy. We have hardly an inkling of the scientific 
worth of these works, and my lack of training in mathematics and astronomy 
makes me ill equipped to comment on them. Ingenious as they appear to us, we 
should not fail to concede that they were enabled, in the first place, by advances 
made in the disciplines between the fifth and the twelfth centuries. Of these 
advances, the invention of zero was doubtless seminal and the most decisive. An 
attempt is made in the rest of this chapter to trace the history of this invention. 

Oftentimes in India today, one comes across a question that is sarcastically 
ethnocentric: What is India’s contribution to the world? And there is a much 
loved, if no less sarcastic, answer to the question: Zero. This is based not so 
much on positive evidence that the number zero originated in India but on the 
fact that its oldest known historical use is noticed in an Indian text from the 
fifth century CE, the Aryabhatiya of Aryabhata. The context in which zero was 
invented and the conceptual necessity that made its application essential are lost 
upon us. The search for a definite answer is in vain, as the sources available for 
examination, given what they are, help us only to speculate upon the problem. 
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Histories of mathematics in India generally take the story back in time to 
the vaidik period. The existence of what is called ‘Vedic mathematics’ is often 
posited. By this is meant the simple arithmetic and geometric formulae found in 
the Sulbasitras. These, itis held, are the foundations of Indian mathematics, and 
the latter-day works of Aryabhata, Brahmagupta, Bhaskara I and II, and others 
are presented as having evolved, organically as it were, from the Sulbasiatras. 
This position cries out for revision, for nothing in Aryabhata or Brahmagupta 
points to a Sulbasittra influence. 

The antiquity of mathematics in India is not easy to estimate. The decimal 
system, the most popular system of counting known to humankind, was already 
established in the subcontinent by the time of the Rgvéda. All numerals from 
one to ten are mentioned in the Revéda: eka (one), dvi (two), tri (three), catur 
(four), parca (five), sat (six) sapta (seven), asta (eight), nava (nine), and dasa 
(ten). In addition, we come across ekadasa (eleven), dvddasa (twelve), caturdasa 
(fourteen), pavicadasa (fifteen), vimsa (twenty), trimsa (thirty), sata (hundred), 
sahasra (thousand), and so on. The use of decimal system in the Revéda did not 
involve the expression of a position value for numbers. 

It is believed that the Indian decimal system was borrowed from Sumer, 
which in turn was influenced by the system of counting in Egypt. Such 
connections are not implausible, but they cannot be historically demonstrated. 
Other systems of counting, such as base five and base twenty, have been in 
practice in different parts of the world. The Babylonians used the complex 
sexagesimal (base sixty) system, a trace of which survives in the existing division 
of an hour into sixty minutes and a minute into sixty seconds. Nevertheless, it 
is the decimal system that has found wide acceptance in most parts of the world. 
There is no need to present a story of diffusion that begins in Pharaonic Egypt. 
The preference for the decimal system might have resulted from ten being an 
important point of reference in finger counting. Finger counting satisfied the 
rudimentary mathematical needs of a pre-agrarian economy, which involved 
nothing more than counting cattle and other domestic animals, pots and pans, 
tools and weapons, days and months, chariots, and so on. It is well known that 
the word ‘digit’ signifies a number as well as a finger and is etymologically related 
to the Latin word for finger, digitus. 

Expansion of agriculture in the mid Ganga valley, the rise of urban centres, 
the emergence of state, and the advent of trading classes generated conditions 
that promoted advancements in calculation. There are references in the later 
vaidik literature to fabulous gifts received by brahmanas, which in one instance 
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is said to have consisted, among other things, of 10,000 elephants, 88,000 white 
horses, and millions of cows. Buddhist sources tell us that Bimbisara, the first 
Indian ruler of some consequence, received tributes from 80,000 villages in the 
late sixth century BCE. A century and a half later, a king of the Nanda dynasty 
was said to have been in possession of wealth amounting to a mahapadma (10%7 
according to one reckoning, 10" according to another, and 10” in yet another 
view), giving him the name Mahapadma Nanda. While these figures are certainly 
inflated, they point to a major transformation in the world of numbers. 

Coevally, from at least the sixth century BCE, the vaidik people developed 
new forms of knowledge, known as the Védangas (organs or limbs of the 
Védas). These were for the most part meant to preserve and nurture the vaidik 
texts, rituals, and wisdom. The Védangas included phonetics (siksa), grammar 
(vyakarana), metrics (chhandas), etymology (nirukta), astronomy and calendars 
(jyotisa), and rites, rituals, sacrifices, and conduct (kalpa). The last of these was 
a voluminous corpus consisting of three classes of texts: ethics, morality, and 
conduct (the Dharmasitras), household affairs (the Grhyastitras), and rituals 
(the Srautasittras). Attached to the Srautasiitras were guidelines for constructing 
various fire-altars (citis), and the arithmetic and geometrical formulae were 
involved in the process. These manuals, if we may call them that, were initially 
referred to as rajju samdasa (joining the measuring cord) and eventually came to 
be identified as the Sulbasiitras.3 

Sulbaisa string and refers to the measuring cord. Sitra, also meaning string, 
is the word for an aphorism in the Sanskrit technical vocabulary. We have 
information concerning eleven such ‘aphorisms of the measuring cord’: the 
Baudhayana, the Apastamba, the Manava, the Katyayana, the Maitrayana, 
the Hiranyakesi, the Vadhula, the Varaha, the Laugaksi, the Satyasadha, and 
the Masaka. The first eight of these have survived. Like the later vaidik texts 
such as the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, and the Upanisads, the Sulbasiitras 
were affiliated to one of the three Védas. The Masaka Sulbasiitra belonged to 
the Samaveda and the eight extant Sulbasittras to the Yajurveda. Of these, the 
Katyayana Sulbasitra belonged to the Sulka (white) Yajurvéda and the other 
seven to the Krsna (black) Yajurveda. Ideally, the Sulbasittras must be affiliated 
to the Yajurvéda, but inasmuch as the Masaka wasa Sulbasiatra of the Samavéda, 
it is possible that there were Sulbasittras attached to the Rgvéda as well. None 
have come down to us, though. 


3 On the Sulbasittras, see Sarasvati Amma (1999: 14-60). 
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In the Rgvéda, fire is referred to as dwelling in three places.'t This appears 
to be a reference to Garhapatya, Ahavaniya, and Daksina, the three fires that 
every household was required to maintain. As in other parts of the pre-modern 
world, it was not feasible in pre-modern India to produce fire every day, as it 
was a strenuous process involving long periods of labour. Maintaining fire was 
the vaidik people’s answer to this challenge. The vaidik people devised the idea 
of maintaining a surplus of three fires in every household. 

The science of altar-construction probably arose as a means for addressing 
this challenge. Soon, the rituals evolved out of this functional matrix to become 
complex symbolic systems represented by rituals such as the agnicayana. 
Contributing to this world of expanding rituals, the Sulbasatras laid down 
guidelines for constructing a number of fanciful altars. One of the altars, the 
rathacakra citi, was shaped like a chariot wheel, another, the syena citi, resembled 
a falcon, and a third altar, the karma citi, was laid out in the shape of a tortoise. 
The symbolic significance of these rituals is so lost on us today that one scholar, 
Frits Staal, has found them wanting in semantic content. 

The Sulbasiitra mathematics is simple and determined by the requirements 
of rituals. It contains formulae for the construction of such basic geometrical 
figures as a right angle, a square, a rectangle, a trapezium, and so on. The 
construction of a square or a rectangle equal in area to other geometrical 
figures like a circle or a rhombus is of special interest to these manuals. One 
such formula in the Bandhayana Sulbasitra describes how a circle is converted 
into a square, that is, how a circular altar is rearranged to form a square altar 
of equal area. This is done by dividing the diameter of the circle into eight 
parts and an eighth part into further twenty-nine parts, from which twenty- 
eight parts are removed in addition to a sixth part of it and an eighth part of 
the sixth part. The formula to convert a circle of diameter d into a square of 


length / will then be 


je got d___ ad (- il 
8 8x29 8x29\6 6x8 
= 0.87868d 


Therefore, the area of the square, /* = (0.87868d)* = 0.77208d”. 


4 trisadhastha, Rgvéda, 3.20.2. 
Staal (1989). 
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The original area of the circle, with a m value of 3.141593, was 


d 2 
Ter” = 3.141593 @ = 0.7854d’. 


The area of the square and the circle (0.77208d” and 0.7854d* respectively) 
are almost the same, the latter being larger by a mere 1.7 per cent. 

The Baudhayana Sulbasitra gives a formula to arrive at the value of V2. 
Increase the length of a square by a third and the third in turn by a fourth. 
Reduce this by its thirty-fourth part. Thus 


1 1 1 
V2 =1 - =1. 
a" 3x4 3u4ua4 


which is a very close approximation to the correct value. 

The Sulbasiitras did not develop into a complex system or a founding 
tradition of mathematics in India. By the turn of the millennium, interest in altar- 
construction and the formulae attending on it were reduced to insignificance, 
although a section of the brahmana orthodoxy continued to champion its cause. 
This was because the old method of preserving fire had lived out its historical 
destiny. Massive expansion of agriculture, which depended upon the availability 
of the bull, and therefore the holy cow, facilitated a surplus production of ghee 
on an unprecedented scale. Another concomitant development of the spread 
of agriculture seems to have been the production of oil—which is unheard of 
in the age of the Rgvéda—and cotton. These advances enabled the preservation 
of fire through the relatively easier means of maintaining perpetual lamps made 
of stone, clay, or metal. The three fires, consuming large quantities of smoke- 
producing wood, disappeared from most households, taking away with them 
the science of the Sulbasitras. Where they continued to be in existence, their 
significance was only ceremonial, having little to do with the need to maintain 
fire. Several centuries later, the Nambidiri brahmanas of Kerala revived the 
agnicayana and other sacrifices. We do not know the context in which this 
revival took place or the meanings that the Nambidiris attached to the sacrifices. 

Between 100 and 300 CE, India was exposed to Hellenic astronomy. In 
269-70 CE, Sphujidhvaja composed the Yavanajataka, a verse rendition of 
an earlier text in prose by a certain Yavanésvara, which in turn is said to be a 
translation from the author’s language (apparently Greek)."° The Yavanajataka 


© Yavanajataka, 78.60-1. 
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is a treatise in 4,000 verses, of which only 2,300 have survived. Divided into 
seventy-eight sections, the text discusses a variety of themes in astronomy and 
astrology, including zodiac signs, planetary movements and their influence on 
human beings, predictions, the making of horoscopes, omens, dreams, military 
astrology, and so on. Influence of the Babylonian theory of planetary motions 
is noticed in this work. 

Yavanéévara’s work seems to have laid the foundations for a Yavana 
school of astrology in India. We know of several texts belonging to this 
school, the Yavanapdarijata, the Bhavadipika (also called Bhavadhydya), the 
Naksatracidamani, and two texts bearing the name Candrabharanahora, one 
popular in northern India and the other in the south. Yavanésvara’s influence 
is also seen in works such as Varahamihira’s Brhajjataka and Kalyanavarman’s 
Saravali. The influence of Mediterranean astronomy and astrology continued 
in subsequent centuries. Of the five siddhantas that Varahamihira discussed in 
his Pavicasiddhantikd, two bore Mediterranean influences, the Roman Romaka 
Siddhanta and the Paulisa Siddhanta of Paul of Alexandria.” 

The introduction of the armillary sphere was arguably the most important 
development in astronomy in India in the early centuries of our era. Known 
in India as the golayantra (globe machine) or the golabandha (globe band), its 
construction is briefly described in the Aryabhatiya and at varying lengths in 
several later texts, such as Varahamihira’s Pancasiddhantika, Brahmagupta’s 
Brahmasphutasiddhanta, Lalla’s Sisyadhivrddhida, Sripati’s Siddhantasekhara, 
Bhaskara ID’s Siddhantasiromani, and Vadasséri Paramésvaran’s Géladipikd. Little 
can be said of when the armillary sphere was introduced in India or whether it 
was developed by the Indian astronomers or borrowed from the Greco-Romans 
who were perhaps familiar with it in the days of Aristotle. Eratosthenes (ca. 
276-196 BCE), a contemporary of Aristotle, might have used it for studying 
eclipses. This might have been a simple instrument, as were the three spheres 
mentioned by Ptolemy in his Almagest a few centuries later. 

The armillary sphere was a working model of the outer space. It consisted 
of stars that were fixed and the sun, the moon, and the planets that were in a 
state of motion. Astronomical calculations were based on this operating model 
rather than on regular observation of planetary objects. The Aryabhatiya (476 
CE) is by far the oldest text in India that speaks of the armillary sphere. It does 


7 The Paulisa Siddhanta is indebted to Paul of Alexandria but is not a translation of 
Paul’s work. 
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not describe the sphere at any length or tells us much about how the sphere is 
constructed. All we gather is that the sphere must be completely spherical, shaped 
in wood with uniform density throughout, and made to rotate with the help 
of mercury, oil, water, and the application of one’s mind!"* Several writers tell 
us how the models are constructed, but many shy away from describing how 
the spheres rotate. The Saryasiddhanta begs that the technique of (rotating the 
sphere by) using mercury must remain a secret learnt from a teacher, never to 
be described (in writing). 

In his commentary on the Aryabhatiya, Saryadéva proposes the following 
method. The sphere to be rotated is mounted on two vertical posts fixed on the 
ground, one in the north and the other in the south. These are connected with 
an iron string, which functions as the axis and to which the sphere is fastened. 
The holes at the north and south of the sphere are lubricated with oil to ensure 
smooth rotation. A cylindrical water container with a hole at the bottom is 
placed in a pit to the west of the sphere. The hole is fashioned in such a way 
that the water drains away completely in 60 ghatis (24 hours). A nail is fixed 
close to it, and a string tied to the nail and bound on the sphere across the line 
representing its equator. The other end of the string is tied to a hollow gourd 
containing enough mercury to keep it afloat. The gourd is placed in the water 
container. Once set in motion, the gourd reaches the bottom of the container in 
60 ghatis in the course of which time the sphere connected to it with the string 
completes one rotation. 

The method that Siryadéva describes is too simple to be a secret. It does 
not warrant the use of mercury either. Besides, a major limitation of this model 
is that the outflow of water from the container is greater when the container is 
full and slows down as pressure decreases with the decrease in water level. The 
pace of rotation of the sphere is never uniform. 

The real purpose of using mercury is described in the Brahmasphutasiddhanta. 
This description is striking in its theoretical simplicity, although difficult to 
practice under pre-modern conditions. A wheel is mounted on two supporting 
posts with the help of a horizontal axis passing through its centre. Several small 
tubes are filled with mercury to the desired quantity and fixed like spokes 
between the centre and the circumference of the wheel. The to-and-fro motion 
of mercury within the hollow spokes makes the wheel rotate at a uniform speed. 
The speed of the wheel is determined by the quantity of mercury present in the 


8 Aryabhatiya 4.22. 
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hollow spokes." It should be noted that this is a description of a wheel that rotates 
by itself, and nota description of the armillary sphere. But unless the model could 
be made to rotate, an armillary sphere could not serve the purpose of observation 
and could be used only for demonstration. The elaborate description of how to 
construct the armillary sphere found in Bhaskara I gives us only an instrument 
for demonstration with little use in calculating the motion of celestial bodies.*° 

Simple models involving one or two globes do not seem to have been used 
in observations, as it could at best serve demonstrational and pedagogic needs. 
Armillary spheres of greater complexity are required for determining the latitudes 
and longitudes of the planets. Mention is made in the Brahmasphutasiddhanta 
of an armillary sphere in which fifty-one globes are simultaneously in motion.” 
Bhaskara II describes a model that is exceptional for its intricate constructions. 
There are three parts to this model, the bhagola, a sidereal sphere of fixed stars; 
the khagola, a sphere beyond the bhagola to represent the firmament; and the 
drggola, a sphere beyond the khagola where the two other spheres are brought 
together. 

The model described by Paramésvaran consists only of the inner bhagéla 
and the outer khagéla. It operates around a central axis, which both spheres 
share. The bhagola is constantly in motion while the khagola remains fixed. At 
the centre of the axis is a globe that represents the earth, its position being the 
figuration at zero latitude.” 

The components of this model are made of bamboo, iron, and strings. The 
earth, the moon, and the planets are made of wood or clay. Sripati prescribes 
hard woods like sriparni (Gmelina arborae) for making them.” A thin bamboo 
strip fashioned into a band runs in the north-south direction of the model as 
the solsticial colure (daksinottara). It is divided into 360 parts of equal size. 
Another strip in the east-west direction indicates the celestial equator (ghatika- 
mandala) and is divided into 60 equal parts. More such bands are placed at 
appropriate positions, one made of 360 equal parts to indicate the equinoctial 
colure (unmandala), another inclined at 24° north and south of the zenith and 


° Brabmasphutasiddhanta 22.53-7. 
2° On the construction of the armillary sphere in Bhaskara I, see Lu (2015). 
** Brabmasphutasiddhanta 21.69. 
» Two versions of Paramésvaran’s text are available. For a discussion on the armillary 
sphere in them, see Hirose (2016). 


3 Siddhantasekhara 16.29. 
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the nadir to record the ecliptic (a4pama-ovrtta), and several others to represent the 
diurnal circles (ahératra-vurttas). Outside the bhagolaand the khagola, three other 
bands are introduced, a horizontal band to represent the horizon (Asitija), a band 
in the east—west direction to indicate the prime vertical (samamandala), and a 
third band in the north-south direction to mark the meridian (daksindottara). 
The movement of the moon and other planets is then projected on to this by 
introducing movable globes. The orbits are so orchestrated as to enable the 
planets cross the ecliptic at their respective nodes and reach their maximum 
latitudes at 90° from the nodes. 

The model described by Paraméévaran is also found in Brahmagupta. It 
appears that Brahmagupta’s armillary sphere was massive in size. In his model, 
the globe representing the earth is placed at the centre of the three outer circles, 
namely the prime vertical, the meridian (which he calls yamyottara), and the 
horizon. What is intriguing is that the observer is made to stand on the globe, 
an indication of its enormous size. 

Lalla’s model also has the bhagolaand the khagola. Here, a pin is introduced to 
correspond appropriately to the equator and the ecliptic, and the bhagola rotated 
in such a way that the pin’s shadow passes through the centre of the sphere. 
The arc of the equator intervened by the pin and the horizon indicates the time 
elapsed since sunrise, and the one on the ecliptic the degrees risen since sunrise. 
This is Lalla’s method for determining time and the orient ecliptic point (lagna). 

The armillary sphere was invaluable, and perhaps indispensable, in the 
preparation of almanacs. A direct testimony to this effect is found in Lalla’s 
text where the ‘globe machine’ is said to be deployed for determining time and 
the lagna. 

By the first and second centuries CE, when the Buddhist Lalitavistara was 
written, calculations using the decimal system had become considerably complex. 
In the Lalitavistara, Arjuna, the teacher, asks the Bodhisattva to demonstrate 
the calculation of one kofi (ten million) raised to the power of hundred 
(10,000,000'°°). In the display of learning that follows, the Bodhisattva states 
that a koti multiplied by 100 is an ayuta, an ayuta multiplied by 100 a niyuta, 
a niyuta multiplied by 100 a kankara, and so on with vivara, aksobhya, vivaha, 
utsanga, bahula, nagabala, titilambha, vyavasthanaprajnapti, hétubila, karaphu, 
hétuvindriya, samaptalambha, gananagati, niravadya, mudrabala, sarvabala, 
visamjnagati, sarvasamjna, vibhitamgama, and tallaksana (10%).+ He then gives 


4 [ alitavistara 103. 
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nine other numbers but without stating if they followed the same relationship 
of multiples of 100s: dhvajagravati, dhvajagranisamani, vahbanaprajnapti, inga, 
kurutu, kurutavi, sarvaniksepa, agrasara, and paramanurajabpravesanugala. The 
complexities in the Bodhisattva’s number system notwithstanding, the method 
he adopts does not warrant the use of zero. 

Itis from Aryabhata’s work that we learn of positional value of numbers for 
the first time. Here, he states that numbers like one, ten, hundred, thousand, 
and so on, are multiples of ten (dasagunam syat). This does not presuppose 
the deployment of zero, but the fact that a change in place value is involved 
in it (sthanat sthanam) is a clear indicator that zero was in use.”5 The Prakrit 
Lokavibhaga of Sarvanandi, dated 458 CE, might have invoked the expression 
Sunya to signify zero, if the surviving Sanskrit version of it by Simhastri (ca. 
seventh century CE) is faithful to the original. 

In spite of these fifth-century developments, the use of the place value system 
is not found in inscriptions from the Indian subcontinent until the ninth century. 
Its first known use is from an inscription in Gvaliyar, recording the grant of land 
to a Visnu temple. Here, the date of the grant is mentioned as ‘933’ (that is, 876 
CE) in numerals and the extent of the land granted as ‘270’ cubits in length and 
‘187’ cubits in breadth. There is also reference to ‘50’ garlands in the inscription. 
Besides, the Gvaliyar Inscription also uses the symbol ‘o’ to represent zero. This is 
certainly not the first known use of the place value system, although no instance 
of it antedating the Gvaliyar Inscription is known from within South Asia. A 
Khmer inscription of 683 CE from Sambor in Cambodia used the notation 
‘605’ to record the year in the Saka Era. A year later, a Malay inscription from 
Palembang in Sumatra wrote ‘60’ and the Saka Era as ‘606’. Similarly, ‘735’ 
figured in an inscription of 813 CE from Ponagar in south Vietnam.”* The use 
of decimal notations can be seen in the Bhaksali manuscripts generally dated to 
the third or fourth centuries CE. But the surviving manuscript is in the Sarada 
script and may not be older than the tenth century CE. 

Although the use of zero was systematically discussed as early as ca. 630 in 
Brahmagupta’s Brahmasphutasiddhanta, its absence from inscriptions before 
the late ninth century and the significance attached to it by al-Khvarizmi earlier 
in the same century suggest that the place value system gained in popularity 
only after this period. Who introduced the zero, when, and why are questions 
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that have baffled researchers for a long time. No clear answer is yet in sight. A 
tentative suggestion is not impossible, though. The conjunction of the facts that 
the positional value of numbers is stated for the first time in the Aryabhatiya 
and that it is the same text which gives us some of the earliest known postulates 
in trigonometry indicates that the need for a base (or a zero-degree position) 
from which angular movement can be reckoned for determining the value of 
functions such as sine and cosine was the impulse behind the introduction of 
zero. In other words, zero was perhaps trigonometric in origin. 

We have perhaps discovered the circumstances in which zero was invented. 
Perhaps not. But a glance at the history of mathematics and astronomy in 
India after the twelfth century brings to us a whole new world of intellectual 
engagement, which zero had made possible. It was not for nothing that Robert 
Kaplan observed in his book on the natural history of zero: ‘If you look at zero 
you see nothing; but look through it and you will see the world.’*7 


Based on various entries of the author in Helaine Selin (ed.), Encyclopedia of the History 
of Science, Technology and Medicine in Non-Western Cultures, 37d edn (Berlin, 
Heidelberg, and New York: Springer, 2016). 


*7 Kaplan (2000: 1). 
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10 The Rise of Vernacular Languages 
A Case Study of Kannada 


Towards the close of the fifth century CE, the Ganga king Avinita made a 
land grant at Mallohalli near Doddaballapura to Kadasvami, a brahmana 
from Tippiru in Marugere Rastra. Unlike inscriptions produced in the 
subcontinent until then, which were invariably in Prakrit, Sanskrit, and Tamil, 
this grant composed in most parts in Sanskrit was interspersed with two brief 
portions in Kannada. They read: ‘marugereya rastra tippura kadasvamigalge 
brahmadéya kramadin [me ]lura [kere] kile pa[nnir] khanduga’ and ‘rggalaninda 
pannirkkanduga vedenel mannum ondu palum...ra padedam padedonaram’. 
This may be the earliest sample of the language extant today. There are, however, 
the words kodalara (kudalura) nagamnana krtamidam (‘composed by Naganna 
of Kidaliaru’) occurring in another inscription composed in Sanskrit, the Hasana 
Plates of Avinita’s father, Madhavavarman III.‘ Here, the letters 74 and na at the 
end of the first two words display Kannada case ending for the genitive case. 
The suffix in the composer’s name, anna, elder brother, and the words kadal, 
confluence, and aru, village, which together form the place name, are clearly 
Dravidian. 

Not long thereafter, Céntrukaju, a functionary of the Rénati Colas, 
commissioned an inscription at Kalamalla in the Kadapa district of Andhra 
as part of what appears to be a land grant. The purports of this worn-out 
record from the sixth century cannot be clearly ascertained, but it is obviously 
the earliest surviving sample of Telugu. It reads: kal mu[tu jraju dhananjayu 
renandu élan cirumburi révanakdlu [pam [pu cénurukaeju] alikalaluri[nda] 
varu uri... pancamahapatakas... ku. Inscriptions in Tamil have a longer history 
that goes back to the late centuries BCE. Numerous short labels and epigrams 
engraved on cave walls, rock surfaces, and pottery have come to light from several 
locations across Tamil Nadu and Kerala. They record the names and titles of a 
number of individuals, who are mostly chiefs, merchants, and monks. There is no 
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gainsaying, in any case, that the first major epigraphic use of Tamil is in the two 
Palankuricci inscriptions of the late fifth or early sixth century. These are records 
of land grants. A qualitative change in the epigraphic use of Tamil is noticed here. 
The Pallankovil Plates of the late-sixth-century Pallava king Simhavarman IV 
use Tamil to record the details of a grant, making it the first Pallava inscription 
to employ this language. Unlike Kannada and Telugu though, the Palankuricci 
and Pallankovil Inscriptions are not the oldest surviving vestiges of Tamil. A large 
body of songs survive in the form of the Eftutogai anthologies of what is now 
called Sangam poetry, most of them dating back to at least the second and third 
centuries CE. The Mallohalli and Kalamalla Inscriptions mark the beginnings 
of the use of vernacular languages for expressive purposes, heralding the advent 
of an important phase in the linguistic history of the subcontinent that was to 
lead in the course of time to the evolution of most vernacular languages spoken 
in India today. 

Historians generally regard the now-famed Halmidi stone inscription as the 
oldest Kannada document, although large parts of this inscription are in Sanskrit. 
It is placed in the mid fifth century on the grounds that the Kakustabhatara 
of the Kadamba line mentioned in it is the Kadamba king Kakutstavarman. 
Palaeographically, the Halmidi Inscription cannot be older than the late sixth 
century, and the use of the expression balgalcu (grant of land to a soldier under 
oath of loyalty to a king or a chief), which is otherwise not known before the late 
ninth century, makes even the late sixth century date suspect. But the Halmidi 
Inscription is certainly among the earliest surviving records to use Kannada 
extensively. In all likelihood, the Apabhraméa of what would evolve as Marathi 
had made its appearance as an independent language by the eighth century. 
The oldest epigraphic specimen of Marathi comes from Sravanabelagola in the 
late tenth century in the form of a short epigram that reads, svi cavundarajém 
karaviyalem. But already in 779 CE, the Kuvalayamala identified Marathi 
(Marahatthé) as one of the sixteen désabhdsas in the subcontinent, along with 
Kannada (Kannadé) and Telugu (Andhé).* These languages remain with us 
today, ifin considerably altered forms, while older ones, including Sanskrit, Pali, 
Paisaci, and the numerous languages that we now call Prakrit have long ceased 
to be the lingua franca of the masses. 

How this transition came about is a question that has invited little learned 
response from historians and linguists until now. In a major intervention 
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made recently, Sheldon Pollock has identified the process as vernacularization, 
understood in the sense of ‘the literary and political promotion of local language’ 
His rich work draws upon the evidence related to Kannada and lays emphasis 
on the practices of power that were a determining factor in vernacularization. 
Taking his lead, we propose to explore the evolution of Kannada as a case study 
to identify the modalities that were at work in the emergence of vernacular 
languages. 

Before we set out to explore the evidence concerning Kannada, we must make 
a distinction between language and speech forms (or dialects, if you may). Speech 
forms have a functional as well as historical primacy as modes of communication. 
It is speech forms that are acquired through learning in childhood. As against 
this, language is the product of a conscious political project of claiming identity, 
and involves aspects like dominance, subordination, inclusion, and exclusion. 
What we notice during and after the sixth century is not the appearance of new 
speech forms where none existed before but the privileging and refining of 
select speech forms already in existence and assigning them a hegemonic status. 

Vernacular languages were used with increasing frequency in the Deccan 
region in the seventh century and became widespread from the mid eighth 
century onwards, but they had already begun to register their presence by the 
sixth century. In the case of Kannada, Pollock comments on the ‘undeveloped 
and prosaic’ quality of the language in early epigraphs, such as Mangalésa’s 
Badami Inscription.+ He also takes cognizance of the fact that the bulk of 
inscriptions before the ninth century consisted of ‘the merest scraps of short 
Kannada documents, amid a sea of Sanskrit records’.5 Our focus is on these scraps, 
as a comprehensive examination of their syntactic and grammatical content 
reveals that they were not only no less political but profoundly self-conscious 
and manipulative in their choice of linguistic forms. 

One of the oldest statements that underline the political nature of language 
is found in the Natyasastra, which in its extant form is not later than 400 CE. 
In this text on dramaturgy, Bharata identifies three categories of languages, 
the uniform (samdnasabda), the corrupt (vibhrasta), and the place-bound or 
localized (désigata).° What Bharata seems to have in mind while arriving at this 
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5 Thid., 288. 
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classification are Sanskrit, Prakrit, and the Apabhramsas, respectively. Bharata 
goes on to recognize seven localized languages (saptabhasa), namely Magadhi, 
Avanti, Pracya, Sauraséni, Ardhamagadhi, Bahlika, and Daksinatya.” In this 
scheme of things, there are two languages in use throughout the subcontinent, 
one each in standard and corrupt forms, and a third set of languages—deriving 
from the two—that have adapted to the regions where they were spoken. 

By the late seventh century, when Dandi wrote his Kavyadarsa, the meaning 
of Prakrit had undergone changes. Dandi identified Sanskrit as the language of 
the gods (daivi vag) and Prakrit as its localized (dést) form, issuing from (tadbhava) 
or equivalent to (tatsama) it.* Under the rubric of this new classification, 
Maharastrt was worthy of being regarded as Prakrit? and so were Sauraséni, 
Gaudi, and Lati.’? The other languages, ‘Abhira, etc.’, were Apabhraméas.” It 
was this understanding of language that informed Abhinavagupta when in the 
late tenth century he embarked upon writing his monumental commentary 
on the Natyasastra. In his gloss, Abhinavagupta observed that désigata was 
also Prakrit.’ At least in some quarters, there seems to have been a tendency to 
equate all languages other than Sanskrit with Prakrit. In a grant issued on 20 
May 699 by the Calukya king Vijayaditya, who was a contemporary of Dandi, 
we notice that the Sanskrit text ends with the observation that the details of the 
grant will be given in the Prakrit language (prakrta bhasaya). What follows is a 
description of the grant in Kannada.” 

In addition to the threefold classification, Bharata had identified a few 
vibhasas or deformed languages, namely Saka, Abhira, Candala, Sabara, Dramila, 
Andhra, the hina, and the vanécara.’* These, we may suggest with the historical 
hindsight available to us, were languages that did not belong to what is now 
called the Indo-Aryan family of languages. Bharata did not mention Kannada 
but had he mentioned it, the language would have figured in the list of vibhasas 


7 Natyasastra, 17.48. 

Kavyadarsa, 1.33. 

9 Thid., 1.34. 
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© “désipadamapi svarasyaiva prayOgavasaré prayujyata iti tadapi prakrtaméva’, 
Abhinavagupta’s gloss on Natyasastra, 17.3, in the Abhinavabharati. 
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and not in the désigata. Most of Bharata’s vibhasas were included in the eighteen 
mléccha languages that the twelfth-century theorist Saradatanaya identified in 
his Bhavaprakasana.® Kannada figured in this list. 

The identification of the language spoken in Karnataka as Kannada seems to 
have been a conscious political initiative. The first explicit statement to this effect 
is found in the Kavirajamargam, composed in the mid ninth century by Srivijaya 
in the Rastraktita court of Amoghavarsa I Nrpatunga. The Kavirajamargam 
was a text on poetics, and its literary preferences were mostly drawn from the 
tenets of Dandi and, to a limited extent, Bhamaha. The text, nevertheless, 
repeatedly identified them as the tenets of Nrpatunga (m7patunga-matam). 
Srivijaya also made an attempt to establish a homology between territory and 
language, when he famously identified Karnataka as ‘the land between the 
Kavéri and the Godavari, a territory imagined in Kannada’."* In addition to 
this, he also demarcated an area where the ‘essence’ of Kannada could be found, 
and identified the cities of Kisuvolal (Pattadakallu), Mahakopana (Koppala), 
Puligere (Laksmésvara), and Onkunda (Okkunda) as marking its boundaries.” 
This area comprised the localities of Belvola 300 and Puligere 300 and some 
parts of the localities contiguous with them towards the east. The use of the 
word ‘Kannada’ is generally not met with in sources before Srivijaya’s time. As 
far as we can trace, the only known reference to the word before its occurrence 
in the Kavirajamargam is in the Kuvalayamala. 

Some reflections upon the context in which Kannada evolved as a language 
will help us to place this discussion in perspective. When the earliest use of 
Kannada was noticed in the Hasana, Mallohalli, and Halmidi Inscriptions, the 
political economy of the region was presided over by the Kadamba and Ganga 
states. The state as an institution did not exist in the region before the fourth 
century CE, although the region had participated in the state-driven economic 
and religious networks of the Satavahanas in the first two centuries of this era. 
The emergence of the state brought in its train a large number of additional 
components by way of its paraphernalia, such as functionaries of the state, 
dependencies or subordinate political houses, surplus appropriation in the form 
of taxes, rents, tributes, and levies of many other kind, the army, new economic 
and political hierarchies, and the ethic of loyalty. These were made possible in 
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the first place by the spread of agriculture, which led to the emergence of the new 
form of agrarian labour governed by principles of extra-kin association, and the 
consequent making of a new class called the peasantry. The greater routineness 
and predictability of everyday life that the agrarian cycles precipitated had 
implications with respect to the ways in which time was imagined and organized. 
Accordingly, calendars were made and rituals, fairs, and festivals held. The rise of 
urban centres, eleemosynary settlements of the brahmanas and the Jainas, and 
peasant villages with arable land that had been upturned produced networks 
of trade and exchange, and place hierarchies. The new world that was thus 
brought into being became even more complex and variegated through a wide 
range of other elements. The spread of writing was one of them. Proliferation 
of temples and monasteries, which on the one hand recreated religious life in 
the region and on the other hand promoted new forms of architecture and the 
labour involved in it, was another. We cannot, for want of evidence, state with 
precision what bearings these developments had had on existing speech forms 
of the region. Even so, it is possible to deduce from the fundamental nature 
of transition that speech forms had to reinvent themselves to acclimatize to 
the new world, either by coining words afresh or by borrowing words from 
other languages such as Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Tamil. To give a random example 
each for these tendencies, okkalu, peasant, was a newly coined word, dévalaya, 
temple, borrowed from Sanskrit, baddi, interest on loan, taken from Prakrit, 
and kudiyar, the cultivator, adopted from Tamil. 

The fifth and sixth centuries were periods when literacy began to gain grounds 
in Karnataka. Ganga inscriptions tell us that Madhavavarman II composed a 
commentary on the Dattakasutra and his grandson, Durvinita, a commentary 
on the fifteenth book of Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya. Durvinita also wrote the 
Sabdavatara and rendered the Vaddakathd into Sanskrit. The Aihole Inscription 
of Pulakési, composed by his poet Ravikirti, mentions Bharavi, in addition to 
Kalidasa. The Hitna Hebbagilu Plates of the Kadamba king Mrgésavarman and 
the Cendalir Plates of the Pallava king Kumaravisnu name two texts in their 
imprecations, the Ramagita and the Brahmagita, respectively.’ The first of these 
may be an allusion to the Ramayana, which was well known and scenes from 
which found their way into the seventh- and eighth-century sculptures of the 
Badami Calukyas. The Mahabharata also circulated in Karnataka, and verses 
from it were repeatedly used in imprecations in the grant deeds. Circulation of 
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these texts in manuscript forms left its mark on the evolution of the script in 
the region. 

In the early fifth century, the script used in Karnataka was the Kadamba or 
the Box-headed script, which was an evolved form of Brahmi that Asoka had 
introduced in the third century BCE. Asoka’s script was meant for use on rock 
surfaces and pillars. In a milieu where writing was not practised extensively, the 
easiest form of script that could be executed on rock surfaces and other such hard 
media was one that involved simple vertical, horizontal, and diagonal strokes. 
Asokan Brahmi answered to this constraint. It is interesting that even when most 
characters were in the form of strokes, the ones that were less frequently used 
stood a greater chance to assume shapes that were round. Retroflex characters 
like ta, written like a C, and tha, written like an O, and dha, resembling 6 with 
a vertical stroke attached on the top, belonged to this class. Changes occurred in 
the course of the next six centuries, but these were marginal. A student trained 
in Asokan Brahmi could easily decipher the Satavahana and Gupta scripts. The 
advent of copperplate grants in south India in the fourth and the fifth centuries 
led to changes, which were essentially in the nature of stylization of the existing 
script. The Box-headed script had a great measure of elegance in execution, but 
its departure from the contemporary—and shabbily engraved—Gupta script 
was not fundamental, although differences were clearly visible by this time. The 
Kadamba and Ganga inscriptions also invented characters for two Dravidian 
letters that had no equivalent in Prakrit and Sanskrit, /a and ra. The first of 
these was written as an O, at times horizontally elongated to form an oval, with 
a vertical stroke running through it in between like the diameter in a circle. 
The other letter, 7a, resembled /z but had an additional horizontal stroke in the 
middle. The Box-headed script continued until the late sixth century, but in the 
meantime, increase in manuscript production brought major changes in writing. 

The medium used in Karnataka for manuscripts was the palm leaf, which 
was not conducive for scripts that involved the large-scale use of strokes. Brahmi 
in its simple pre-Kadamba form, as well as the stylized Box-headed form, had to 
evolve out of these limitations. ‘A long horizontal stroke, following exactly the 
line of the palm-leaf fibre, would have split the leaf lengthwise and destroyed 
it. In consequence south Indian scripts began to take on a more rounded shape 
without interconnecting lines between individual characters.”? In Mangalésa’s 
Badami Inscription (ca. 600), we already see the use of a script that is more round 
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in its construction than Satavahana or Kadamba Box-headed scripts (see Figure 
10.1).”° The round script came of age only in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
pointing to a phenomenal expansion in the use of palm-leaf manuscripts and the 
adaptation of the script to this medium in these centuries. Yet several characters 
in Mangalésa’s inscription showed early signs of evolution from older forms, 
with greater curves in their execution. Its awkwardness vis-a-vis the sophisticated 
calligraphy of the Box-headed script points to a phase in transition of characters 
from elongated to round forms. Letters such as ta, na, ya, and la were markedly 
different from the ones occurring in the fifth- and sixth-century inscriptions of 
the Kadambas and the Gangas, but there were also some characters that changed 
beyond recognition. The very first vowel, a, is a fine example. Note the changes 
shown in Figure 10.2 in its style. The changes between Asdkan Brahmi and the 
fifth-century Ganga inscriptions is only one of degree, but the change in the 
Badami Calukya use of a is a modification of the existing form to a degree that 
makes it less a change of degree and more a change of kind. By the Rastrakita 
period, a had reached a form that resembles the one used today. 

Characters that were used with greater frequency were the earliest to undergo 
changes. The consonant ka is an example. It passed through regular stages of 
evolution (Figure 10.3) and its change during the Badami Calukya or Rastraktita 
times was not as dramatic as was the case with a. Some characters that were 
already round in Asokan Brahmi were subject to little changes, as with tha 
(Figure 10.4),” or changed remarkably only when their vernacular use increased 
after the twelfth century, as with ta (Figure 10.5). In one case, ga, its simpler 
form and increased use from very early times made it resistant to change, with 
the result that its modern form in Kannada pretty much resembles the form it 
had in Asokan edicts (Figure 10.6). 

There are forty-nine letters in Kannada (or fifty-one, if the now defunct ra 
and /a are included). By the time of Amoghavarsa Tin the ninth century, a third 
of these, that is, as many as sixteen characters, had taken shapes approximating 
their modern form. By the early twelfth century, when the Kalyana Calukyas 
ruled, thirty of the Kannada characters used in inscriptions, which is over 60 
per cent of the letters, resembled their twentieth-century forms in appearance. 


© For the text of this inscription, see KUES, 9, Bdm 227. 
** The dot seen at the centre in the tha written in modern Kannada (Figure 7.4) was 
introduced in Kalyana Calukya times. 


Figure 10.1 The round script in Mangalésa’s Badami Inscription 


Courtesy: Shrinivas V. Padigar. 
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Aséka  Siitavihana Kadamba Ganga Badami Calukya Rastrakita Modern Kannada 


Figure 10.2 Changes in the vowel a 
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Tidédé oO 


ASsika  Siatavihana Kadamba Ganga Badami Calukya Rastrakita Modern Kannada 


Figure 10.3 Changes in the consonant ka 


Courtesy: Author. 


QOQO00 OO 


Asika = Sfitavahana) Kadamba Ganga Badimi Calukya_ Rastrakita Modern Kannada 
Figure 10.4 Changes in the consonant tha 
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CCCOCCE & 


Asoka Satavahana Kadamba Ganga Badami Calukya_ Rastrakita Modern Kannada 
Figure 10.5 Changes in the consonant ta 


Courtesy: Author. 


NANNNANT 


ASéka = Satavahana  Kadamba Ganga Badami Calukya Rastrakita Modern Kannada 
Figure 10.6 Changes in the consonant ga 


Courtesy: Author. 


Kannada enthusiasts generally regard the word isila, found in an Asokan edict 
from Karnataka, as the oldest surviving instance for the use of the language, just 
as they regard the Halmidi stone inscription as the first Kannada record. The 
meaning of isi/a is not clear. It has generally been taken to be a generic expression 
for a city or the name of a specific city. The consensus now is that word is perhaps 
a derivative of isil, signifying a fortified settlement and having its cognate in the 
eyil occurring in Tamil Sangam texts. There is no attested use of isi/ or isila in 
Kannada, and for this reason M. B. Neginahala refuses to acknowledge it as a 
Kannada word.” Neginahala identifies a handful of other Dravidian words in 
inscriptions between the first century BCE and the third century CE, such as 
nadu or ndatain the Prakrit natapati, patti and ur or uraas place name suffixes in 
Mattapatti and Sambaliva-ira, respectively, and madana (mudana), the Kannada 
word signifying the eastern direction.*? What Neginahala does not tell us is that 
in three of these instances, ndta, ura, and mudana, the usage carries the Kannada 
syntactic form for the genitive case. Neginahala notices a few more instances of 
this kind. The occasional occurrence of Dravidian words with a Kannada syntax 
is different from the Mallohalli Copperplates of Avinita, where we meet with 
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the first sentence-long use of Kannada. Our examination of the evidence on 
Kannada must begin with Avinita’s record. 

The Mallohalli grant is interesting in several respects. One, it identifies the 
recipient of the grant as belonging to a village in a locality (Tipptru in Marugere 
Rastra), as opposed to the practice in vogue at the time of identifying him by 
his gotra. Two, the genitive case used is uniformly the short a, as in marugereya, 
tippura, and mélura, and not the long 4 found in several later records. The greater 
use of 4 in inscriptions from the seventh and eighth centuries has often been 
taken as evidence for the use of @ historically antedating a.*4 The Mallohalli 
Plates urge us to be cautious about this evolutionist approach. Three, the use 
of the expression vedenel with the initial v is striking. No Dravidian word with 
an initial v survives in Kannada today. Linguists generally identify a historical 
transition from v to b and argue that v > b was not complete even in the early 
tenth century, where the initial v at times found its way into the inscriptions.” 
This is another piece of evolutionist wisdom that we must be sceptical of, for 
both forms existed from very early times. The Halmidi Inscription writes balgalcu 
with an initial b and vittar with an initial v. 

The Halmidi Inscription makes for interesting reading in the light of the 
discussion on the use of Kannada in Avinita’s grant.2° Halmidi, where the 
inscription was found, is located 10 kilometres to the north-northwest of Béliru 
in a beeline and 1s kilometres to the west-northwest of Halébidu, two villages that 
were to rise as seats of Hoysala power in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. We 
shall call this the Béliru area. The village is in the midst of a rich agrarian belt in 
interior south Karnataka. Although the fertility of the region is no match to the 
ones obtaining in the Deccan Trap belts further north or in the Kavéri, Krsna, 
and Gédavari deltas on the east coast, agrarian relations had evolved here by the 
sixth century into forms complex enough to give rise to at least nine entrenched 
localities. Among them were the powerful Séndraka and Bana. Both figure in the 
Halmidi Inscription. Tagare was another important locality, and the village that 
lent it the name was only ts kilometres south-southeast of Halmidi. Along with 
Amaniya, Nandyala, and Simbala, Tagare was conferred the status of the four 
samantas (catussamanta) in the Hasana Plates of the Ganga king Madhavavarman 
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III.*7 Naridavile (mentioned in the Halmidi Inscription), Dévalge, and Vallavi 
(both mentioned in the Hasana Plates) were the other three localities, the last 
named being an 8,000 locality (astasahasra visaya).”* 

Surplus from the Béltru area was large enough by contemporary standards 
to attract the Kadambas of Banavasi, the Ganigas of Kolara, and the Pallavas of 
Kaficipuram. All three houses tried to control the area with varying degrees of 
failure. In the fifth century, Madhavavarman III had built a new town called 
Safigamapura in Séndraka Visaya and granted five villages in Vallavi 8,000 to 
twenty-two brahmana peasant-proprietors” as salabhoga. The recipients were 
also placed in the joint charge of the four sa4mantas and the Manigramam, and 
were granted a tenth of the revenue from the trading group (nak/h Jara) of 
Kirumundaniri in Dévalge Visaya. It is this record that ends with the words 
kodalara nagamnana krtamidam. 

During the reign of Madhavavarman III, or shortly thereafter, the Pallavas 
made inroads into the Béliru area. Simhavarman II granted the agrahara of 
Valvilli to the brahmanas of the same villagers after creating superior rights in it. 
The grant was addressed to the naiyogikas, vallabhas, and vaisayikas of Séndraka 
Visaya.>° The Pallavas were not able to retain control over these areas for long. In 
the meantime, the Kadambas seem to have gained access to the region following 
the marriage of Madhavavarman II] to the sister of Krsnavarman I. Two grants 
made by Krsnavarman I have come to light from the Béliru area.** 

The Kadamba—Ganga nexus led to the evolution of a major trade route 
between Banavasi and Kolara that passed through the Béliru area. The oldest 
surviving Kannada epigraphs, including Halmidi and Mallohalli, occur at 
locations on this trade route. Sravanabelagola, lying to the east of the Bélaru 
area, arose as a pre-eminent node on this trade route and a pivotal centre for the 
use of Kannada in epigraphy. Separated from the Béliru area by the Kalukani 
Nadu outcrops between Hasana and Cannarayapattana, this sleepy-looking 
town had become a major junction in the trading circuit of Karnataka by 
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the sixth century. The eastern route lead to the cities of Manne, Kolara, and 
Kaficipuram, the northwestern route to Tagare, Sakkarepattana, and Banavasi, 
the southeastern route to Talakadu, the southwestern route to Saligrama and 
Punnadut, the northeastern route to Nidugallu, and the north-northwestern 
route to Nuggéhalli and Banavara. More networks developed in the centuries 
that followed. A seventh route towards the south, connecting Belagola with 
Varuna in Maisiiru via Tonaci in the Krsnarajapéte taluk of Mandya district, 
came into existence in the tenth century, and an eighth one towards the west, 
leading to Sakalésapura via Mosale, appeared in the eleventh. No other city in 
Karnataka—not even the otherwise redoubtable Puligere and Koppala—was 
connected so well to the leading political centres of the day. 

Sravanabelagola was one of the places where the use of Kannada in 
inscriptions came of age. The smaller of the two hills in the town, Candragiri, 
was the first to witness human activity ona substantial scale. The first inscription 
from Belagola is engraved on this hill. It is executed in sixth-century palaeography 
and composed in Sanskrit. The inscription says that the monk Bhadrabahu 
foresaw a twelve-year calamity in Ujjayini and left for the south with his entire 
sangha. Upon reaching Belagola, one of the monks, Prabhacandra, separated 
himself from the sarigha and embraced death by observing the rite of samadhi.* 
Inscriptions from a later date recall the visit of Bhadrabahu and Candragupta to 
Belagola. Benjamin Lewis Rice has suggested that Prabhacandra was perhaps the 
name adopted by Candragupta after he relinquished worldly life and entered the 
order. The inscription goes on to state that in the course of time, seven hundred 
monks embraced death on the small hill. 

Fifty-four inscriptions from the seventh century have survived in Belagola, 
of which forty-seven register the death of monks, nuns, and laity on the small 
hill. The remaining seven are in a state of damage. Their purports cannot be 
made out clearly. Considering what the forty-seven readable inscriptions have to 
say, it is not unsafe to infer that these were also records of deaths. Together, the 
fifty-four inscriptions record the death of fifty-six Jainas on Candragiri. Most of 
these inscriptions are in Kannada. They name a monk, a nun, or a lay devotee 
and state that they observed the vow of dying and passed away. The expressions 
for passing away, mudippidar and kdlam keydar, occur as stock phrases. The case 
endings and syntactic forms do not show uniformity. In the inscription recording 
the death of Jambunaygir, we find the verb ending engraved as mudippidar with 
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the end syllable shortened,* but in the case of Baladéva Guravadigal, we have 
mudippidar with the end syllable in an elongated form.3+ The use of the singular 
anand an instead of the honorific plural ar and ar was also known, kondan and 
éridan being the respective examples. There are instances where the ar/an and 
ar/an are replaced by on, as in muttidon, eredon, vamsadon, and oppidon.}® The 
verb endings occur in two more forms, am, as in adam,” and om, as in kididom.3* 
These wide variations are examples only of the singular—expressed as singular 
or honorific plural—and masculine gender. 

The use of multiple forms of word ending in the seventh-century 
Sravanabelagola inscriptions is not limited to the verb endings but extends to 
the cases as well. Variations are noticed in the genitive case, with a short a in 
guravadigala in some inscriptions®? and along ain guravadigala in others.*° The 
locative case is indicated by w/, as in paratadul, kalvappinul, and sailadul,* as well 
as by ol, as in... lagradol, tilthadol, and yogadol.* The form that went on to gain 
wide acceptance in the twentieth century, alli, is never used in Belagola before the 
tenth century, when it figures for the first time in the word kalbappinalli.* The 
use of alli is not altogether unknown before the tenth century. We come across 
avaralli in an inscription of Dhruva from Kanneliru near Kadapa in Andhra.*# 
There are examples for multiple forms of case endings appearing in the same 
inscription. In one such instance, the genitive case is indicated by the long 4 in 
panada and kittere...ya and with the short a in tammadigala.® 

The variations notwithstanding, certain trends can be noticed in seventh- 
century Sravanabelagola inscriptions, which must be attributed to the 
repetitive nature of their purports. The use of the elongated ar for verb ending 
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outnumbered the other forms. In locative cases, the preference was for u/ rather 
than o/.4° The repeated use of stock expressions for a limited activity seems to 
have led to a set of conventions that privileged some lexical and grammatical 
forms over others. 

A different trend is noticed in eighth- and ninth-century Kannada 
inscriptions from Banavasi 12,000, when the Rastrakitas established control 
over these areas. Here, there is greater diversity in the nature of the inscriptions, 
even as great regularity is noticed in recording the name of the king, the chief 
of the nadu, and the head of the village. The records register land endowments, 
the grant of transit toll, and the construction of water tanks. There is also a 
high concentration of hero stones and tablets commemorating the gift of cattle 
(gosasa, Skt. gosahasra) here. 

The first Rastrakiita inscription from Banavasi 12,000 is the Hattimattir 
Inscription of the time of Krsna I, which is also the first Rastraktita inscription 
from Karnataka. In this record, the genitive case occurs as a (surageyura, 
tammuttirbbara) as well as 4 (bhatarara, maltivura).” An inscription from 
Muttalli uses the word magan for a son, while another inscription from the 
same place uses magam.*® Both belong to the period of Gévinda II. Unlike in 
Sravanabelagola, the inscriptions from Banavasi 12,000 areas show a greater 
tendency of using multiple grammatical forms in the same record. A Mantagi 
inscription of the time of Krsna I has both on (adon) and an (nirisidan) in the 
verb ending,*? a Muttalli inscription of the time of Govinda II has an (éridan), 
am (kattisidam), and on (satton) for the same, and another Muttalli inscription 
of Dhruva’s time has a (mdcovajana) as well as 4 (kundamugeya) for the genitive 
case.°° In the Gundagatti Inscription of the time of Govinda III, the verb ending 
occurs as an on two occasions (nirisidan, madidan) and as on once (baredon). 
The form seen in Dhruva’s Narégallu Inscription is an (éridan),* but his Kachavi 
Inscription has an (kottan) as well as on (kidisidon). 
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There are differences in the use of accusative case as well. At one place, we have 
um (pannircchasiranum),* at another place an (sunkaman),* and at a third place, 
a combination of wm and an (pannichcasiranuman).°° All three usages are from 
the time of Dhruva. A fourth form of the accusative case figuring in inscriptions 
of his time is an (bhumiyan).” The variety of purports in the Banavasi 12,000 
inscriptions provide for the use of dative and ablative cases too. Little can be said 
about them, as surviving examples are very few. The ablative case occurs as in in 
three inscriptions, one as kaiyin and the other two as chayeyin.>* Dative cases are 
also few and generally occur as ge, kadonge, kottavargge, kadange, mariyabbege, 
naygange, and ...ge.°° In one case, it occurs as kke, a form that was to become the 
accepted case ending for neuter genders ending with a. In this case, however, 
the expression is mahajanakke,°° which refers to a corporate body of elites. A 
contemporary inscription from Cikkamadhure in the Citradurga district uses 
this form for a temple of Siva, Sivalayakke.© 

Variations are noticed in lexical expressions as well, even when the form 
adopted is stereotypical. The aforeentioned use of bhumtyan for the earth over 
which the king ruled is otherwise rare. The expression that generally occurs is 
prthvi rajyam. Inscriptions that mention the chief Marakkarasar show wide 
variations. In one inscription, the chief is said to be ruling the land, nelandle, in 
another as ruling the locality, naddle, in a third record as ruling over Banavasi 
12,000, banvasi pannircchasiramale, and in a fourth record as ruling over the 
locality of Banavasi, banavasi nadale.™ 

It is interesting to note that inscriptions from the Gadaga district invariably 
use on, as in kotton,©? kondon, and sandon®* as the verb ending before the time 
of Amoghavarsa I. No other form of verb ending is used here. This should not 
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be regarded as a regional trait. It appears to have been a form made popular by 
the Badami Calukya scribes. The Badami Calukyas held control over these areas 
at least from the time of Pulakési II. Gadaga district, consisting of the erstwhile 
Puligere 300 and large parts of Belvola 300, shared boundaries with the Badami 
Calukya heartland and was more easily susceptible to influences from the 
royal centre. But things might not have been really a question of geographical 
proximity. Forms privileged in the Badami Calukya centres are noticed even 
in the Havéri district. The use of the long 4 and ¢ are found in an inscription 
from Adiru in the Havéri district from the time of the last Badami Calukya 
king, Kirtivarman II (ca. 750). Here, 4 occurs as the ending in the accusative 
(pandivuraman, idan) and genitive (karmmagalurd, paralura) cases and 6 as 
verb ending (ittor, kidippor).® 

The limited use of Kannada in inscriptions of northern Karnataka during 
the Badami Calukya times might have created more uniformity in forms of 
expression due to the dependence on a limited pool of composers and engravers. 
At the same time, the remarkable levels of uniformity in lexical and grammatical 
usage in inscriptions from royal centres such as Pattadakallu and Badami might 
have resulted from the state’s policy of standardized use of language. An eighth- 
century inscription from the Jambulinga temple of Badami demonstrates the 
nature of uniformity in the use of syntaxes, verb endings, and case endings. 
The preference is for a long 4 for genitive (adhisthanada, sammagarara) and 
accusative (kavalteydn) cases, as well as verb endings in the plural (viztar). In this 
inscription, the verb in the singular occurs as padedon with a short 0.°° Another 
eighth-century inscription from the same place uses on as a verb ending in 
odduvon and kattuvon.*” We see a pattern here. Verb endings have the short 0 in 
the singular and the long din plural (ittor, kidippor).®* The short 0 is adopted even 
when the subject is singular but addressed in honorific plural. In the reference to 
Vikramaditya II as the king who sacked Kafici, we find the expression pardjisidor, 
not parajisidor.©? The rule-bound syntactic formations and case and verb endings 
of the Badami Calukya epigraphs are conspicuous by the contrast they present 
with the flexibility in the Sravanabelagola and Banavasi 12,000 inscriptions. A 
few examples from Pattadakallu should illustrate this point further. 
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An inscription from the Viripaksa temple of Pattadakallu has the long ain 
the genitive cases, pardjisidora, déviyara, vinnanigald, and diseya, but uses the 
short aat the end for verbs, madida and visayada.”° Another inscription from the 
same place repeats this pattern with déviyara, prthiviya, and binndnigala for the 
genitive case and madida for a verb.”' The accusative case in this inscription ends 
invariably with a long 4n, as in dégulaman, idan, and parvvaruman. Variations 
to this pattern are at times noticed. We come across the genitive sivadigala and 
lokésvarada with a short a and the verb geydon with a long 0. All three occur in 
the same inscription.”* But then, this inscription does not use any of the case 
endings or verb endings standardized in other contemporary epigraphs from 
Pattadakallu, which indicates that the scribe was either not from the Badami 
Calukya heartland or was exercising a choice for whatever reasons. The same can 
be said of an inscription where on two occasions, masculine common nouns 
ended with am rather than an, nartakam and magam, although the masculine 
proper noun appeared with the an, Acalan.”3 The masculine proper noun had 
an am ending in one recorded case, Duggamaram.’4 Save these exceptions, the 
form that was uniformly used in the Badami Calukya inscriptions was an for 
masculine common nouns, pitamahan, acaryan, putran, and magan,”> as well 
as for masculine proper nouns, Gundan, Damédaran, Pullappan, Arjunan, 
and Indran.”° 

The three instances that we examined so far, namely Sravanabelagola 
of the seventh century, Banavasi 12,000 of the early Rastrakiita times (ca. 
760-814), and Badami Calukya inscriptions of the late seventh and early eighth 
centuries, help us to draw a few tentative conclusions. Wide variations are 
noticed in Sravanabelagola and the areas falling under Banavasi 12,000, but in 
Sravanabelagola, a few standard forms had begun to emerge, which was perhaps 
due to the limited nature of activities recorded in the inscriptions, which enabled 
repetitions. The Banavasi 12,000 inscriptions were more diverse in their purports 
and continued to elude standardization. Contrary to these, the Badami Calukya 
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inscriptions showed high levels of standardization. In the absence of well-defined 
conventions of grammar, it was possible for syntaxes and other grammatical 
usages to occur in numerous forms. Regional variations in the usages might 
have existed, but the absence of established conventions is likely to have made 
the variations flexible and susceptible to constant transformation. The repetitive 
quality of the purports and the closer presence of the state enabled the rise of 
standardized forms with implicit rules governing the choice of grammatical 
forms in the Badami Calukya epigraphs. 

An additional feature of inscriptions from the Badami Calukya heartland 
was that they were crafted carefully to domesticate the use of Sanskrit words 
into Kannada. A comparison with inscriptions from other parts of the region 
will make this feature of language use obvious. The older Halmidi Inscription 
used long Sanskrit compounds in the prasasti mode to which verb or case 
endings in Kannada were added. The result was a text in which Sanskrit figured 
alongside Kannada with no organic unity. Thus, there were expressions like 
srimat kadambapan tyagasampannan, bhatari kulamala vyoma taradhinathan, 
daksinapatha bahusata havanavahadul, pasupradhana sauryyodyamabhariton, 
and so on.’7 While this pattern continued to be used extensively with regular 
lexical modifications, an alternative trend was noticed in the famous Kappe 
Arabhatta Inscription of Badami, which avoided long compounds in Sanskrit 
and used shorter words with Kannada verb and case endings, enabling easier 
absorption of Sanskrit words into Kannada.7* Expressions such as sistajana 
priyan, kastajana varjitan, kaliyuga viparitan, sadhuge sadhu, madhuryange 
madhuryyam, badhippa, kalige, and ahitarkkal were of a quality that made 
them easier to find their way into Kannada and gain wide currency. This trend 
was seen in a number of Badami inscriptions, where usages like malakararege,”” 


désam geydonge dandam,®° ranadol,* padayugakke,* bhimiya,® désadol,*+ 
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anéka taru sakala pravara sailangalim,® prasadam,**° mahajanam,*’ and so on, 
occurred. Most of these words were being used for the first time in Kannada 
epigraphs, which made their role in the lexical enrichment of the language 
foundational as it were. 

A new phase began in the history of Kannada in the long reign of 
Amoghavarsa I (814-80), when major changes took place in grammatical as well 
as lexical usages. The long @in the genitive and accusative cases as well as in verb 
endings was discontinued, which is unlikely to have transpired from any cause 
other than a conscious royal decision to put to an end a convention that the 
Badami Calukyas had favoured. Amodghavarsa’s Ranébenniru Inscription had 
déviya, kereya, ganada, and kériya with the short a for the genitive case, with a 
solitary tontaddin the long 4 form.** Even this latter exception is not found in his 
inscriptions from Arasinaguppi (mdsada, kiruguppudira, goravara),®® Hivina 
Hipparagi (kannapérena, bhattara, deseya),°° Siggavi (masada, elpunuseya, 
mulasthanada, madévara, bhatarara),” and other places. Already in the time 
of Dhruva, an inscription from the Virapaksa temple of Pattadakallu had used 
deéviyara, dégulada, and poddiya with consistency in the use of the short a. 
But the long 4 was noticed in other inscriptions from Dhruva’s reign, such 
as the Alampura Inscription (bhatarara, bhatarakiya, ammayyagala) and the 
Laksmésvara Inscription (purigereyd, kériya).°? Under Améghavarsa, its use 
ceased almost completely, not only in areas under his rule but also in the territory 
of the Gangas whom he had subdued and forced into a matrimonial alliance 
with him. The changes were not confined to the genitive and accusative cases. 
The use of w/in the locative case was stopped, and o/ accepted as the standard 
case form. Similarly, an and am were made the accepted form of verb endings 
for a masculine subject, the om noticed earlier in Sravanabelagola accepted,4 
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and the new 6m® introduced. The use of a and on was considerably reduced 
with the result that they went into oblivion by the end of the tenth century. 
The standard form of the Badami Calukyas, on, was completely discarded in 
Amoghavarsa’s time. 

One event from Améghavarsa’s years in power, more than anything else, 
changed Kannada’s trajectory of evolution for all times to come. This was the 
composition of Srivijaya’s Kavirajamargam, a project dear to the king. The 
literary paradigm that it established was to remain the only one to be in force 
in Kannada for nearly three centuries when in the twelfth century the vacanas 
of the sarana saints, the ragales of Harihara, and the satpadis of Raghavanka 
challenged the paradigm and instituted new ones in its place. But the impact of 
the Kavirajamargam was not limited to literary texts. It was felt on inscriptions 
too, and in consequence, the lexical and grammatical choices exercised by the 
text had a lasting impression on the language. 

Widely regarded as the first literary text in Kannada, the Kavirajamargam 
was primarily a text on poetics, but it had a number of injunctions relating to 
language and grammar. The usages that it adopted were themselves implicit 
injunctions as it were. The case and verb endings in the text were well in keeping 
with the standardizations noticed in inscriptions of Améghavarsa’s time. There 
was no w/in it for the locative case. The form was always ol (uradol, manasadol, 
udaradol, srtado], and so on). Srivijaya used it with great frequency throughout 
the text, as if with a resolve. With respect to the use of the short a or the long 
4 in genitive and accusative cases, he had specific injunctions. We have noticed 
the decline in the use of the long 4 from inscriptions of this time. Srivijaya held 
that both long and short forms are permissible and must be deployed with 
wisdom.” The examples that he gives for the long Zand short a for the genitive 
case are as below: 


nrpana nrpanandanana nrpavadhuvar neredu sukhadolire kaikonda- 
ttaparimita ragamerdeyam nypabandhavarasu putrarauparijanada keleya 
nrpana narapalatanayana nrpavadhuvar neredu sukhadinire kaikonda- 
ttaparimita ragamerdeyam nrpatisanabhibala bandhujanada keleya®* 
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In respect of the accusative case, Srivijaya held that when it occurs at the 
end of the verse, it must be long, but elsewhere it is free to choose between 
either from.%? This rule might have, in principle, extended to the genitive 
case as well. What is of interest for our purpose is that there are no instances 
of the long form in the Kavirajamargam itself, except in illustrations such as 
the above, and in its use at the end of a line, such as avagunada in one verse'°° 
and munindrana in another.” The use of 4 at the end of a line was inevitable 
because beginning with the Kavirajamargam, poetry in Kannada chose only 
such quatrains and couplets that had the long syllable at the end of every line, 
a practice that reigned supreme for nearly three centuries before the sarana 
saints and Harihara overthrew it. But the use of @ that the Kavirajamargam 
had limited to the end of the line was to become an established convention that 
no Savana or Harihara could reverse. 

Implicit injunctions were made in lexical choices as well. For instance, the 
letter a that occurred after a short first syllable in Sanskrit words were rendered 
/a, as in kala, vilasini, nalinotpala, ali, and tala,'°* but when followed by a long 
syllable or two short syllables at the beginning, the original form were retained, 
as in vikalpa, lola, kala, lilalasa, kapila, and upalaksanam.'® The initial la in a 
Sanskrit word, in both short and long forms, would remain /a, as in loka, laukika, 
laksyamum, and laksanam.'°+ 

Srivijaya had numerous explicit injunctions about lexical usages. He 
declared that expressions like podavipati, goravanene, pélvodeyadu, adekarisi, 
kabbigar dur, haduvasu, maresettisu, emmudiyolam, and arge were old Kannada 
(palagannadam) forms.'®> These, Srivijaya held, were appealing in old poetry, 
but its continued use was as dull as the desire for lovemaking in an old woman 
who masquerades as a bride (jaradvadhu).'°6 Srivijaya forbids the use of double 
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adverbs for the same subject, as it was like driving a calf towards the udder of 
two cows at once.'°7 An example to this flaw was: 


parivara varavanitaparivrtan aramaneyol arasambarataladol 
vara taraparigata sasadharanantoppire vinddadindurumudadim'* 


A king in his palace, playfully and most joyfully surrounded by his people 
and concubines, resembled the moon encircled by the great stars. In correcting 
the ‘flaw’ here, Srivijaya split the last compound of the verse into two words 
and modified the second word to make the verse read: 


parivara varavanitaparivrtan aramaneyol arasambarataladol 
vara taraparigata sasadharanantoppire vinddadim janitamudam'? 


A king in his palace, joyfully surrounded by his people and concubines, 
resembled the moon playfully encircled by the great stars. Our theorist also held 
that Kannada had no supporting endings for such Sanskrit avyaya expressions 
as aharahah, uccairnicaib, muhurmubuh, itasthatah, punabpunah, antarbahir, 
Aadiha, pradur, aho, and sahasa."° Their use would lead to the harsh sound of a 
percussion drum," as can be seen in the lines: 


balirantarupavanangalol aharaharahama parabhrtangaluliva ravangal 
sabasa talamala golisidavahé manangalanitastatam virahigala.”* 


The same words can be blended with Kannada expressions of a similar quality 
to make it sound like a sweet percussion drum in music."3 


bahirudyanantaradol sahasodita matta kokiloccair dhvanam 
muhurakarnise padedattaharnisam percanantarangakkenna™* 


Kavirajamargam, 2.9. 
108 Thid., 2.10. 
109 Thid., 2.12. 
no Thid., 1.52. 
™ Thid., 1.53. 
™ Tbid., 1.54. 
3 Tbid., 1.55. 
"4 Thid., 1.56. 
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Through the varied injunctions of its own and the tenets of poetics that it 
borrowed from Dandi and Bhamaha, the Kavirajamargam set the standards 
for the literary and epigraphic use of Kannada. From now on, inscriptions in 


116 


Sravanabelagola would mention tilthadol,"5 bandisidar,"© madisidar,"7 and 


bhatarara'’ in scrupulous adherence to the rule. There would be no avvegala,"” 
siddhiyan,”° and sailaman™ anymore, as was the case in the seventh and the 
eighth centuries. The state had legislated the use of existing speech forms into 
a political praxis as it were, and in the course of it produced a language. And in 
this form, power was not merely a force exercised from without. In its form as 
language, it was now an identity and a part of being. 

This, in effect, is the story of the rise of the Kannada language. We must 
posit in the light of this discussion that Kannada as a language came of age 
during the nearly seven-decade long rule of Amoghavarsa I in the ninth century. 
This is not a new discovery as it were. Kannada academia recognizes the reign 
of Améghavarsa I and the composition of the Kavirajamargam in this period 
as turning points in the history of the language. The process itself has not been 
systematically explored yet, save in a brilliant short paper by M. M. Kalburgi, but 
here as elsewhere, Kalburgi disappoints us deeply by his brevity and sketchiness 
in presenting what is otherwise an important thesis. The other weakness of 
Kalburgi’s, namely Kannada pride, is also on display in the rhetorical flourishes 
that are scattered across the paper. Shorn of these, here is what Kalburgi has to say. 
In the ninth century, the Kannada language underwent the following changes: 


1. The Kannada-Sanskrit ratio in the inscriptions change from 1:3 to 1:1. 

2. Royal elegies and royal grants came to be composed in Kannada. 

3. The impassiveness of Kannada inscriptions makes way for rich literary 
quality. 

4. Short proses and occasional verses make way for longer texts involving 
the mix of prose and verse akin to campu texts. 

5. Verse made rapid advances putting prose behind. 


™ EC) 2, no. 78. 
Ibid., nos 60, 241. 
47 Tbid., no. 67. 
48 Thid., no. 68. 
49 Tbid., no. 129. 
Po Thid., no. 124. 
™ Tbid., no. 89. 
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6. Unlike inscriptions of the pre-Kavirajamargam era where not more 
than sixty verses are found cumulatively, up to 40 per cent of each 
inscription were now in verse. 

7. The haywire presentation of the object of description in the inscription 
is now gone, and the descriptions systematically structured. 

8. The characters are large in size and finer in execution, engraved on 


polished tablets instead of rough rock surfaces.’ 


This is a fairly comprehensive description, but Kalburgi does not reflect 
upon the manner in which these changes were brought into effect. We learn 
from our examination of the evidence that the evolution of the language was 
assisted by two key factors. One, the emergence of a new form of life largely 
comprising routine and repetitive activities—be it agriculture, trade, rituals, or 
acts of munificence such as building temples and making land grants—and the 
repeated use of speech forms to represent them enabled the development of a 
distinct and cohesive language. The medium in which the representations took 
place was the script. Modes of repetitive language use other than the script were 
also possible. We learn from contemporary Tamil inscriptions that a considerable 
body of the corpus that makes up the Alvar and Nayanar religious poetry was 
regularly recited in temples. Comparable examples do not exist in Karnataka 
before the late twelfth century. It must, however, be acknowledged that the 
performance mode of repetition was not an alternative to script but a mode 
that complemented and depended on script. Two, the advent of prescriptive 
grammar through texts such as the Kavirajamargam invested language with a 
fixity and finiteness that gave a definite character to the language and enabled 
the development of politically self-conscious languages in a region where only 
several flexible speech forms existed before. Thus, the Kannada language was a 
product of the transformation of existing speech forms through the agency of 
script and prescriptive grammar. Other vernacular languages that appeared in 
India are not likely to have been different, although we must wait for comparable 
studies on their evolution to validate this proposition. 


* Kalburgi (zo10: vol. 2, p. 27). 


11 Religious Identities in Times of Indumauli’s 
Grief 


Sometime towards the end of eleventh century, a devotee of Siva pulled down a 
Jaina temple (basadi) in Puligere—the present-day Laksméévara in the Gadaga 
district of Karnataka—and installed an image of Somanatha in its place. He was a 
merchant and came from Saurastra. We do not know his name. Kannada sources 
call him Adayya, an unlikely name for a Saurastran merchant. The event seems 
to have caused great unrest in the region, perhaps even bloodshed, if latter-day 
accounts are to be believed. It certainly captured the Saivite imagination, and 
over the centuries, it has been recounted several times, mostly in ‘Virasaiva’ 
hagiographies.' 

Over half'a century after the destruction of the basadi at Puligere, a similar 
incident took place at Abbaliru—in the neighbouring Havéri district—in which 
Jainas apparently tried to desecrate the Brahmésvara temple. Ekanta Ramayya, a 
devotee of Siva, prevented the desecration by performing a miracle. He severed 
his own head and put it back again to the consternation of the Jainas assembled 
there, after taking it on a procession for seven days.” The Kalactri king Bijjala 
II is said to have honoured Ramayya for performing this spectacle. Like the 
merchant from Saurastra, the saviour of Abbaliru has attained a pride of place 
in hagiographic literature.' 


' This account need not be accepted in its entirety. The Somanatha temple at LaksméSvara 
shows few signs of destruction or rebuilding. On the other hand, the Sankha basadi of 
the town is of greater antiquity and carries extensive signs of rebuilding. This basadi 
is likely to have been the scene of action, but it was not converted into a Siva temple. 
A parallel tradition credits a certain Somanna with installing the Siva image in the 
basadi. This is recorded in works like the Basavapurana, the Cannabasavapurana, the 
Virasaivamrtapurana, the Gururajacaritra, the Palkurike Somésvarapurdana, and so on. 
For a comparative discussion of the evidence, see Kalburgi (2010: vol.1, pp. 322-32). 

> Ekantaramitandegala Ragale, 231-380. On Ramayya, see Ben-Herut (2012). 


w 


These are not rare instances from this period. A number of temples are known to have 
been destroyed in sectarian conflicts in the region. For an overview, see Kalburgi (2010: 


vol. 3, pp. 36-51). 
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Devotees of Siva, like Adayya and Ekanta Ramayya, were known in the 


Kannada-speaking region as saranas or protégés of Siva. Harihara (ca. 175), one 


of the greatest ever poets of the Deccan region, was their first hagiographer.* 


He was a junior contemporary of many saranas such as Basava, Allama Prabhu, 


Cannabasava, Akkamahadévi, Madivala Macayya, and so on, who are known 


today for the vacanas they composed.’ According to Harihara, the saranas 


4 


un 


There is no consensus on the date of Harihara, although most scholars tend to place 
him in the early thirteenth century. Our suggestion of an earlier date is borne out by 
the following considerations. Verses from his Girijakalyanam figure in Mallikarjuna’s 
anthology, the Szktisudharnavam, which was completed in 1245. A date later than 
1245 for Harihara is, therefore, ruled out. An inscription from Davanagere, dated 
1224, states that Polalva Dandanatha had composed the Haricaritra in the satpadi 
metre. Now, according to tradition and modern scholarly consensus, the use of full- 
length kavyas in satpadi was an innovation made by Raghavanka. Tradition identified 
him as ‘the master who established satpadi’ (satpadisamsthapanacarya). We must, 
therefore, place Raghavanka’s works before 1224. Thus, a date of 175 is reasonable 
for Harihara, Raghavanka’s maternal uncle. Besides, we also have the evidence of 
the Padmarajapurana of Padmananka (ca. 1400), which is a hagiographic account 
of Harihara’s contemporary, Kereya Padmarasa. Harihara and Padmarasa lived in the 
Hoysala court of Narasimha Ballala (that is, Narasimha I, r. 1152-73) at Dorasamudram. 
Padmananka was a ninth-generation descendent of Padmarasa, which places Padmarasa 
(and therefore Harihara) in the late twelfth century. A further piece of evidence is that 
Padmarasa was the grandson of SakaléSa Madarasa, a senior contemporary of Basava 
(d. 1167). If a birth date between ca. 1080 and ca. 1100 is accepted for Madarasa, then 
it can be safely held that the young Padmarasa and Harihara entered the service of 
Narasimha I between ca. 160 and ca. 170 and that Harihara, who retired to Hampi 
after serving at the Hoysala court for a few years, was active as a Saiva poet in ca. 175. 
The word vacana can mean many things, from ‘speech’ to ‘a promise kept’. But in 
the eleventh- and twelfth-century literary context, it was used to mean ‘prose’ in the 
dominant campu (Sanskrit camp) works, which deployed a mix of prose and poetry. 
Early hagiographers like Harihara speak of these compositions as gita, ‘songs’. Instances 
include Basavarajadévara Ragale, 9.195-207, 10, sicane; and Mahadéviyakkana Ragale, 
7.196. But the use of the word vacana for these compositions was not unknown. 
Harihara’s nephew Raghavanka refers to it in Siddharamacaritra, 9.20, 9.27, 9.38. The 
word attained popularity in the course of the compilation of the vacanas in the fifteenth 
century, wherein they were embedded into narrative texts in the form of dialogues 
between the savanas. Each vacana in the narrative was preceded by the statement that 
when so-and-so happened or when Savana A made a statement, Sarana B uttered the 
following vacana, literally ‘words’. The repeated use of this expression on hundreds of 
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were part of Siva’s entourage (gaya) in his abode, Kailasa. Indumauli (Siva) was 
aggrieved by their sensual lapses and sent them to earth to live a life of carnal 
fulfilment. They also had a religious mission to accomplish, and the incidents at 
Puligere and Abbaliru were part of this mission. But latter-day narratives, mostly 
from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, have been zealous in sanitizing the 
lives of the saranas, as protégés of Siva were now believed to be too infallible to 
fall prey to sensual calls. The authors of these works held that Indumauli’s grief 
was caused by the destruction of dharma on earth and that it was the mission 
of the savanas to restore the lost world.® Adayya and Ramayya were participants 
in this sacred mission. 

Adayya might have been the subject of legends by the time Harihara 
composed a poem on him. Nearly a century separates the merchant from the 
poet. Ramayya on the other hand was closer in time to the poet. It is likely that 
Harihara was already born when the Abbaliru incident occurred. He might 
also have had access to first-hand, eyewitness accounts of it. Harihara composed 
numerous hagiographic poems of varying length on the lives of the Nayanars” 
of Tamil Nadu and the savanas of Karnataka in the rhythmic raghata metres 
in what is called the vagale genre.* The vagales on the saranas were original in 
composition, although they might have been drawn from accounts that had 


occasion within these texts doubtless played a major role in transforming the expression 
vacana into a genre. Ramanujan (1973) and Shivaprakash (2010) are accessible English 
translations of select vacanas. 

The expression ‘from Indumauli’s grief’ (éndumauliya besanadinda) occurs in Bhima’s 
Basavapurana, 2.56. The idea of Siva being in grief seems to have been generally 
accepted (although the narratives present Siva in a pleasant mood with no signs of grief 
as such). We come across ‘Indudhara’s grief? (indudharana besanam) in Raghavanka’s 
Somandathacaritra, 1, sacane, and ‘Hara’s grief (harana besanam) in Harihara’s 
Basavarajadévara Ragale, 2. 

7 Sundaramartti, the ninth-century Saiva saint of Tamil Nadu, identified sixty-three 
Saiva saints—who lived between the sixth and the ninth centuries in the region—as 
Nayanars, perhaps in response to the identification and canonization of sixty-three holy 
men as salakapurusas by the Jainas. Intriguingly though, the greatest of Tamil Saiva 
saint poets, Manikyavacagar, does not figure in this list of Nayanars. The hagiographies 
of the Nayanars are compiled in Cékkilar’s Periyapuranam. 

The use of vagale was found in the early campu works of tenth-century poets such 
as Pampa, as well as in inscriptions, such as the eleventh-century prasasti of the Jaina 
monk Indrakirti (Hagaribommanahalli 15, KUES, 1. However, Harihara was the first 


to use vagale to compose full-length poems. 
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come into circulation by the late twelfth century. Those on the Nayanars had a 
longer history; these legends circulated similarly in various temple networks and 
centres of pilgrimage and were geographically extensive in their transmission. 
They had already been reduced to writing in Tamil in Cekkilar’s Periyapuranam 
(c. 1140), the pre-eminent text of Nayanar hagiography. One hundred and eight 
ragales of Harihara are now extant. Modern scholarship identifies a significant 
number of them as spurious. The Adayyana Ragale on Adayya and the Ekanta 
Ramitandeya Ragale on Ekanta Ramayya are regarded as actual works of 
Harihara’s.? 

The Puligere and Abbaliru incidents have been recounted in numerous 
latter-day literary works in Kannada, where they have assumed metonymic 
proportions, exemplifying Saivism’s triumph over Jainism. The story of 
Ramayya is recorded in an undated inscription as well.’° While his life became 
the subject of an entire hagiographic kavya, which Santa Nirafijana composed in 
the mid seventeenth century, a similar account of Adayya’s journey to Puligere 
was written in the late twelfth century by no less a figure than Raghavanka, a 
redoubtable presence in the region’s history of letters, who honed his literary 
skill under the great Harihara, his maternal uncle. In fact, Siddhanafjésa, a 
contemporary of Santa Nirafijana, did for Raghavanka what Santa had done for 
Ramayya. In 1672, he completed the Raghavankacarite, a full-length hagiographic 
kavya on the poet. 

There is an interesting episode in Raghavanka’s Somanathacaritra, which 
forms an ideal starting point for our discussion. Adayya hails from a prosperous 
mercantile family in Saurastra. Soon after his marriage, he leaves home on a 
trading tour of the south. During his sojourn at Puligere, he meets a girl called 
Padmavati." Her bewitching beauty mesmerizes him. The girl is also drawn 


9 See Ben-Herut (2015) for a discussion on the cross-influences and connections across 
regions and languages, through which the legends were circulated. 

© EL, 5; pp- 213-65. 

™ Note that Padmavati is the name of a major Jaina deity. A Jaina image of Padmavati is 
found in Kendhuli near Bhuvanésvar in Odisha, believed to be the place where Jayadéva 
(of the Gitagovinda fame) was born. The image seems to have been appropriated by 
the Vaisnavas after the decline of Jainism in the region. Jayadéva perhaps worshipped 
Padmavati, which is hinted in the prologue to the Gitagovinda: vagdévata carita citrita 
cittasadma / padmavati caranacarana cakravarti, but legends from a later date regard 
Padmavati as Jayadéva’s wife. So the story goes, Jayadéva composed the Gitagovinda in 
the temple of Jagannatha in Puri (about 60 kilometres from Kendhili) and Padmavati, 
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towards our hero by his charisma. They fall in love at once, and in no time 
Padmavati’s friends arrange for the two to make love. The lovers spend many 
days in intense lovemaking. One day, braced by his intention to marry Padmavati, 
Adayya asks her whose daughter she was and of which family (ka) and of what 
faith (samaya) she belongs. Padmavati replies that she belongs to the Jaina faith 
(jainamata). Adayya is shocked by the reply. It throws him into deep shame 
and sorrow, for he had unwittingly fallen in love with a girl who was not only a 
non-devotee (bhavi, literally ‘worldly’) but also of another faith (parasamaye). 
To have a wife who professed another faith is not merely unthinkable but is, 
for the merchant, a very act of sin. He decides to desert Padmavati and plans 
to cunningly sneak out of Puligere. He is not successful. The girl learns of his 
designs. She falls at his feet crying, ‘I can’t live [without you]; kill me of take me 
with you.’ Adayya concedes eventually but not before convincing her to become 
a Saiva. The girl agrees. She marries Adayya after embracing Saivism under the 
counsel of the Acarya of Hdjésvara. Padmavati’s parents are scandalized. Her 
father Parisasetti cries: ‘[N]o one in our line (anvaya) had ever become a bhakia.... 
[Our] daughter has killed [and] brought disgrace on the glorious Jaina faith 
(hadulirda jinasamaya).”* 

This is an average story, the kinds of which are the staple of romances. There 
is much to be desired of it, as far as shedding light on the human condition 
with its perennial desires and woeful denouements are concerned. However, no 
mediocrity is forever deprived of redemption. The story of Adayya’s marriage 
to Padmavati had the fortune of reaching the hands of Raghavanka, a giant of 
high-mimetic poetry and one of the greatest poets that ever wrote in Kannada. 
With a forceful centring of the trope of valour, Raghavanka transformed the 
story into a tour de force of chivalrous piety. This, however, does not alter the 
fact that the story, in its bare essentials, has nothing special to offer: a man falls 


a brahmana dévadasi whom he had married, danced to its tunes. The name Padmavati 

figuring in the Adayya legend may have a similar dimension. 

Sémanathacaritra, 2.46-61. 

3 Bharata’s Natyasastra identified eight emotions or ‘essences’ (vasa) as central to an 
understanding of drama. The vira-rasa, that is, the emotion of valour, is one of them. 
Udbhata added a ninth emotion, santa, the tranquil, to the list in the late eighth/early 
ninth century. The vasa model was later extended to poetry, and informed poetics and 
literary practices for several centuries in pre-modern India. On the rasa theory, see 
Raghavan (1940). 
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in love with a girl from another faith and marries her after converting her to his 
own faith. Can there be something less intellectually rewarding? 

Things cease to be as plain and simple once the historian’s gaze falls upon 
it. The historian is professionally obligated to compare and contrast things in 
relation to time and, in the present instance, to ask if it was possible for a man 
in India to marry a woman after converting her to his faith in, say, the fourth 
century, or the sixth century, or the ninth century. The sources of information, 
available for scrutiny, are not reassuring on this count. No such instances are 
recorded in any South Asian texts or documents before the twelfth century—not 
once, to be sure. How, then, did this become possible in the twelfth century? 
It is in enabling us to ask this question that Raghavanka’s account becomes 
significant, as far as the purposes of the present discussion are concerned. 

The story of Adayya and Padmavati brings to light a momentous 
transformation in the nature of religious identities that occurred during this 
period. It enables us to raise a set of fundamental questions concerning such 
identities in particular and religious practices in general. The episode narrated 
here is compelling because it presents the historian with a drastically different 
picture of religious identities in the Indian subcontinent when contrasted 
to earlier times. PadmAvati’s statement that she is a Jaina is one of the earliest 
instances from the subcontinent’s literature where a layperson is identified 
as belonging to a particular religion without being initiated into it either as a 
renouncer or as a listener/worshipper (sravaka/updsaka) but by the simple fact 
of being born to parents who profess that faith. Such identities were unknown 
in the subcontinent’s history before the twelfth century. They were altogether 
new in ethic, substance, and modes of representation. As a matter of fact, the 
only known pre-Raghavanka references to the uninitiated lot being identified 
by their religion did not antedate the poet by more than half a century. Literary 
instances include those found in some of the vagales of Harihara: the reference 
to Naranakramita, Saurabhatta, and Visnupeddi, the Kalaciri king Bijjala II’s 
ministers, as Vaisnavas in Basavarajadévara Ragale,'* and a similar allusion to 
an unnamed Cola king in Révanasiddhésvarana Ragale.” Besides, there are not 
more than half a dozen references to Vaisnavas in epigraphic records, none of 
them older than the twelfth century.’® A clearly discernible transformation in the 


4 Basavarajadévara Ragale, 8. 
'S Révanasiddhésvara Ragale, 1.113. 
© At about the same time (ca. 1200), a hagiography of Narépa (1016-1100)—the 
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structure of religious identities had occurred by the early decades of the twelfth 
century. The vagales of Harihara and the Periyapuranam of Cékkilar exemplify 
this transformation. In Parisasetti’s lament that ‘our daughter has brought 
disgrace on our faith’, we have one of earliest instances of a family identified 
by its religious persuasion. A family of believers is now inheriting a religious 
identity. For the first time, Raghavanka narrates the story of a man who finds 
himself at fault for having fallen in love with a woman, and decides to desert 
her, because and only because she belonged to a rival faith. Never was such a 
story told before his time. And for the first time in the subcontinent’s history, 
Raghavanka speaks of conversion from one faith to another.” 

The historicity of the episode need not detain us here. Suffice it to say that 
such a narrative would have appeared weird, if not impossible, two centuries and 
a half before Raghavanka, when the great Pampa lived. Pampa’s Adipuranam 
(941 CE) recounts the life cycles (bhavas) of Adinatha until his accumulated 
karmas wither away and he attains kévalajnana to become the first Jaina 
tirthankara. It also gives an account of the lives of Adinatha’s sons, Bharata 
and Bahubali. The battle between the two brothers is celebrated in Jaina lore. 
Bahubali defeats Bharata in a series of contests, including a wrestling match, but 


Mantrayana Buddhist and the disciple of Tilopa—written in Tibet by iHa’i btsun-pa 
Rin-chen rnam-rgyal of Brag-dkar recounted a similar incident. Janacaksumanta, the 
minister of Santivarman, the chief of Srinagara in Bengal, seeks the hands of Vimala, 
the daughter of Tisya, for his master’s son Samantabhadra (Naropa). Tisya initially 
refuses saying: ‘Your king belongs no doubt to an excellent family, but we are high caste 
brahmanas and not Buddhists. Since you are Buddhists I cannot give my daughter.’ 
But the villagers persuade Tisya and he concedes. This is another early instance where 
a person (Santivarman) is identified as belonging to a faith by virtue of birth and not 
by initiation, and where a proposal for marriage is turned down on religious grounds. 
See Guenther (1995: 16-17). 

'7 We come across instances of conversion in Cékkilar’s Periyapuranam, like the ones in 
the legend of Tirunavukkarasar (Appar). By the time Cékkilar produced his work, the 
historical transformation we are alluding to had already begun to unfold, and given the 
structure of religion in his time, it is obvious that what he had in mind was conversion 
from one faith to another. But from the historian’s hindsight, it needs to be pointed 
out that these were, historically speaking, not conversions as Cékkilar believed but 
initiations (diksa) into the order. What makes Raghavanka’s reference to Padmavati’s 
conversion the first known instance of its kind is the fact that he was speaking of a 
contemporary reality in contemporary terms, even if the historicity of the event itself 


may be open to question. 
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he is aggrieved over the whole affair, and repentant for fighting his own brother 
merely to acquire worldly fortune. He decides to renounce the world, obtains 
jainadiksa (initiation into Jainism), and leaves for the forests."’ This last point 
is of no mean consequence for our analysis. Bahubali becomes a Jaina after 
initiation by a preceptor. He is not born a Jaina, although he is the son of the first 
tirthankara. Pampa was rendering into Kannada a work composed in Sanskrit a 
century earlier (837 CE)—the Parvapurana of Acarya Jinaséna II. The Acarya, 
too, did not fail to make this point.’? Even the son of the first tirthankara had 
to become a Jaina. He could not be born as one.”° 

An examination of the nature of religious identities before the eleventh 
century points to an order of things that confirms this picture. Religious 
identities were limited to the renouncer, were often centred on the monastery, 
and were never inherited. Forsaking worldly life and becoming a renouncer 
after formal initiation were prerequisites for assuming religious identities such 
as Jaina, Bauddha, Pasupata, Kalamukha, Mahavrati, Ajivika, and so on. Thus, 
these identities turned out to be the exclusive preserve of saints and renouncers. 

It must be noted that many of the lay devotees, who generally patronized the 
monasteries, were also initiated. They were, however, never identified as Jaina 
or Bauddha or Mahavrati. They were only listeners (sravaka) or worshippers 
(updasaka).** There were also many layers of lay devotees, depending upon 
their importance and proximity to the monasteries. Romila Thapar invokes a 
beautiful metaphor to identify this layering as a ‘rippling out of the degrees of 
support’. Not all lay devotees warranted initiation. Yet it is remarkable that 
text after text referred to religious identities only in the context of monks and 
nuns, their monasteries, and the listeners and worshippers who patronized 
them, and never to a human collective outside the monastic order. In the 
Cilappadigaram, for instance, it was only Kavundi, the Buddhist nun, who bore 
a religious identity. No other character in the text— Kannagi, Kovalan, Madhavi, 


Adipurana, 14.39. 

°° Purvapurana, 36.105-106. 

For a broad introduction to Pampa, see Thimmappayya (1977). 

We do not know if lay devotees of Krsna, identifying themselves as Bhagavatas and 
Paramabhagavatas, were formally initiated to this status of laity-hood. What is certain, 
though, is that they did not constitute a self-conscious and self-representing community 
outside the monastic fold. 


Thapar (2000¢: 902). 
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Manaygan, Macattuvan, Kausikan, Madari, the Pandya king, the goldsmith, 
Cenguttuvan, Ilafigo Venmal—assumed any such appellation. There were no 
religious identities outside the monastery or beyond the world of the wandering 
ascetics. Worshipping a deity was simply part of everyday life, not a marker of 
identity. Just as eating rice did not enable a person to be identified as a rice-eater 
and just as wearing cotton clothes, residing in a thatched hut, or making love 
never produced identities such as cotton-wearer, thatched-hut-dweller, or love- 
maker, so also worshipping Siva or Visnu or the Jina did not confer identities 
like Saiva, Vaisnava, or Jaina. Thus, the famous Anathapindika, Amrapali, and 
Asoka were only patrons of Buddhism, not Buddhists. Those identified as 
Buddhist—or more accurately, bhikkus—were essentially renouncers: Ananda, 
Upali, Mahakasyapa, Sariputra, Maudgalyayana, Aniruddha. There were, 
therefore, no religious conversions either before the eleventh century. Although 
historians have often written about ‘religious conversions’ in early India—the 
conversion of Asoka and Nagarjuna to Buddhism and Mahéndravarman to 
Saivism, for instance—these were not conversions as we understand them today, 
but initiations into the sect by a preceptor, either as an ascetic or a renouncer, 
or as a listener/worshipper. 

A dominant trend in contemporary South Asian Studies would argue— 
although such arguments have not been made specifically in the context of 
religious identities—that it was “Enlightenment epistemology’ or ‘colonial 
discourse’ that made us believe in religious identities as a given and constituent 
condition of the human collective. This argument appears banal in the light 
of the evidence on hand. The Indian subcontinent has been living with such 
identities at least since the (late) eleventh century. Besides, there is nothing in 
the modes of thought scandalously labelled ‘Enlightenment epistemology’ or 
‘colonial discourse’ to suggest that such positions were nineteenth-century 
inventions. Nonetheless, modern scholarship has, in large measure, failed to 
appreciate, or at least state in categorical terms, that religious identities are not an 
a priori constituent of human existence, and that they were historically brought 
into existence through practices that were deeply entrenched within the larger 
set of changes and transformations in the political economy. In the last two 
hundred years, histories of religion in India have only characterized religious 


3 See Dirks (2001), Pandey (1990), and Inden (1990). Also see Asad (1993) and King 
(1999). Balagangadhara (1994) takes a controversial position that religion itself was 
alien to most ‘heathen’ traditions. 
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identities as being subject to change and transformation. There has been scant 
focus on the historical emergence of such identities. Much has been written on 
religious ‘communities’ in history, although what these communities consisted 
of in substance, and how they differed from other forms of communities, is 
not brought out clearly. Most studies presume ‘community’ to be a category 
obvious in itself, while some manage with functional definitions that are not 
valid in other historical situations and many a time are ambiguous even within 
the milieu under examination. 

The above discussion leads us to two obvious questions. One, in what ways 
were the practices of renunciation adopted by those who assumed religious 
identities through initiation into a chosen sect different from the everyday 
practice of worshipping a deity? Two, what in the eleventh and the twelfth 
centuries led to the historical emergence of religious identities based on birth, 
familial affiliations, and inheritance, and not on practices of renunciation, of 
which the Padmavati of the Somanathacaritra is an early representative? In other 
words, how were religious identities configured before the great transformation 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries? Why and how did the great transformation 
occur, altering these configurations? What follows in this chapter is an attempt 
to address these two questions. 

Atleast four distinct expressions were used in pre-modern India to designate 
religion: samaya, darsana, mata, and dharma. These call for explanation, as 
they shed invaluable light on the question of what the practices of renunciation 
before the eleventh century actually involved. 

Whatever compelled men and women to forsake mundane lives and take 
to renunciation may be a difficult question to answer in the present status of 
knowledge. One of the pedestrian notions, widely held but never systematically 
investigated, is that they were driven by a quest for truth. Truth, in this 
understanding, is not reality or facticity but the supreme, transcendental 
determinant of the universe. At least two authorities in recent times, Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith and Clifford Geertz, have tried to reaffirm a place for truth in 
the sphere of religion. Smith distinguishes between personal and impersonal 
truths, and tries to make a case for the former, arguing that the latter ‘handles 
the natural world well, but comprehends the human world ineptly’. He goes 
on to write: 


Pilate’s unanswered question, What is Truth? whether expressed or latent, 
haunts every civilisation, and finally, I guess, every man, woman and child. We 
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may hope that our society will not cease to wrestle with it earnestly and nobly. 
In such wrestling, even if we be maimed by it, there may surely be a blessing.” 


While Smith’s wrestling session differs from Mircea Eliade’s perspective in its 
approach to religion on anumber of counts, it shares with the latter the emphasis 
on subjective experiences and their inaccessibility to empirical research. This, 
then, becomes an easy ground from which claims about truth and its relationship 
with subjective experiences can be made, and arguments concerning the personal 
and the inner world of emotions put forward, without finding it necessary to 
critically explore them. In a very different vein, Geertz writes: 


Aman can indeed be said to be ‘religious’ about golf, but not merely ifhe pursues 
it with passion and plays it on Sundays: he must also see it as symbolic of some 
transcendent truths. (Emphasis added) 


Notions such as these are Semitic in origin. That God and the world He 
created are characterized by transcendental truths that must be known is an idea 
that springs from the foundations upon which Semitic religious traditions are 
generally based. In saying so, we are certainly not proposing to identify a self- 
contained entity called Semiticism or essentialize it by disregarding complexities 
and diversities within it, for the Semitic traditions also produced the Sifis and 
the Gnostic authors of what survives in the form of the Nag Hammadi library. 
Our purpose, rather, is to argue that the notion of truth is not an essential 
component of religion. Truth as a transcendental category was rarely invoked 
in early Indian thought or in practices of asceticism and renunciation.”° The 


»4 W.C. Smith (1997: 119). 

*5 Geertz (1973: 98). 

26 In the interest of conceptual clarity, we propose to make a distinction (after Thapar 
2000c) between the ascetic and the renouncer, although it is not of consequence to 
the present study. Writes Thapar: 


The renouncer is identified not necessarily with a religious sect but with an 
order constituting an alternative life-style, in many ways contradictory to 
that of his original social group. Thus he cannot observe caste rules, he must 
be celebate, he cannot own property, he must carry the distinctive outward 
symbols of his order and he may be required to break various food tabus. 
The ascetic on the other hand lived in isolation, observed the food tabus 
by subsisting on what was naturally available in the forest, stressed the fact 
of his brahmanhood (where he was, as was often the case, a brabmana) by 
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word for truth, satya, had different meanings in different contexts. In the four 
noble truths (chattari ariya sacchant) of the Buddha, the word signified reality, 
or a fact about everyday life, that the world is full of suffering, that suffering is 
caused by (carnal) desire, that suffering can be overcome by overcoming (carnal) 
desire, and that it was possible to accomplish this through an eightfold path. 
Truth as facticity also informed the ontologies of Nagarjuna and Sankara, as 
suggested in the latter’s case by the distinction made between vydvaharika sat 
and paramartthika sat. But in satyam vada (speak the truth), the well-known 
maxim from the Taittiriya Upanisad of the Yajurvéda, it was employed as an 
ethical principle in opposition to asatya, lie. Here, the word revolved around 
the idea of righteousness. Elsewhere, as in the story of Hariscandra, and in the 
famous declaration of the Chandogya Upanisad that truth alone triumphs 
(satyaméva jayaté), it was used in the sense of adherence to a normative order 
that was considered moral, even if at times it violated larger ethical concerns. 
In the Mundakopanisad, truth (tad état satyam) was seen as the possibility 
of realizing Brahman and in turn becoming Brahman oneself. Satya assumed 
sublime connotations in some traditions like those of the Nathas, the Viraktas, 
and the Aradhas. Here, it often referred to that which was not affected by the 
past, the present, and the future. But it was not an appellation for permanence. 
It only meant that the thing being referred to as satya was not affected by the 
vagaries of time. It could, however, be brought into existence, sustained, or 
destroyed by forces other than time. That which was permanent was at times 
juxtaposed with satya. It was called nitya. These meanings do not qualify to be 
regarded as signifying a transcendental truth free from or beyond the grasp of 
ethical, moral, creative, or logical reasoning and imagination. We, then, need to 
look elsewhere for an answer. 

The problem we are trying to grapple with has occupied some of the finest 
minds of our times. A satisfactory consensus is yet to emerge.”” Ours is an attempt 


the austerities which he undertook. A further and fundamental distinction 
between the two was that whereas the ascetics were figures of loneliness 
working out their salvation each one for himself, the renouncer was concerned 
about other people and this concern was expressed in his desire to lead others 
along the path which he had found. (Thapar 2000: 877) 

7 Thapar (2000c: 876-913) makes the interesting suggestion that renunciation involved 
dissent, which she however notes, was articulated rather ambiguously. The renouncer, 
according to this view, was trying to establish ‘a parallel society’ or ‘a counter-culture’. 
See also Dumont (1960). 
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to offer an empirically verifiable description, drawing upon the proposition that 
asceticism, renunciation, and religious practices need not be—and cannot always 
be—understood in terms of truth. We need a cause that is more compelling, 
more consistent, and more convincing, one that does not yield to the rhetoric 
of subjective experiences and their inaccessibility. Is suffering one such cause? 
Perhaps yes. Our emphasis, though, is on perhaps, not on yes. In our current 
state of understanding, we cannot be firm on this count like Friedrich Nietzsche, 
who in one of his later writings observed, rather emphatically: “You have no 
feeling for the fact that prophetic human beings are afflicted with a great deal 
of suffering; you merely suppose that they have been granted a beautiful “gift,” 
and you would even like to have it yourself.’ 

A survey of the literature of various early religious traditions from the 
subcontinent tells us that the question of suffering was one of their major 
preoccupations. The first of the four noble truths attributed to the Buddha held 
that the world was full of suffering, caused by (carnal) desire. The Kathopanisad 
of the Yajurvéda also declared that those who chose the course of desire 
were destined to be drowned in it,”® and that the destruction of desire alone 
could transform mortals (martya) into immortals (amrta).*° It was through 
knowledge that the Kathopanisad sought to overcome the world of desire. The 
Mundakopanisad also emphasized knowledge (brahmavidya) as the means to 
overcome suffering, although, unlike the Kathopanisad or the Buddhist thought, 
it did not seek to establish a relationship between suffering and desire. In the 
upanisadic scheme of things, the pursuit of knowledge was intimately associated 
with the resolve to transcend suffering. The nature of suffering formed one of the 
major preoccupations of Subrllékha, an anonymous Buddhist text. [svarakrsna’s 
Sankhyakarika began by stating that the assault of the three forms of suffering 
generates curiosity to learn how it can be mitigated.* The question of suffering 
and the means of overcoming it were among the central concerns of the Jaina 
writer Kundakunda too. In his Pravacanasara, he asked: ‘Of what avail is [the 
distinction between] the auspicious and inauspicious activities of the soul, if 
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humans, dwellers of hell, sub-humans and gods suffer miseries attendant on the 
body?’33‘A saint,’ Kundakunda said, ‘should, to the extent possible, aid his fellow 
saint suffering from disease, hunger, thirst or exhaustion.’3+ Time and again, 
religious traditions in India took recourse to metaphors such as ocean (sdgara) 
and shackles (bandhana) to describe worldly existence that was characterized by 
suffering (bhava or samsara). There is enough evidence to argue on the lines of 
Jeffery Moussaieff Masson that the ideational justification behind the emergence 
of renunciation in India was the desire to overcome pain.» 

Renunciation or asceticism was the means through which these traditions 
sought to overcome suffering. Traditions differed from one another on the 
question of what caused suffering. They also differed on the ways and means 
through which it could be overcome. There was only one ideal, though, which 
was unanimously accepted. It was believed that as long as one was in a state of 
worldly awareness, that is, a state of mind fit to carry out the mundane chores 
of life, one was condemned to live a life of suffering. The only way out was to 
attain a state of awareness that offered an altered vision of the world and one’s 
relationship to it. Such a vision had to be conceptualized in advance. The practices 
of renunciation were meant to transform the mind from its present state of 
awareness to the altered state. This shift was gradual and evenly configured, 
and took a long period to accomplish. This movement of the mind from one 
state of awareness to another was called samaya (sam + aya, even/measured 
movement) and the altered image of the world obtained at the end of long 
periods of practice was darsana (vision). Practices of renunciation, aimed at 
attaining the chosen vision, were perhaps as old as the Védas. Yaska declared in 
his Nirwkta that one became a sage by virtue of having attained the vision.3° The 
views held by different traditions concerning the viability of different practices 
and the ethicality of the ultimate vision and the practices leading to it often 
resulted in polemical debates among their proponents. These views were called 
mata (opinion). The logical stand arrived at in the course of these polemics 
was a description and vindication of the chosen vision. ata was, therefore, 
the validation and justification of the vision. And the word dharma—which of 
course had various other meanings in different mundane contexts—referred 


33 Pravacanasara, 72. 
4 Thid., 252. 

35. Masson (1980). 

36 Nirukta, 2.11. 
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to unswerving adherence to the chosen samaya and darsana. The state of 
awareness considered the ultimate goal differed from tradition to tradition and 
depended upon the ways in which vision (darsana) and the practice leading 
to it were conceptualized. The Buddhists referred to this state as nirvana. The 
Jainas called it kévalajnana. The Virasaivas conceptualized a scheme of six stages 
of progression (satsthalas) and the attainment of the sixth stage (aikyasthala) as 
their ideal. The goal set by other traditions included transcending the six circles 
(satcakra) visualized as existing in the spinal column of the body and reaching 
the seventh circle—sahasrara—beyond the body. Also imagined were the 
attainments of states such as vajrakaya, moksa, mukti, jivanmukti, and so on. 
The practices prescribed for reaching these goals ranged from moderate ones like 
the meditation-centred middle-path of the Hinayana (Théravada) Buddhists, the 
knowledge-centred approach of the Advaitis, and the devotional capitulation and 
trance—driven inaction of some ascetic schools of the Vaisnavas to extreme forms 
like the pavica-makara-siddhi of the Kapalikas and other tantrikas (indulging in 
the five Ms: matsya, mamsa, madya, mudra, and maithuna, that is, fish, meat, 
alcohol, money, and sexual orgy), consumption of urine and human excreta by 
the Kaulas, and human sacrifice and partaking of human flesh by the Agh6ris. 
In the Jaina scheme of things, the ultimate goal—kévalajnana—was not possible 
as long as the soul resided in the body. The soul had to find release by ‘wiping 
out’ the body (sallekhana). Theories of inviting and embracing death were, 
therefore, of special interest to the Jainas.? 

Modern scholarship has generally referred to these states as freedom or 
salvation. Particularly striking is the reference to the Buddhist state of nirvana 
as ‘Enlightenment’. That the Buddha attained Enlightenment is one of the most 
uncritically accepted facts, repeated as if by rote for over two centuries now. 
What it means to say that a human being attained Enlightenment is a question 
scholars of our times have shied away from asking. The Enlightenment theory is 
a direct outcome of the relationship between religion and truth, which modern 
scholarship has tried to forge. The word Enlightenment, as used in scholarly 
discussions on Buddhism, presumes the existence of a transcendental truth and 
that, through nirvana, the Buddha gained privileged and perpetual access to 


37 For an account of the Jaina theories of death, see Settar (1986, 1990). 
38 Collins (1998) offers a different explanation of nirvana, laying emphasis on its narrative 
aspects. But ‘Enlightenment’ remains important in his scheme of things too, and he 


uses the term almost as uncritically. 
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it. But once the presumption that truth as a transcendental ideal is a necessary 
component of religion is called into question, the Enlightenment theory has to 
make way for an understanding that is richer and grounded in verifiable forms 
of certitude. 

We must pause here to clarify that the mitigation of suffering, which 
preoccupies so much of the religious literature from the subcontinent, was an 
ideal that had found wide acceptance in the contemporary milieu. However, 
it does not explain why monks and nuns chose to organize themselves into 
monasteries and sects and institutionalize the practice of renunciation.*? 
‘Fundamental to renunciation,’ notes Alex Mckay in what is a matter-of-fact 
statement, ‘is the need for economic support, without which a renunciate lifestyle 
cannot be sustained.’#° A great measure of reciprocity between the renouncer 
and the laity was, therefore, essential for institutionalizing renunciation. We have 
said little in the above discussion on the structure, meaning, and complexity of 
these relationships of reciprocity or on their historical implications. Neither 
have we dwelt upon the political, economic, and other secular functions of the 
renouncer. These were, historically speaking, more important for contemporary 
religious life than the ideal of mitigating suffering.” 

Back to our story. Before the eleventh century, religious identities remained 
the preserve of renouncers or ascetics who chose the attainment of altered states 
of vision—nirvana, kévalajnana, vajrakaya, jivanmukti—as their goal. We have 
suggested that they were driven by the proverbial desire to transcend desire, the 
hotbed of all sufferings. The old practices of initiation did not come to an end, 
though. They have continued well into our times. Hundreds of men and women 
continue to be initiated as practitioners year after year.4* While the practices 
have continued, the identities they conferred, and the meanings they generated, 
underwent a major transformation in the eleventh and welfth centuries. How 
did this transformation take place? 


39 This critique, directed at Masson (1980), is made in Thapar (2000d: 918-19). 

4° Mckay (2015: 112). 

# Representative studies in this regard include Thapar (2000c, 2000d), U. Chakravarti 
(1987), H. P. Ray (1986), R. A. Ray (1994), Sen (2004), and Champakalakshmi (201). 

# Tam referring to the practice of sadhana/sadhakam that is learnt from a personal guru 
and not to the practices of those ‘gurus’ that have mushroomed in recent decades— 
including the tele-gurus who appear at primetime on television—offering wholesale 
initiation in large congregations. 
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One of the most significant changes in religious practices that occurred 
towards the turn of the millennium was the inundation of the agrarian landscape 
with temples, and the new forms of worship they brought into existence. Temple 
building was known in the region for over five hundred years before the eleventh 
century. In fact, epigraphic reference to the temple dates back to the third century 
CE, although no temples from this period have survived. The seventh-century 
temple complexes of the Calukyas at Badami, Aihole, and Pattadakallu, and the 
Kailasanatha temple of the Rastrakiitas at Ellora have attracted great attention 
in our times, especially due to their grand architecture. The Pallava temples of 
Mahabalipuram and Kaficipuram are also well known. A good number of these 
temples were rock-cut complexes meant for housing the renouncers and their 
sects. The four caves carved out on the Badami hill and the Ravalaphadi and Jaina 
caves in Aihole are instances. Structural temples were also built in large numbers 
and were beginning to gradually replace the construction of rock-cut temples. 
Nevertheless, temple building and temple-centred worship do not seem to have 
been well-entrenched local practices until the end of the tenth century, when 
temples began to dot the Deccan country in great and hitherto unprecedented 
numbers. Town after town, and village after village, took to frenzied temple 
building. Temples were established in hundreds of places by rulers and chiefs, 
merchants, peasant proprietors, and other elites. The practice of worshipping 
a deity would henceforth gravitate towards the new institution. 

The feverish pace at which temples were built during this period can hardly 
be overstated. Most basadis in Sravanabelagola, the foremost Jaina centre in south 
India, belong to the twelfth century. The Candragupta Basadi on the Candragiri 
hill was perhaps built sometime around the year 900. The Cavundaraya Basadi 
was built in the early decades of the eleventh century, and the Néminatha Basadi 
onits rooftop shortly after. The remaining eleven basadis on Candragiri appeared 
in the twelfth century: the Santinatha Basadi, the Suparsvanatha Basadi, the 
Candraprabha Basadi, the Kattale Basadi, the Sasana Basadi, the Pargvanatha 
Basadi, the Majjigannana Basadi, the Eradukatte Basadi, the Savatigandhavarana 
Basadi, the Santiévara Basadi, and the Térina Basadi. Of the six basadis in the 
town, five, the Nakhara Jinalaya, the Bhandari Basadi, the Danasale Basadi, the 
Siddhanta Basadi, and the Akkana Basadi, were built in the twelfth century and 
one, the Mangayi Basadi, in the fourteenth. There were no basadis in the town 
before the twelfth century.” 


#8 See the second revised edition of EC, 2, and Settar (1986). 
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Bhalki in the Bidara district, which is the northern-most talak of the present- 
day state of Karnataka, produced its first temple in the late tenth century, 
but between 1000 and 1200 CE twelve temples came to be built in the ralak 


(Table m1). 


Table 11.1 Temples built in the Bhalki alak of Bidara 
district between ro00 and 1200 CE 


SI. No. Temple Place 

L the Traipurusa temple Bhalki 

2. the Kapilésvara temple Bhalki 
3. the Uttarésvara temple Bhalki 

4. the Bhallunkésvara temple Bhalki 
5. the Viradéva temple Bhatambra 
6. the Uttarésvara temple Goracificoli 
7. the Bhégésvara temple Candapura 
8. the Késava temple Kotagyala 
9. the Dhorésvara temple TAcaru 

10. xx (name lost) Lafijavada 
I. Jaina basadi Halasi 

12. Jaina basadi Dhanniru 


Source: Culled from KUES, 8. 


Meanwhile, the adjoining Basavakalyana taluk, where there were no temples 
until the end of the tenth century, produced thirty-three temples in the two 
hundred years that followed (Table 11.2). 


Table 11.2 Temples built in the Basavakalyana talak of 


Bidara district between 1000 and 1200 CE 


Sl. No. Temple Place 
1. the Brahmadéva temple Basavakalyana 
2. the Malayavati temple Basavakalyana 
3. the BhiméSvara temple Basavakalyana 
4. the Svayambhu Hatakésvara temple Basavakalyana 
5. the Mahadéva temple Basavakalyana 
6. the Koppésvara temple Basavakalyana 
7. the Vinayaka temple Basavakalyana 
8. the Késava temple Basavakalyana 
9. the Somévara temple Basavakalyana 


Table 11.2 contd 


Table 11.2 contd 
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Sl. No. 


10. 

Il. 
12. 

13. 
14. 

15: 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
7: 
28. 
29. 
30. 

31. 
32. 
33- 


Temple 
the Narayana temple 
a second Narayana temple 
the Candraprabha Jinalaya 
xx (name lost) 
the Mahadéva temple 
the Késava temple 
the Malasthana Dévarasa temple 
the Kodanda temple, 
a goddess temple (name lost), 
temple in the Harimila Gahanna street 
the Kumbhésvara temple 
the Nagarésvara temple 
the Mallésvara temple 
the RudréSvara temple 
a second Rudrésvara temple 
Jaina temple of Padmavati 
the Gohilésvara temple 
the Késavadéva temple 
the Raméévara temple 
the Somésvara temple 
the Tripurantaka temple 
the Pampésvara temple 
xx (name lost) 
a Jaina basadi (name lost) 


Place 


Basavakalyana 
Basavakalyana 
Basavakalyana 
Basavakalyana 
Narayanapura 
Narayanapura 
Narayanapura 
Narayanapura 
Narayanapura 
Narayanapura 
Gorta 

Gorta 

Gorta 

Gorta 

Gorta 

Gorta 

Gaura 

Gaura 
Mucalamba 
Morkhandi 
Tripurantaka 
Halli 
Sdladabaka 
Ujjalam 


Source: Culled from KUES, 8. 


These figures from the northern end of Karnataka are comparable with 


the ones coming from the south. The earliest known temples of the southern- 


most ‘al#k, Gundlupéte in the Camarajanagara district, belong to the late tenth 


century: the Somésvara temple of Bendavadi (now Hallada Madahalli) and an 


image of Sirya now found at the Caudéévari temple in Kelastru. In the eleventh 


and twelfth centuries, nine new temples appeared in the talk (Table 11.3). 


A temple appeared in the mid eighth century at Homma in the neighbouring 


Camarajanagara talak during the reign of the Ganga king Sripurusa, while what 


is today the Ramésvara temple was built at Heggothara in the ninth century 


by Cavundabbe, the daughter of Jagabbe, a concubine of one of Sripurusa’s 


successors. The late tenth century witnessed the construction of three more 
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temples in the talak: the Hammésévara temple at Aladtiru, the Bhujangésvara 
temple at Bagali, and the Aikésvara temple at Honganitru. But in the two 
centuries that followed, fifteen temples came up in the taluk (Table 11.4). 


Table 11.3 Temples built in the Gundlupéte talak of Camarajanagara 
district between 1000 and 1200 CE 


SI. No. Temple Place 
I. the Ramanatha temple Sitalavari (now Belacalavadi) 
2. the Vasudéva temple Nitre 
3. the Madhava temple Hallada Madahalli 
4. the Viranarayanatemple _Kaallahalli 
5. the SoméSvara temple Kandagala 
6. xx (name lost) Sampigepura 
7. a Jaina basadi(names lost) Sampigepura 
8. the Bitti Jinalaya Tuppuiru 
9. the Sarvalokasraya Basadi Kelastiru 


Source: Culled from EC, 3. 


Table 11.4 Temples built in the Camarajanagara ralak of the same 
district between 1000 and 1200 CE 


SI. No. Temple Place 
I. the Trikata (now Parsvanatha) Basadi Camarajanagara 
2. the Ramésvara (now Sambhulingésvara) temple Adalaru 
3 the Mallikarjuna temple Marahalli 
4 the Malasthana temple Mangala 
5 the Malasthana temple Singanapura 
6. the Milasthana temple Homma 
7 the Malasthana temple Halé Alaru 
8 the Arkésvara temple Halé Alaru 
9 the KésavéSvara (now Janardana Svami) temple Haralukote 
10. the Soméévara temple Tammadihalli 
I. the Parsvanatha Basadi Maleyaru 
12. the Vasudéva (now Balavasudéva) temple Kulagina 
3. a Caityalaya (name lost) Kallipusaru 
14. xx (name lost) Punajaru 
15. xx (name lost) Dévalapura 


Source: Culled from EC, 4. 
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The inscription which mentions the Trikita Basadi of Camarajanagara also 
alludes to many other basadis at Arakottara without naming any. 

The spectrum found at the northern and southern ends of Karnataka was 
not unique, but representative of what was occurring in the rest of the region. 
Two taluks each from the Rayaciru district in the Krsna valley and the Mandya 
district in the Kavéri valley may be examined as representative samples from 
northern and southern Karnataka, respectively. 

The Dévadurga talak of the Rayaciru district, which had no temples before 
the eleventh century, came up with thirty-five temples between 1000 and 1200 
(Table 11.5). Twenty-seven of them were constructed at Gabbiru alone. 


Table 11.5 Temples built in the Dévadurga tala#k of Rayactru district 
between 1000 and 1200 CE 


Sl.No. Temple Place 

L the Mahadéva temple Gabburu 
2. the Mélésvara (now Mél Sankara) temple © Gabbaru 
3. the Tripurantaka temple Gabbaru 
4. the GavaréSvara temple Gabbiru 
5. the KéSava (now Venkatésvara) temple Gabbuaru 
6. the Hariharésvara temple Gabburu 
7. the Siddha Somanatha temple Gabbaru 
8. the Sarikara temple Gabburu 
9. the Prasanna KéSava temple Gabbiru 
10. the Prasanna Rajésvara temple Gabburu 
I. the Raméévara temple Gabbuaru 
12. the Nagabhisana temple Gabbaru 
3. the Brahma (or Nagara) Jinalaya Gabbuaru 
14. the GojjéSvara temple Gabbaru 
15. the Ramanatha temple Gabbaru 
16. the Vinayaka temple Gabbuaru 
17. the Visnu temple Gabbuaru 
18. the Ganapati temple Gabbaru 
19. the Sarasvati temple Gabburu 
20. the Surya temple Gabbuaru 
21. the Uma Mahégvara temple Gabburu 
22. the Somésvara temple Gabburu 
23. the JédéSvara temple Gabburu 


Table 11.5 contd 
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Table 11.5 contd 


Sl.No. Temple Place 
24. the Mallikarjuna temple Gabburu 
25. the Jinésvara temple Gabbaru 
26. the Kalidévasvami temple Gabburu 
27, xx (name lost) Gabbaru 
28. the Igvara temple Hirérayakumpi 
29. the Bhogésvara temple Bagaru 
30. the Kapalésvara temple Viragota 
31. the Somésvara temple Ganajali 
32. the Mallikarjuna temple Nilavafiji 
33. the Toreya Sankaradéva temple Nilavafiji 
34. the Mallikarjuna temple Candanakéri 
35. the Hemmésvara temple Candanakéri 


Source: Culled from KUES, 7. 


Temple building was also widespread in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
in the neighbouring Sindhaniru talzk. We learn from an inscription at Diddigi 
that there were seven temples in and around the village in the early tenth century: 
the Visnu, the Subrahmanya, the Raméévara, the Soméévara, the Bikésvara, the 
Balari Marakabbe, and the Balari Piriyakabbe. But in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, twenty-four new temples arose in the taluk (Table 11.6). 


Table 11.6 Temples built in the Sindhantru ta/ak of Rayactru 
district between 1000 and 1200 CE 


Sl. No. Temple Place 
1. the KarnéSvara temple Raudakunde 
2. the Kalésvara (now Kalakalésvara) temple Salagunde 
3. the Nagésvara temple Salagunde 
4. the Késava (now Murahari) temple Mukkundi 
5. the BacéSvara temple Mukkundi 
6. the Visnu temple Mukkundi 
7. the Kalidéva temple Mukkundi 
8. the Kapalésvara (now Papanasésvara) temple Mukkundi 
9. xx (name lost) Mukkundi 

to. xx (name lost) Mukkundi 


Table 11.6 contd 
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Table 11.6 contd 

Sl. No. Temple Place 
u. the Bicésvara temple Jalihalu 
1. the Svyambhu Kalidéva (now Kallésvara) Hireberige 

temple 

33. the Huliyamésvara temple Dévaragudi 
14. the Visnudéva temple Kolabilu 
15. the Agastyadéva temple Balaganuru 
16. the Amrtalifiga temple Balaganuru 
17. the Nakarésvara temple Balaganuru 
18. the Mandhara temple Balaganuru 
19. the Cannakésava temple Balaganuru 
20. the Laksminarayana temple Balaganuru 
a1. the Malasthana temple Olaballari 
22. the Balabhaskara temple Olaballari 
23. the Késaradéva temple Olaballari 
24. xx(name lost) Madasiravara 


Source: Culled from KUES, 7. 


The figures from the Mandya district tell a similar story. In the year 776, 
Kundacci, the daughter of Maruvarma of the Sagara family, obtained a generous 
grant from Sripurusa through a request made by her husband, Paramagila, and 
constructed the Lékatilaka Basadi at Sripura. The town was perhaps named 
after the king. This was the first temple to come up in the Nagamangala ralak 
of the Mandya district. Another record from the early tenth century mentions a 
grant made for the maintenance of a tank as part of a dévabhoga, which suggests 
that there stood a temple near the tank during this period. These were the only 
two temples known from the ¢a4/#k until the end of the tenth century. Between 
1000 and 1200, as many as twenty-one temples appeared in the al#k (Table 11.7). 
Besides, a sivalinga was set up at Midigere and named as Garafijésvara Linga 
in the twelfth century. 

To the southwest of the Nagamangala ralak is the Krsnarajapéte talk. 
Records from here support our proposition. While no temples are known to 
have come up in the talzk during or before the tenth century, twenty-one temples 
appeared in the eleventh and twelfth centuries (Table 11.8). 
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Table 11.7 Temples built in the Nagamangala tal#k of Mandya district 
between 1000 and 1200 CE 


Sl. No. Temple Place 

1. the Saumyakésava temple Nagamangala 
2. the Bhuvanésvari temple Nagamangala 
3. the Parsvanatha Basadi Kambadahalli 
4. the Santisvara Basadi Kambadahalli 
5. _ the Mallikarjuna (now Isvara) temple Lalanakere 

6. the Madhukésvara (now Madésvara) temple Lalanakere 

7. the Parsvanatha Basadi Yalladahalli 
8. Jaina basadi (name lost) Dadaga 
9. Another Jaina basadi (name lost) Dadaga 

to. Another Jaina basadi (name lost) Dadaga 

mu. Another Jaina basadi (name lost) Dadaga 

1. Another Jaina basadi (name lost) Dadaga 

13. Another Jaina basadi (name lost) Alisandra 

14. Another Jaina basadi (name lost) Cakéyanahalli 

1s. | Another Jaina basadi (name lost) Elékoppa 

16. the Paficakésvara temple Bellaru 

17, the MandaléSvara (now GauréSvara) temple Bellaru 

18. the Hémévara (now Iévara) temple Dodda Jataka 

19. the Kalidéva (now Kallésvara) temple Kasalagere 


20. the Pargvanatha (also called Ekk6ti) Basadi —_ Kasalagere 
21. the Srikarana Jinalaya Bogadi 


Source: Culled from inscriptions in EC, 7. 


Table 11.8 Temples built in the Krsnarajapéte calak of Mandya 
district between 1000 and 1200 CE 


Sl. No. Temple Place 
I. the Trikita Jinalaya Hosaholalu 
2. the Kongalésvara (now Konkanéévara) temple Akkihebbalu 
3. the Brahméévara temple Kikkéri 
4. the Mallésvara temple Kikkéri 
5. the Paficalingésvara temple Gévindanahalli 
6. the Hoysalésvara (now Isvara) temple Tenginaghatta 
7. xx (name lost) Tenginaghatta 
8. the Ankakaradéva temple Tonaci 
9. the Nagarisvara temple Tonaci 


Table 11.7 contd 
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Table 11.7 contd 


Sl. No. Temple Place 

10. _ the Karidéva temple Tonaci 

u. the Mariyadéva temple Tonaci 

1. the Mahadéva (now BasavéSvara) temple Tonaci 

3. the Bhogésvara temple Sasalu 

14. the Mahadéva (Mallésvara) temple Nagaraghatta 
15. the MakéSvara temple Hubbanahalli 
16. the Karmatésvara (now Isvara) temple Malagaru 

17. the Svayambhu Ankakaradéva (now Basava) temple Hirékalale 

18. the Laksminarayana temple Sindhaghatta 
19. the Saigamésvara temple Sindhaghatta 
20. the Jannésvara temple Sindhaghatta 
21. the Hoysala Jinalaya (now Jinnédévara Basadi) Basti 


Source: Culled from inscriptions in EC, 6. 


Karnataka has more than two hundred talaks. We have examined only 
eight of them, which alone have yielded information about 170 temples built 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. These statistics are telling in their 
own right.++ They cry out for explanation. But no attempts have been made 
to explain them yet. Studies on temples have almost exclusively been directed 
towards grand and sprawling temple complexes, their focus being primarily on 
the structure and semantics of architecture and its relationship to the sacred, 
and on questions of polity, economy, and at times gender. The changes effected 
by the mushrooming of small- and medium-sized temples across the length and 
labyrinths of the region in the eleventh and twelfth centuries have not attracted 
the attention they richly deserve.‘ 


44 The enumeration is based on talzk-wise distribution of inscriptions, which do not, 
however, correspond to the localities or administrative units of the period under 
examination. Also, the figures do not represent the exact number of temples built 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, but only to the numbers made available to 
us by the corpus of published inscriptions based upon what has survived. It is likely that 
important temples are left uncounted, as they are not referred to in the inscriptions, 
although fieldwork by the present author confirms that such instances do not exist in 
these raliks. 

45 Recent attempts to study the temples of Karnataka from within the architectural 
perspective include Foekema (2003a, 2003b), Hardy (2001, 2007), Michell (2002, 2011), 
and Sinha (1996). Also see Settar (2012). 
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If our statistics are to be believed, the expansion of temple-centred religious 
practices was the single most important religious phenomenon to have swept 
over Karnataka in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Forms of worship also 
evolved into well-organized conventions. Inscriptions tell us that rituals like 
nityabhiséka (the everyday anointing), astavidharcane (the eightfold offering), 
and amrtapadi (the rice-and-milk offering) were extensively observed after this 
period. Practices like setting up the nanddadipa (perpetual lamp), making gifts 
like oil, milk, rice, and gold to the temples, and setting up idols, lamp-posts, 
pillars, and mantapas (platforms) as part of offering worship to the deities were 
widespread in the region. Some of these practices were new. Others drew upon 
conventions known in earlier times when rock-cut cave temples were being built. 
Reference to the perpetual lamp is found as early as in the Vakataka records of 
the fifth century and in Pallava records of the eighth century.*° This was now 
expanding on a phenomenal scale, while the making of gifts—known in the 
earlier Buddhist sites like Safici and in the cave complexes of western Deccan*#”7— 
became pervasive, leading to far-reaching historical consequences. 

Itis in this transformed historical setting that Raghavanka narrates the story 
of Padmavati who identifies herself as a Jaina without finding it necessary to join 
an order of renouncers either as a nun or as a listener. And as we have seen, she 
was also able to discard the Jaina faith and embrace Saivism, without affiliating 
herself to any monastic order as a renouncer. 

Even as Raghavanka was composing his works like the Sémandathacaritra 
and the Siddharamacaritra to uphold the cause of Saivism, one of his Saiva 
contemporaries, Brahmasiva, found his faith less fulfilling and embraced Jainism. 
Shortly thereafter, he wrote the Samayaparikse, the first text of its kind from 
the subcontinent, in which he launched a hard-hearted tirade against all major 
faiths (samaya) of his time, concluding that Jainism was the greatest of all faiths. 
Critiques of rival traditions were not unknown in pre-twelfth century India. But 
they were significantly different from Brahmasiva’s project. More often than not, 
they took the form of critical engagements with the logical foundations of the 
vision and the stipulated practices of rival sects, and were more in the nature of 
systematically argued debates. By Brahmasiva’s time, religious identities outside 
the monastic order were firmly in place. The clash was now between human 
collectives who chose to identify themselves by their religion, not between 


46 Mahalingam (1988: no. 97). 
47 Roy (2010a); Kosambi (1955). 
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monastic groups for whom the phenomenological primacy of their darsana was 
of utmost importance. The Puligere and the Abbaliiru incidents, with which we 
began, were inevitable fallouts of this great transformation. Like the destruction 
of the Babri Masjid and the Bamiyan Buddha in our own times, the razing of 
temples was certainly not a demanding task in the twelfth century. What was 
indeed difficult was to defend one’s own faith ina manner that Brahmasiva found 
apposite, no matter how poorly it was accomplished. It took over a century and 
a half for the advaita school to produce a similar vindication of its faith—the 
Sarvadarsanasangraha of Vidyaranya—and for the Jainas to produce another 
parikse—the Dharmaparikse of Vrttivilasa. Many a temple had been desecrated 
by this time. 

It was the emergence of temple-centred forms of worship that eventually 
led to the transformation of religious identities in the Deccan region during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. It is then pertinent that this discussion concludes 
with an attempt to account for the rise of temples. 

The Deccan region witnessed a rapid phase of urbanization from the 
mid ninth century. This was a period of urbanization in most parts of the 
subcontinent. After the pan-Indian decay of urban centres in the second and 
third centuries, cities began to reappear across South Asia in the sixth century. 
The urban decay of the second and third centuries was contingent upon agrarian 
expansion, the genesis of shorter and more effective trading networks as opposed 
to the erstwhile long-distance sarttavaha trade, and the role played by the new 
regional elites in exploiting newer resources and creating a sustainable surplus 
base at the local level.#* It was in this context that the earliest states such as the 
ones the Kadambas and the Gangas had established made their appearance in 
the region. By the sixth century, agrarian expansion had considerably advanced, 
facilitating the advent of urban centres and the revival of long-distance trade. By 
the early seventh century, a strong monarchy—the Calukyas of Badimi—was 
able to reign over these upcoming cities. The surplus appropriation machinery 
in this milieu was effectively organized around distinct agrarian localities, 
transformed into chiefdoms called visaya or nadu.*? These chiefdoms came to 
be placed in a set of hierarchical positions vis-a-vis the king, whose centrality 
then enabled him to claim the status of a cakravarti or vijigisu, as modelled in 


48 Devadevan (2009¢: 11-12). 
49 For a discussion of nddu, see Subbarayalu (1973), Veluthat (1990), and Ganesh (2009). 
Also see Stein (1980), Adiga (2006), and pp. 421-2 later. 
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the Dharmasastras.°° Sendraka Visaya, Vallavi Visaya, Tagare Visaya, Kovalala 
Visaya, Sinda Visaya, Nirggunda Nadu, Edetore Nadu, and Belvola Nadu 
were among the flourishing localities of Karnataka. We will have occasion in 
our discussion on the making of territorial self-consciousness in Chapter 13 to 
enumerate several more localities in Karnataka as well as Kerala, Tamil Nadu, 
and Odisha, and account for their origins. These localities were complex fields 
of conflict over resource appropriation. They also opened up avenues for vertical 
political mobility and geopolitical integration to form regions. 

As early as the fifth century, the royal elites had resorted to the use of prasastis 
(eulogies) in their inscriptions in the Deccan region. The Talagunda Pillar 
Inscription, containing a prasasti of the Kadamba king Maytrasarman, is one 
such instance." The Gudnapura Inscription of Ravivarman is another.* Royal 
titles such as Maharajadhiraja, Paramésvara, and Prthvivallabha were increasingly 
used after the seventh century. Besides, titles specific to the dynasties concerned 
were also invented. The Calukyas of Badami used Ranaraga (lover of war) and 
Ranavikrama (triumphant in war) as titles. 

The situation began to change from the early ninth century onwards, when 
a far more consequential phase of urbanization swept over the subcontinent, 
expanding and altering trade relations, producing newer classes such as traders 
who formed their own corporations, artisan groups organized around relations 
of kinship, and provincial administrators whose control over the resources of 
their region had rendered subversive tendencies more prescient, and usurpations 
much easier. The remarkable increase in the number of inscriptions found 
after the ninth century points to these historical shifts, but this profusion also 
seems to have taken the regality away from the inscribed letter. Grants made 
by kings became fewer in number, while the agrarian elites, locality chiefs, 
and royal functionaries became more involved in making grants. Recording 
land transactions and commemorating heroic and ritual deaths (viragallu 
and nisidhi, respectively) increased substantially.5? But the milieu was already 
inventing newer forms of political expression. Genealogies were being forged, 
tracing family origins to the solar and the lunar lines. Newer dynastic titles 


50 


That the Dharmasastras provided the model for kingship is a thesis persuasively argued 
in Veluthat (2012: 47-85 (that is, ch. 1). 

* B. R. Gopal (1985: no. 4). 

° Tbid., no. 23. 


3 On memorial stones, see Settar and Sontheimer (1982). 
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were being invented. The Gangas used Satyavakya (of truthful speech) and 
Nitimarga (of righteous path) as titles, while the Rastrakitas invoked the idea 
of rain-maker by using titles with varsa (rain) as suffix, as in Amoghavarsa, 
Akalavarsa, Nirupamavarsa, Dharavarsa, and Suvarnavarsa. They also used tunga 
(summit) as a title: Nrpatunga, Saratunga, and Jagattunga. Their successors, 
the Calukyas of Kalyana, went a step further to become the Lords of the Three 
World (Tribhuvanamalla or Trailokyamalla) and the Sole Lords of the World 
(Bhuvanaikamalla and Jagadékamalla). 

At the same time, the affluence generated by urbanization could afford 
the invention of alternate forms of expression dearer than the setting up of 
inscriptions. One of them centred on literary traditions that called for a deep 
knowledge of language, grammar, metres, and prosody, and a class of urban 
connoisseurs with their refined tastes. The other, and more influential practice, 
was temple building.» 

Temple building was perhaps an expression of munificence or piety. But 
they were politically significant for another reason. Statecraft in peninsular 
India had turned increasingly to the praxis of divine kingship after the seventh 
century and more pronouncedly after the ninth century. The king was often 
equated with Visnu. The title Prthvivallabha, by a paronomasia, signified the 
king as the lord of the earth and also as Visnu, the husband of the earth. Most 
Calukya rulers were Prthvivallabhas. Even in the early sixth century, the Kadamba 
king Ravivarman had identified himself on similar lines as Bhavadhatilaka (the 
vermillion mark of the earth bride) and Bhimisvara (lord of the earth).% By the 
eighth century, Sri, which is another name of Visnu’s wife Laksmi, was being 
invoked. The Ganga king Pattani Ereyan, who succeeded Sivamara I in the early 
eighth century, used Sripurusa (the Husband of Sri) as his personal name. The 
first three stanzas of the Kavirajamargam, which is the earliest surviving literary 
text in Kannada, carries a eulogy of Visnu with the play of paronomasia making 
it, simultaneously, a eulogy of its patron, the Rastrakita king Amoghavarsa I 
Nrpatunga.°° 

The praxis of divine kingship was a praxis, and not merely a flourish of 
rhetoric occurring in inscriptions and literary texts. This is borne out by anumber 
of considerations. There was no distinction between the temple and the palace 


54 Devadevan (2009: 75-7). 
8B. R. Gopal (1985: no. 23). 
%° Kavirajamargam, 1.1-3. 
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in this scheme of things, as a temple complex functioned as the headquarters of 
the king. The Manasara, a text on architecture, assigns positions to the deity, 
the king, his ministers, and his entourage within the temple complex. The 
structure hosting the deity was called dévaharmya and the one housing the 
king the rajaharmya.’ The features and dimensions of the throne meant for 
the deities and the king were mentioned®* and a hierarchy of thrones identified. 
The throne of Siva and Visnu was called padmasana, the other gods and the 
wheel-turning sovereign (cakravarti) occupied the padmakésara. The overlord 
(adhiraja) below the wheel-turning sovereign was assigned padmabhadra. 
The other thrones were sribhadra for adhiraja and naréndra, srivilasa for 
narendra and parsnika, sribandha for parsnika and pattadhara, srimukha for 
mandalesa, bhadrasana tor pattabhaga, padmabandha tor prakara, padabandha 
for astragaha, and subordinate thrones (upapitha) for all other lower rulers.’? 
Similar hierarchical descriptions occur in the M4anasara for the kalpa tree,°° 
hairstyle, and grooming. What this prescriptive text indicates is that kingship 
was conceived as being part of a divine hierarchy. It is for this reason that the 
word prasada in Sanskrit signified temple as well as palace as did the Tamil word 
koil, and the words deéva, thakkura, and bhattaraka both the deity and the king. 

The rituals for the king were also not different from the services to the deity 
in the temple. The five great instruments (parvicamahasabda) assigned to the lords 
under the king (that is, mdandalika or mandalésvara) were used in the temple 
and survives in the form of paricavadyam in the present-day temples of Kerala.°+ 
The daily services, including the anointing (abhiséka), followed a similar pattern. 

Divine kingship found its most spirited expression in Tamil Nadu under the 
Cola kings Rajaraja I and Rajéndra I, who both were identified with Siva. The 


which was also the name of the king. It has been observed that ‘udaiyar or 


37 Manasara, 19. 

58 Thid., 45.1. 

99 Thid., 45.59-93. 

Ibid., 48.1 passim. 

Ibid., 49.4 passim. 

* Tbid., 50.1 passim. 

The word thakkura survives today in the name Thakur, which has come to signify 
both a chief and a deity. 


64 Devadevan (200092: 52). 
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perumal meant both the king and the deity, kdil meant both the temple and 
the palace and the day-to-day routine of services in the temple followed, to the 
last detail, the services in the palace’.® 

The growing power of the locality chiefs and landed elites in the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth centuries posed. serious challenge to the practice of divine kingship. 
This began with many a chief claiming divinity. In his Vikramarjunavijayam, 
Pampa narrated the story of the Mahabharata, equating his patron Arikésari 
II of the Vemulavada Calukya line with Arjuna. Similarly, Ranna equated his 
patron Satyasraya with Bhima in his version of the Mahabharata, entitled 
Sahasabhimavijayam (also called Gadayuddham). Satyasraya was not yet king 
at this time, but a mandalésvara under his father and the founder of the Kalyana 
Calukya state, Taila II. A third chief who commissioned a work of this kind was 
Sankaraganda, who bore the title Bhuvanaikarama. The poet Ponna wrote the 
Bhuvanaikaramabhyudayam in his honour. This work narrated the Ramayana 
by equating the exploits of Sankaraganda with that of Rama.°° Resonance of 
this literary innovation in Kannada was felt in distant Bengal in the early twelfth 
century, when the Pala king Ramapala commissioned Sandhyakara Nandi to 
write the Sanskrit Ramacaritam. This work, based on the Ramayana, narrated 
how Rama had lost Sita and eventually succeeded in winning her back. It was also 
the story of how Ramapila lost and regained sita (furrow, and by a metonymic 
extension, land or kingdom).%7 

By the eleventh century, landed elites were beginning to build temples on a 
large scale and tacitly making claims to divinity. Temples were built in which the 
deity was named after the patrons. The builders of the temple placed themselves 
in a mirror-image relationship with their deities, as if suggesting, J am the 
reflection of god on earth, without altogether ruling out the reverse possibility, 
god is indeed a reflection of my personality. This development was to strike at 
the very heart of divine kingship as a political praxis. 

Three of the basadis which came up on the Candragiri hill in Sravanabelagola 
in the twelfth century were identified with their patrons. While the basadis built 
by Cavundaraya and Majjiganna bore their names, the one built by the Hoysala 


6 Veluthat (2009: 67). 

6 The Bhuvanaikaramabhyudayam seems to be lost, as no surviving manuscripts are 
known. 

67 On the Ramacaritam, see Roy (2010b). 
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queen Santala came to be known after one of her titles as the Savatigandhavarana 
Basadi. Likewise, three of the basadis built in the town were also identified after 
their patrons. The basadi built by Hullaraja, the Hoysala bhandari (treasurer), 
was called Bhandari Basadi and the one built by Aciyakka, the wife of the 
Hoysala minister Candramauli, the Akkana Basadi. A trader called Nagadéva 
built a basadi for his nakhara (corporate group of traders). It went by the name 
of Nakhara Jinalaya.°* 

Numerous Jaina temples build during the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
were named after their patrons. But Saiva temples often had the deity itself 
bearing the builder’s name. Temples built by nakharas (trading corporations), 
gavares (roving merchants), telligas (oil-pressers), and those who worked in 
the kammatas (mints) often named the deities in their temples Nakharésvara, 
Gavarésvara, Telligésvara, and Kammatésvara, respectively. 

The Bhogésvara temple at Candapura was built by Laksmidhara 
Cattopadhyaya in memory of his father, Bhogadéva. The Dhorésvara temple 
at Ifctiru and the Gojjésvara and Jédésvara temples at Gabbiru also seem to 
be named after their builders. The Kalidévasvami temple of Gabbaru was 
named after Kallapayya, who commissioned it. The Hemmésvara temple 
of Candanakéri was set up by Hemmadi Dévarasa. The Kalésvara temple of 
Salagunde was built by Naca Dandanatha in his father Kalidasa’s memory, 
while Bacarasa built the Bacésvara temple at Mukkundi, and Bicagavunda the 
Bicésvara temple at Jalihalu. The Huliyamésvara temple of Dévaragudi also 
appears to have derived its name from its patron.®? Unlike the setting up of 
inscriptions with long prasastis in them, building temple commanded greater 
respect and was symbolically better privileged in the race for vertical political 
mobility. The catalytic role it played in marshalling popular support and gaining 
greater access to resources through the new temple-centred redistributive 
machinery can hardly be overstated. 

Table 11.9 gives a list of Saiva temples from the localities around Balligave 
where deities were named after the patron. These localities were spread over 
the present-day Sikaripura and Soraba taliks of the Sivamogga district and 
Hirékéraru talk of the Havéri district. 


6 See related inscriptions in EC, 2. 
69 See related inscriptions in volumes 8 and 7 of KUES. 
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Table 11.9 Saiva temples and their builders in the localities around 


Balligave, 1000-1250 CE 


Sl. Date Place Deity Builder Background 

No. 

L 1033. Kuppagadde Aléévara Alayya Local chief 

2. 1054 Balligave Sdmésvara Sovisetti Merchant 

oe n.d. Balligave Kédarésara Kédarasakti Saint 

4. 1090 Balligave Mafijésvara Mafijeyanayaka Guard 

5: 1096 Balligave Sarvésvara Sarvadéva Local chief 

6. 1098 Balligave Lokéévara Lokarasa Local chief 

7. 1098 Balligave Jogésvara Jogarasa Local chief 

8. uo04 Abbalaru Brahméévara Bommagivunda _ Village chief 

9. m45  Udri Boppésvara Boppadévi Nadu queen 

to. 55  Cikkakereyaru Biyapésvara Biyapasetti Merchant 

u. 59  Balligave Vira Késava Késiraja General 

m. 59  Balligave Jagadékamallésvara Jagadékamalla Emperor 

3. 1163 Bandalike Sdmésvara Sdvidéva Nadu chief 

14. 67 Mayitammana § Jagadékamallésvara Jagadékamalla Emperor 
Mucadi 

15. 1174 Bandalike Boppésvara Boppadéva Nadu chief 

16. 84 Kuppagadde Raméévara Ramayya Brahmana 

17. 1209 Hurali Kalidévésvara Kaligavunda Village chief 

1. 1239 ~=©Tiluvalli Savantésvara Kalidévathakkura Samanta 

19. 1248 Ginivala Nénéévara Nénasidéva Local chief 


Source: Hegde (2003: 92). 


These were the historical processes that foreshadowed and determined the 
rise of religious identities outside the monastery. More dramatically perhaps, 
the idea that sainthood involved renunciation came to be called into question. 
A large number of men and women were initiated into Saiva sainthood, but 
continued with their worldly pursuits. These were the saranas, the forebears of 
Virasaivism. Some leading saints such as Allama Prabhu, Akkamahadévi, and 
Siddharama took to renunciation, but most others emphasized the significance 
of labour (kayaka) and held to their professions. Monastic life was not of any 
significance to them, as they believed that true renunciation was possible even 
without renouncing worldly life. Basava, who was the most influential among 
them, became a saint while retaining the office of the treasurer of the Kalactri 
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king Bijjala Il. Dévara Dasimayya remained a weaver, practised his profession, 
worshipped Siva in his form as Ramanatha, and attained renown as a saint. In 
the same way, Madivala Macayya remained a washerman, Nageya Marayya a 
clown, Kannada Marayya a burgler, Madara Cannayya and Madara Dhilayya 
cobblers, Ambigara Caudayya a ferryman, Hendada Marayya a toddy tapper, 
Bahurtipi Caudayyaa performer, Hadapada Appanna a betel leaf carrier, Médara 
Kétayya a cane weaver, Molige Marayya a woodcutter, Nuliya Candayya a rope 
maker, Aydakki Marayyaa rice gatherer, Vaidya Sanganna a physician, Turugahi 
Ramannaacowherd, Kannadi Kayakada Remmayyaa barber, Eccarike Kayakada 
Muktinathayya a watchman, and so on. Note than most saranas had their 
profession prefixed to their names, although this was not seen in some instances, 
like Urilingadéva, Urilingapeddi, and Ghattivalayya. In contrast, women saints 
were not always associated with their profession. We learn of Stile Sankavva (a 
sex worker), Molige Mahadévi (a woodcutter), and Aydakki Lakkamma (a rice 
gatherer), which are the handful of exceptions we know. Women saints were, 
in general, known by their given names: Gangambike, Nilambike, Bonthadévi, 
Goggavve, Remmavve. In several instances, they were identified as the wife 
(punyastri, literally ‘sacred woman’) of a sarana. Thus, Lakkamma the punyastri 
of Aydakki Marayya, Kétaladévi the punyastri of Gundayya, Lihgamma the 
punyastri of Hadapada Appanna, and Guddawve the punyastri of Baci Basavayya, 
an important feature to which we will return towards the close of Chapter 12. 
Most saranas came from the labouring classes. The more affluent among 
them were associated with temples: Basava with the temple in Kidalasangama, 
Allama Prabhu with the temple in Balligave, and Akkamahadévi and Siddharama 
with the temple in Srigailam. Siddharama also built a temple in Sonnalige or 
Sonnalapura (now Solapur). Madivala Macayya was apparently the washerman 
of the Tripurantaka temple of Kalyana. There were occasions when the 
association with the temple turned out to be violent and caused bloodshed in 
places such as Puligere and Abbaliru.”° Generations to come would valorize 
these acts of incandescent terror and make sparkling pieces of poetry of them, 
oblivious that what it ultimately involved was the choice of pyre or pyre, to be 
redeemed from fire by fire. But the greater majority of the savanas had no temples 
to look up to, nor the means to cause carnage and bring down a rival shrine. 
Ata time when rulers, landed elites, and merchant corporations were building 


7° The dimension of violence in the Abbaliru incident, often downplayed in modern 


scholarly accounts, is discussed in Ben-Herut (2012). 
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temples in great numbers, the ferrymen, cobblers, toddy tappers, cane weavers, 
cowherds, and rice gatherers could ill afford to emulate them as an expression 
of their devotion and piety. They could at best name the deities of their choice 
after them. Nageya Marayya chose to worship MaréSvara, Madara Dhilayya 
prayed to Dhalésvara, and Gajésa Masanayya gave himself up to Mahalinga 
Gajésvara. The less fortunate savanas perhaps believed that their body was the 
temple, their legs the pillars, and their head the golden capstone, and that they 
were simply moving temples, in a manner of speaking. Basava gave voice to them 
in one of his vacanas: 


The rich make temple for Siva. 

What'll I make, My Lord, 

Poor that I’m? 

My legs are pillars indeed, 

My body, the shrine, 

My head, My Lord, is the golden pinnacle. 
Listen, Kadalasangamadéva, 

The standing will cease to be, 

The moving will not.” 


The poor built no temples. But the rich did, and in great numbers, as we 
have seen. This was occasioned by a momentous process of transformation in 
the political economy of the region, which involved the assertion of their political 
presence by the locality chiefs, landlords, merchants, and other elites. By the 
late twelfth century, the scope and meaning of political action, alliances, and 
relationships had undergone considerable pluralization. In this milieu rife with 
subversion and insubordination, the emergent elites forged newer forms of loyalty, 
association, and ties of dependence and reciprocation. Our discussion has shown 
that the making of lineage groups and communities based on religious identities 
were inevitable fallouts of this great historical process. By the end of the twelfth 
century, forms of religious affiliation, hitherto unknown, had come into being. 

It was towards the consolidation of the new groups, communities, identities, 
and affiliations that religious processes in the Deccan region would, in the coming 
centuries, gravitate. 


Revised version of the paper published as ‘Indumauli’s grief and the making of religious 
identities’, in Manu V. Devadevan, A Prehistory of Hinduism (Warsaw and Berlin: 
DeGruyter, 2016), 13-42. 


7" Basavanal (1968: no. 820; translation mine). 
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In popular imagination as well as in academic judgement, India is a land of 
castes. The caste system is widely held to be the country’s defining feature and 
its point of distinction from the rest of the world. It is described variously as a 
blessing, a scientific method of classification, a noble principle in origins that 
underwent corruption with the passage of time, a necessarily evil, and a curse 
that is best done away with, with scholarly consensus generally weighing in 
favour of the last of these views. Yet, almost everything that we know of caste 
comes from contemporary ethnographic studies and the colonial archives. The 
insights from these sources are often complemented by attempts to identify 
parallels thereof in early literatures such as the Brahmana, the Kalpasiitra, and 
the Dharmasastra texts.’ 

Underlying this essentialist approach to caste is the rather naive impression 
that caste has an ideational autonomy that has in its bare essentials remained 
insulated from all possible forms of historical determinism. Its transformation 
across time is, therefore, neither a transformation of form nor one of content 
to any substantial degree, but only a change or an adaptation that the spirit of 
caste is subjected to. This appreciation of caste is counterfactual and, from the 
vantage point of a materialist understanding of history, counterintuitive as well. 
For before the nineteenth century, caste existed as a system with a substance 
involving a historically produced relationship with land. Things were pretty 
much the same at the dawn of the nineteenth century, but by the opening years 
of the twentieth century when ethnographic studies into caste had already made 
humble beginnings, caste had begun to cease to be such a system. It was fast 
turning into a mode of differentiation governed, as before, by access to resources, 
but powered by access to and allocation of political identities on the one hand 
and determined by the new secular labour market—based on un-inherited 
labour—on the other.” Its organizing principle was a mentality called casteism, 


' For a comprehensive overview of these works, see Jaiswal (1998: 32-131). 
> On the secular labour market, see Devadevan (2016: 176-8). 
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which has no foundations other than putative memories that serve to endorse 
or explain current-day prejudices. Casteism involves the orchestration of mostly 
fabricated accounts on kinship, purity of descent, and lost glory, which are 
deployed for constructing endogamous networks of association, for segregating 
groups, and for maintaining relations of dominance and subordination governed 
by access to resources. The process involves attitudes ranging from consensus, 
accommodation, and toleration to indifference, contempt, and violence. How 
it actually functions in our times is not difficult to comprehend. In its benign 
forms, it functions as a set of values generalized to an extent that make its 
presence invisible, as in the case of R. K. Narayan’s Malgudi novels where a set of 
twentieth-century upper caste values figure as universal civic and secular values. 
In its virile forms, it functions precisely the way it does in Perumal Murugan’s 
haunting Tamil novel Pakkili (published in English translation as Pye). 

Casteism has been a means of affirming identity and distinction by an 
expanding middle class, which at the end of the nineteenth century was less than 
5 per cent of the population and formed a compact, identifiable group, but had 
by the end of the twentieth century come to embrace within its fold nearly three- 
fourths of the population, making it a class with profound degrees of internal 
differentiation. The working of casteism has changed alongside successive 
changes in the middle class composition. Its intensity as an ethos increased 
after the economic reforms of the 1990s, when the flow of neoliberal capital 
into rural and suburban India—through related processes that are variously 
designated as globalization, decentralization, empowerment of local bodies, and 
so on—and the subterranean rent economy in real estate that it brought in its 
train, led to greater conflict over resource control. Ethnographic accounts have 
been a miserable failure as far as taking cognizance of these historical realities 
is concerned. 

Studies on castes generally function with a set of a priori assumptions. One 
such assumption is that caste is a given identity that cannot be changed. It is 
believed that a person is born into a caste, and unlike religion, the structure of 
caste does not permit of conversion. This is in large measures true of caste as 
far as late-colonial and post-colonial India is concerned, where institutional 
dependence on the state—through a system that we valorize as democracy— 
and the state’s bureaucratic modes of determining or allocating identities have 
led to rigidity in the structure of caste identities. But this has not always been 
the case. Before the twentieth century, a change of caste was always possible 
through ceremonial and other means, whenever a family or group gained access 
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to resources and power. Many rulers, ranging in time from the Calukyas of 
Badami in the sixth century to the Maratha warlord Sivaji in the seventeenth, 
were ceremonially conferred with the status of ksatriya. Sacrifices such as 
hiranyagarbha and tulapurusa mahadana were devised for this purpose. The 
conversion of local elites into brahmanas was known in different parts of 
the subcontinent, and this explains the vast ‘ethnic’ diversity noticed among 
brahmanas in India today. Such practices were sufficiently widespread. D. D. 
Kosambi has in fact spoken, somewhat anachronistically, of ‘recruiting new 
members’ into the castes.3 

Specific instances of conferring a new caste identity by a king or a chief 
are also known. In 1615, the K6lattiri chief from the Cirakkal line of northern 
Malabar converted a certain Cattappan of unknown origins into a nayar through 
a ceremony and granted him proprietary (janmam) land.* In the early half of the 
seventeenth century, the Khurda chief Narasimha, a Mughal tributary, created 
new brahmana castes, such as sémanta, bhattamisra, and vaidika, within his 
territory.’ Instances of these kinds can be easily multiplied. Change of caste was 
known even in the early decades of the twentieth century. Godavarish Mishra, 
an early nationalist from Odisha, writes in his autobiography: 


A person witha lesser surname ‘Jena’ names his son “Narendra Singh’ (Narendra 
the lion). The son of Narendra Singh carried a surname further elongated: 
‘Birabara Champatiray Aridaman Gumansingh’ (the Mighty General who 
Demolishes Enemies with Lion-like Hauteur). My friend Mr. Parashuram wrote 
his seventh grade exam with the surname ‘Mohanty’; graduated from High 
School as ‘Parashuram Pattanaik’ and bore the name Pattanayak Parashuram 
Samant Verma when he wrote his Intermediate examinations. He took his 
graduation examination under the name Parashuram Samant Verma, and the 
next degree for teacher training as Parashuram Verma. Mr. Parashuram has been 
an intimate friend for years and I have not perceived any change in his feelings for 
me during these incessant modifications of his name. Another friend Dasarathi 
Sadangi morphed into “Dasarathi Bahinipati Sharma’ in the latter half of his 
life. There are many with ‘ordinary’ names like Madhu Patra who expand their 
names to Madhusudan Mahapatra apparently to gain ascendancy in the social 
hierarchy. Ambitious people seek out time-honoured names and surnames to 


3 _Kosambi (2002: 104). 
+ Cirakkal Palavaga Kanakkukal, leaf no. 61. 
5 Kulke (1978: 332). 
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exhibit themselves, in the way a man craves for a well-constructed house or good 
clothes. The original surname of devotee-poet Madhusudan Rao was ‘Singh’, 
but the ‘superior’ surname of ‘Rao’ was adapted at some stage.° 


Casteism is a modern-day invention, but it has its basis in the old caste system, 
which does not survive today. As a system, caste always functioned at the level 
of localities and village clusters because it was intrinsically tied to landed wealth 
and its inheritance. Also significant was the close ties that agrarian production 
had with local market networks. Thus, a veddi from Rayalasima would entertain 
no matrimonial relations with a reddi from coastal Andhra, and a mahapdatra 
from the Balésvar region seldom acknowledged a mahapdtra from the Gafjam 
region as an endogamous ally. The geographical frontiers of endogamy were 
strictly drawn. In the mid Ganga valley, endogamy was confined to one or more 
clearly identified villages that were recognized as the mal or source of origin of 
the families concerned. The river Korappula served as the boundary between 
North Malabar and South Malabar. Marital relations across the river were 
expressly forbidden, even among families belonging to the ‘same’ caste. In the 
case of Bengal, the territorial limits of endogamy were textually defined in the 
case of some caste groups. There existed numerous brahmana groups, broadly 
organized into the Radhis and Varéndras. The kéyasthas were similarly divided 
into Uttara Radhis, Daksina Radhis, Varéndras, and Vangajas. As many as eighty 
territorial divisions of endogamy existed among the veddis of Andhra. The only 
group that transcended the limits of the locality for purposes of matrimony was 
the aristocracy seeking broader political alliances. 

In the course of the nineteenth century, the localized phenomenon of caste 
was transformed into a regional phenomenon, having close linkages, inter alia, 
with bureaucratic knowledge production and identities based on language. It is 
this transformed reality that appears in the colonial archives and the pictures that 
contemporary ethnography make available. Studies of this transformed reality, 
notwithstanding their complexities, polemics, differences, and disagreements 
with one another, are presented as the truth of a system that evolved over several 
centuries. Caste thus becomes a frozen reality, resembling the timeless village 
republics and the changeless succession of Oriental despots that nineteenth- 
century Indology had so fondly imagined. What then was the caste system in 
pre-colonial India, and when did it emerge? 


° Mishra (2013: 19). 
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The caste system arose between 600 and 1200 CE as part of economic 
processes that we will examine in this chapter. But it has been a convention of 
sorts among historians to trace its origin to the famous ‘Purusasikta’ occurring 
in the tenth mandala of the Rgvéda.? We must, therefore, begin with a fairly 
long detour to understand how the system that arose after the seventh century 
CE differed from the varna system of which we have the earliest mention in 
the Reveda. In the ‘Purusasikta’, we come across the first known instance of 
a scheme of differentiation that is generalized in nature and not limited to the 
hierarchies within a descent group. The s#kza tells us that a primeval being called 
Purusa was the undifferentiated embodiment of the cosmos. The dévas, sadhyas, 
and ssis sacrificed him, and from the remains of the sacrifice, the differentiated 
world was created. Thus arose the sun, the moon, the winds, Indra, Agni, and 
the creatures, including horses, cattle, and goats, as well as the hymns and their 
metres. The Purusa’s mouth became the brahmana, his arms the rajanya, and 
his thighs the vaisya, while the Sidra was born of his feet. The ‘Purusasiikta’ 
does not lay emphasis on a hierarchy, but it is significant that the sadra was born 
from a part of the body rather than a part of the body becoming the sadra. To 
this extent, the stidras stood apart from the other three groups. They always held 
the last position when clear hierarchies developed in later centuries. 

We do not get a sense of the prevalence of such generalized differentiation 
from the earlier sections of the Rgvéda embodied in mandalas two to seven or 
in mandalas eight and nine. And save the ‘Purusasikta’, no part of mandalas 
one and ten hints at the existence of a comparable differentiation. The picture 
gathered in these sections of the Rgvéda is that of a people given to pastoral life 
with predation as a major source of resource generation. Subsistence farming 
was in practice, which marks the commencement of sedentary life among 
the vaidik people and, possibly, the beginnings of their interaction with the 
sedentary settlements of the older chalcolithic people. Stratification was relatively 
less manifest. Priests and chieftains occupied the influential strata among the 
vaidik lineages, followed by other members, who were mostly householders 
and herders. The priests were apparently not part of the lineage to which their 
patrons belonged. The Bharata chieftain Sudas is known to have hired the 
services of Visvamitra and, later, Vasistha. Warriors were admired, their feats 
of chivalry on the battlefield widely praised. Knowledge and chivalry were the 
defining attributes of supremacy. 


7 Revéda, 10.90. 
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The lowest positions were occupied by men and women captured during 
battles or predatory raids. The subjugated people were little more than slaves. The 
vaidik people were hostile to some groups like the Panis and subdued others, such 
as the Dasas and Dasyus. The expressions pani and dasa are phonetically Indo- 
European in origin, whereas the dasyw is not. Evidently then, groups that were 
in conflict with the vaidik people came from diverse backgrounds. The Dasyus 
were dark skinned and performed no ceremonies that the vaidik people could 
acknowledge as sacrifices.’ The hymns call them flat nosed and harsh in tongue.? 
The Dasyus were perhaps natives of the land into which the vaidik people were 
now encroaching. A Puru chieftain seems to have been credited with striking 
terror among the Dasyus, if the appellation Trasadasyu, used as a personal name, 
is an indication. The forced subjugation of the Dasyus was often recalled. In 
contrast, the Dasas were extended a relatively favourable treatment. The word 
dasa has come to stay as the word for a slave. Their women, the dasis, were often 
made part of the household as wives or concubines. There are instances of the 
sons borne by them emerging as composers of hymns. Kaksivan and Kavusa 
Ailusa were two such poets, whose hymns found their way into the Rgvéda."° 

The economic life of the early vaidik people revolved largely around the 
cattle. The cow was the most important form of wealth. It was a mode of 
exchange and had multiple significances. The word for cow, go or gau, gave rise 
to several popular expressions. The cattle keeper was called gopaand the chieftain 
gopati (lord of the cattle) and at times janasya gopati (gopati of the lineage). The 
mooing of a cow was called krésa, which also signified the maximum distance 
from which the sound could be heard. The krdsa was, thus, a unit of distance. 
As a form of wealth, cattle were much coveted. Not surprisingly, cattle lifting 
was fairly common, which often led to confrontation, called gavisthi. The word 
eventually came to mean the eagerness to fight. The search launched for the 
lost cattle was gavésana (a word used in modern Indian languages like Odia and 
Malayalam to mean ‘academic research’). The grazing field was perhaps called 
gocara, a word that has survived to mean ‘the extent to which the eyes can see’. 
The word itself does not occur in the Rgveda. Neither is it mentioned in any 
work before the time of the Kalpasiitras. The Revéda’s word for a grazing field 
was gavyuti. Of the fourteen references to it, six (including a non-gavyzti) are 


8 Revéda, 9.41.1-2. 
9 Thid., 5.29.10. 
© Chanana (1960: 20). 
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from the oldest mandalas, four from the ninth mandala on S6ma and two from 
the eighth. Only three references are found in the most recent mandalas. This 
might be an indication that by the time of the composition of mandalas one and 
ten, the vaidik people were moving away from pastoralism and nomadism, and 
increasingly taking to sedentary life. Laying stress on such a correlation appears 
to be pedestrian on the face of it, but the corresponding frequency of the word 
gaveésana lends it some credence. Only two of the six instances are mentioned 
in recent mandalas. These can in fact be treated as a single reference, as both 
occur in the same verse. The other four are from the older sections, one each 
from mandalas six and eight and two from mandala seven. 

Specialized professions were known, but they did not proliferate. Among 
artisans, we hear of the weaver, the smith, and the chariot-making carpenter." The 
smiths seem to have made their appearance in the vaidik world rather late in the 
day, as they are mentioned only in the tenth mandala. Hierarchies precipitated by 
the cattle economy were simpler than the class-based differentiation characteristic 
of the varna system. 

The Rgvéda gives us very little information concerning descent. In the few 
known instances, descent is traced through the father’s line. Trasadasyu of 
the Puru lineage was called Paurukutsti (the son of Purukutsa).” Triksi and 
Kurusravana were the sons of Trasadasyu."’ We know of at least two men from 
patrilineal families who transacted business with the Purus, Gairiksita (the son 
of Giriksit) and Dhvanya Laksmanya (Dhvanya, the son of Laksmana).'* The 
Tritsus were also patrilineal. Divodasa and his son Sudas were two important 
chieftains in this lineage.’* Another member of the line, whose name suggests 
patrilineal descent, was Paijavana (son of Pijavana)."° While instances of this kind 
can be multiplied, genealogies extending over several generations are not met with 
even in the later mandalas. Also worthy of note is that analogous examples of 
descent from the mother’s line are not recorded. Daughters were cherished, but 
in the prayers to the gods seeking progeny, the desire expressed was always for 
sons. This ethos is captured in a hymn where we are told that within a hundred 


Il 


Rgvéda, 2.3.6, 10.72.€, and 10.93.12 respectively. 
2 Tbid., 7.19.3. 

3 Tbid., 8.22.7 and 10.33.4. 

4 Thid., 5.33.8 and 5.33.10. 

' Tbid., 7.18.25. 
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autumns, the gods cause our bodies to decay, and sons become fathers.'? The 
need was not felt to state that daughters become mothers. 

The lineages consisted of a number of families, which were often small 
units with little signs of an extended joint family. An oft-cited verse in one of 
the hymns speaks of a small nuclear family with a poet, his physician father, and 
corn thresher mother striving together for wealth.’ Kinship was not extensively 
classified. Many kinship terms familiar to us from latter-day Sanskrit were 
unheard of, at least in the earlier sections of the Revéda. The matula (maternal 
uncle) does not figure in the text, while the sydla (wife’s brother) is found only 
in the first mandala.” The svasura (father-in-law) and the svasru (mother-in-law) 
are met with only in the tenth mandala.”® The jamdata (son-in-law) figures in 
mandalas one and eight.” The older mandalas, two to seven, do not mention 
any of them. The possible prevalence of promiscuity between brother and 
sister in earlier periods may explain the absence of these expressions. A hint to 
the possible existence of promiscuity occurs in a hymn that refers to women 
without brothers pursuing men.” Fraternal polyandry was also in practice, the 
case of Draupadi in the Mahabharata being a surviving memory. There is an 
instance in the Rgvéda,* repeated in the Atharvavéda,* of a grhapatni who 
shuttles between her houses. Suvira Jaiswal interprets the use of ‘houses’ (gran) 
in the plural here to mean the houses of her husbands. ‘It appears that the young 
grhapati, the head of the household, was the eldest brother and his wife, the 
grhapatni, enjoyed special status and was accessible to the younger brothers.” 
This was perhaps true, perhaps not. What can be inferred is that in the context 
of sibling marriages, there are no pressing need for expressions such as father- 
in-law, mother-in-law, uncle, and aunt. This might explain why Indo-European 
languages of Asia and Europe have common words for mother, father, brother, 
and sister but none for most other kinship terms. 


7 Reveda, 1.89.9. 
8 Thid., 9.112.3. 

 Thid., 1109.2. 

2° Thid., 10.28.15 10.85.46; 10.95.4 and 10.95.12; and 10.34.3 and 10.85.46 respectively. 
> Thid., 1.109.2, 8.2.20, 8.26.21, and 8.26.22. 

» “abhratar6 na yosano vyantah’, ibid., 4.5.5. 
3 Tbid., 10.85.26. 

4 Atharvavéda, 14.1.20. 
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Sibling marriages are mentioned in Pali sources. Not enough is said in 
the Revéda of marriage to help us determine how widespread the practice of 
promiscuity was. There is indication, though, that it was coming into disfavour 
in later times. An interesting exchange of words in mandala ten shows the 
goddess Yami repeatedly entreating her brother Yama to marry her, but the 
latter is resolved not to encourage her advances. Marrying a sister, says Yama, is 
an act of sin.* Promiscuity was turning into the forbidden practice of incest. 

The fourfold classification of the “Purusastikta’ was an important theoretical 
development, as we notice here the first attempt to spell out a general system of 
differentiation that is not limited by ties of kinship or lineage-based associations. 
That this was accomplished by imagining a universal being called Purusa and 
describing the world as the remains of a sacrifice that consumed him is further 
confirmation of disintegrating lineage loyalties among a section of the vaidik 
people and the emergence of larger domains of extra-kin human interactions 
among them, with their own ideas, ideals, and governing principles. The basis for 
the varna scheme is not indicated in the “Purusastikta’, but by the sixth century 
BCE, it was accepted that the brahmanas, the ksatriyas, the vaisyas, and the stdras 
had their respective calling in sacrifices and learning, power and protection, 
agriculture, cattle keeping and trade, and service to the three upper varnas. This 
classification was by no means exhaustive, as it did not include artisans, herders, 
and several other groups. The emerging urban world threw up many a vocational 
group that the fourfold classification failed to contain. Perhaps for this reason, 
the Vajasanéyi Samhita names several such groups in addition to the four varnas. 
The four varnas are followed by numerous categories of people. They include 
professional groups like chariot makers, carpenters, potters, smiths, jewellers, 
shaft makers, physicians, herdsmen, shepherd, farmers, brewers, fishermen, and 
hunters. Also included are thieves, gamblers, whores, and eunuchs, and a few 
disabled or diseased groups like lepers, the obese, the blind, and the deaf. Some 
groups like the Nisadas, the Candalas, and the Magadhas, who were in later 
times categorized as arisen from varna exogamy, are also included.*”? One way 
of accounting for the proliferation of vocational groups was to identify them 
all as Sadras, as the Pali texts tended to do.”* 
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The varna system was primarily a theoretical construct that evolved at a time 
when class-based professional differentiations had begun to appear. It must be 
emphasized, though, that the four orders existed as identifiable groups and not 
merely as figments of the imagination. In actual practice, wide differences were 
found. The Satapatha Brahmana speaks of a king called Marutta Aviksita who 
was not a ksatriya, but an dydgava, that is, a man born of a Sidra father and a 
vaisya mother.”? Such identifications posit the existence of varnas as a fact, but 
they do not preclude the possibility that a varna identity could be acquired. A 
statement in the Satapatha Brahmana recognizes the ksatriya as born of the 
vis,3° drawing our attention to the agrarian origins of the later vaidik rulers 
and their claims over the agrarian surplus. The vaisyas produced the surplus 
upon which the ksatriyas depended, and were, therefore, thought to be under 
the control (vasé) of the ksatriyas." The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad refers to a 
Sadra as a pusan, a nourisher,” an expression used in the Jaiminiya Brahbmana 
for a vaisya in its form as posayisnuh.® Sharma suggests that the pasan practised 
agriculture,’+ which is not a Sidra calling according to the varna scheme. The 
story of Janasruti Pautrayana from the Chandogya Upanisad suggests that some 
stdra also acquired ascetic knowledge. 

At least up to the end of the sixth century BCE, no fixity was noticed in 
the hierarchy of the four varnas. In the Satapatha Brahmana, we come across 
an instance where the brahmana leads the list and is followed in that order by 
the vaisya, the rajanya, and the sidra.?° A different order occurs later in the 
text, where the rajanya, who is now called ksatriya, is on top. The brahmana 
occupies the second position, the vaisya the fourth, and the stidra the fifth, 
the third position being reserved for women.” In the Pavicavimsa Brahmana, 
the rajanya is placed in the first position, followed by the brahmana and the 
vaigya. The sadra is missing here.?* On the surface, these differences appear to 
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be resulting from the haziness or ill-defined nature of the categories. This might 
not have really been the case. In the Satapatha Brahmana, the list in which the 
ksatriya occupies the first position defines the hierarchy of the groups in terms 
of physical strength (virya),3? whereas the list led by the brahmana is concerned 
with the two-day darsapurnamasa sacrifice offered in each half of the lunar 
month, a ritual that the ksatriya would not have had the leisure to observe 
scrupulously.4° Thus, the first of these is a ksatriya-defined hierarchy, the second 
a brahmana-defined hierarchy. It is worthy of note that in the earliest instances 
of the brahmana-defined hierarchy, the ksatriya is identified as rajanya and not 
as ksatriya. Elsewhere in the text, the brahmana is placed above the ksatriya, as 
the latter’s power is dependent on the asvamédha, knowledge concerning which 
is held to be a brahmana monopoly. It is categorically stated that a brahmana 
not familiar with the a‘vamédha is no brahmana. Here again, the king is called 
rajanya, not ksatriya.*" 

The brahmana references to the rulers as rajanya might have been a general 
tendency in earlier times, but their reference to the latter as ksatriya was not 
altogether unknown. In one of the brahmana-defined lists from the Satapatha 
Brahbmana, we come across the brahmana, the ksatriya, the vaisya, and the 
sadra in that order. This part of the text is important for another reason. It 
tells us that the ksatriyas, the vaisyas, and the sadras are humans and born of 
ksatriyas, vaisyas, and stidras respectively, whereas the brahmana is divine and 
born of Brahma. This was one of the earliest instances of the brahmana’s claim 
to divinity, which claim the Buddha was to soon call into question. At the same 
time, we may suggest in hindsight that the contrast made of the brahmana’s 
birth vis-a-vis the birth of the other three varnas carried a more earthly message, 
expressed in a rather roundabout way: that endogamy was not strictly enjoined 
upon the brahmana. 

The brahmanas of the later vaidik times might not have adhered to 
endogamy, nor is it likely that they regarded it as an essential constituent of the 
varnasystem. There are instances to suggest that a varna status could be acquired, 
although dissent from puritan quarters was not unheard of. The Paricavimsa 
Brabmana tells us that Kanva had two children, Vatsa and Médhatithi. Vatsa 
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is a Sudraputra, but is hailed as a better brahmana than Médhatithi when the 
former calls him a non-brahmana (abrahmana).* In the Satapatha Brahmana, 
it is said that those who complete the asvamédha become king and are worthy 
of anointment (abhisécaniya), while those who fail become non-king (araja) 
and turn into vaisyas.++ A brahmana priest declares in the Aitaréya Brahbmana 
that a king will have brahmana, vaisya, and Sidra progenies, respectively, if he 
consumes soma, curd, and water during a sacrifice.’ While the cynic among us 
is left wondering what the progeny would be if the king chose to consume all 
three together, the repeated emphasis in brahmana categorization that a varna 
status can be acquired assumes a significance of its own. 

It appears from the Satapatha Brahmana that the brahmanas had recognized 
several possibilities of kingship other than the one that the ksatriya represented. 
Arbuda Kadravéya was the king of snakes and snake charmers, Kubéra Vaisravana 
the king of raksasas, Asita Dhanva the king of asuras, Matsya Sammada the 
king of fishermen, and Traksya Vaipasyata the king of hunters (bird catchers), 
just as Manu Vaivasvata, Yama Vaivasvata, Varuna Aditya, Soma Vaisnava, and 
Dharma Indra were kings of humans, manes, gandharvas, apsaras, and the gods 
respectively.*° The realm over which the king ruled was perhaps called vis, if the 
repeated reference to those dwelling in the realm as visastd in all these cases is 
an indication. 

The varna classification gained currency in the context of a new economy 
in which agriculture was in practice on a scale considerable enough to produce 
a surplus. On the evidence of the later vaidik literature, it is possible to posit 
that the eighth and seventh centuries BCE were periods when kingdoms that 
drew their resources from agriculture had begun to appear in various parts 
of northern India. This development threw up questions concerning control 
over territory, inheritance, and succession. They also brought about a rise in 
military campaigns and sacrifices such as the asvamédha that were meant for 
expansion and consolidation of territorial control. Advances in agriculture and 
the acknowledgement that land was an economicand political resource informed 
these developments in a big way. Control over land became a major imperative 
now, although, in the earliest phase, it might have only meant political control 
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over the surplus rather than ownership of land as private property. The theory 
of varna was a product of this age. 

The significance of the varna theory must be placed against the contrast 
that the old pastoral world presented with the emergent world of kingdoms, 
agrarian wealth, and inheritance. We have noticed that the earliest references to 
the four varnas show no uniformity in their order, with brahmanas and ksatriyas 
producing mutually antagonistic hierarchies. In the context of agrarian surplus, 
the priestly power of the brahmanas had begun to face challenges from the new 
ruling elites. The legend of the Paficala ruler Drupada’s rivalry with Drona is 
well known. In the Revéda, Santanu already has a priest, Dévapi, who is nota 
brahmana and who was in later times identified as the former’s elder brother. 
His descendant, Janaméjaya, entrusted one of his sacrifices to the Bhuitaviras, 
who were apparently non-brahmanas, in preference over the Kasyapas. The 
Aitaréya Brahmana states that a Kasyapa group called Asitamrgas drove away 
the Bhitaviras.*” This doubtless formed the basis for the legend, recounted in 
the Puranas and the Arthasastra, of Janaméaya’s quarrel with the brahmanas.** 
The context in which the Aitaréya Brabmana recounts this legend is comparable: 
King Visvantara had forbidden the Svaparnas from performing sacrifices for 
him, but one of the Svaparna priests, Rama Margavéya, played the rebel here. 

Sharma has argued on the basis of evidence from the Aitaréya Brahmana 
that the king ‘tried to bring under control not only the vaisyas and the sadras but 
also the brahmanas’.*? That ‘there is no mention of the rajanya and the ksatriya 
in this context’, Sharma feels, is evidence for ksatriya claims to supremacy over 
the brahmanas.°° He also argues that there was ‘a protracted mutual struggle’ 
for supremacy between the brahmanas and the ksatriyas.* 

Sharma’s argument for a conflict between the brahmanas and the ksatriyas 
finds confirmation in Kesavan Veluthat’s recent study of the transition of 
dissent into norm and tradition. Veluthat places before us a set of evidence 
in support of his argument to the effect that the Upanisads embodied a new 
form of knowledge, which the ksatriyas promoted.* “The leading ideals of the 
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Upanisads, such as the sole reality being the atman, etc., met with acceptance 
more in the ksatriya circles than among the brahmanas’, as they were ‘expressions 
of disapproval of the Vedic rituals’ and statements of ‘the inadequacy of the 
knowledge contained in the Samhitas’.’ The evidence that Veluthat urges us 
to consider is telling as it were. 


... a narrative in the Chandogya Upanisad tells us that five learned brahmanas 
requested Uddalaka Aruni to give them instruction concerning the atman 
Vaisvanara. Uddalaka is diffident, and all the six now go to king Asvapati of 
Kékaya, for the right kind of instruction. The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 
likewise, has a more telling story (which has its parallel in Kausitaki Upanisad). 
Gargya Balaki, the Vedic scholar of repute, volunteers to expound the brabman 
to Asvapati Kaikéya, the king, and does it in twelve explanations which were 
erroneous. The king corrects him, with the statement that ‘It is a reversal of the 
rule that a brahmana should approach a ksatriya asking “please tell me about 
. What this narrative, cherished by two different Vedic schools, 
emphasizes is that it is the king and not the brahmana, ‘famed as a Vedic scholar’, 


29 


brahman 


who possessed the knowledge of brabman and atman, the central doctrine of 
the entire Vedanta philosophy. The point is emphasized further in the story 
of the king Pravahana Jaivali contained in the Chandogya Upanisad. The king 
instructs two brahmanas concerning the @kdsa as the ultimate substratum of all 
things, which they were ignorant of. There is an interesting conversation between 
Narada, the learned brahmana, and the god of war, Sanatkumara. When the 
former claims to have acquired adequate learning in subjects such as the four 
Védas, Itihasa-Purana (the fifth Véda), devavidya, brahamvidyd, ksatravidyd, 
naksatravidyd, sarpadéva-janavid ya, etc., the latter trashes it all and says that 
“these are just names!” Perhaps the crowning statement in the series is contained 
at the end of a detailed discourse where the king Pravahana Jaivali of Paficala 
gives instructions to Svétaketu Aruni regarding the doctrine of the atman and 
its transmigration—the central doctrine of Vedanta: ‘this knowledge has never 
reached the brahmanas before you; hence the whole earth is ruled by ksatriyas.’%+ 


These were not simple disagreements but conflicts arising from deep-seated 
class interests. The pattern in which the history of the next few centuries unfolded 
amply bears this out. Between the sixth and the third centuries BCE, the life- 
world of the brahmanas centred on the values embodied in the Dharmasitras. 
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There was little room in it for ksatriyas and the forms of kingship they practised. 
Urban life and monetized economic transactions around which the state 
evolved found no favour with the Dharmasitra worldview. At the same time, 
the mahdjanapadas that were on the forefront of the race for power did not 
uphold vaidik rites and rituals or endorse royal sacrifices such as the asvamédha. 
With the possible exception of fire sacrifices, which were primarily meant for 
kindling and preserving fire, there are no instances of vaidik sacrifices performed 
by the rulers of Magadha, Kosala, Avanti, Vatsa, and Vriji. In one instance, it 
is expressly stated that Satanika Satrajita foiled an attempt by a Kasi king to 
perform the asvamédha, as a result of which the people of Kasi discontinued 
the worship of fire.% 

The varna system appears to have been an invention that occurred in the 
Kuru and Paficala regions. By the sixth century BCE, it had gained acceptance 
in the mid Ganga valley, where numerous heterodox sects flourished. The 
rulers of Magadha and Kosala patronized the Buddhists, the Jainas, and the 
Ajivikas, but did not reject the caturvarnya classification. Pali texts make 
numerous references to the four varnas, rather approvingly. They do not, 
however, endorse the hierarchy in which brahmanas occupy the first position. 
In the Dighanikaya, ksatriyas lead the list, followed by brahmanas, vaisyas, and 
sadras.5° The same order figures in the Majjhimanikaya. Pali texts also record a 
few other hierarchies. One of them, found in the Majjhimanikaya, has ksatriya, 
brahmana, grhapati, and sramana in that order,>* with the sramana missing on 
some occasions.°? In one case, each of these groups are said to meet as an assembly 
(parisa, Skt. parisat).©° Another hierarchy found in the Dighanikaya consists of 
raja, raja-mahamatra, ksatriya, brahmana, grhapati, and kumara." 

The brahmanas enjoyed key positions in Kuru-Paficala and the other western 
kingdoms as well as in the emerging Kosala and Magadha states on the east, 
but their claims to supremacy had run into rough weather by the end of the 
later vaidik period. By the sixth century BCE, clientele for the sacrifices they 
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performed had declined. Many among the new powers that arose in the west, 
such as the Kambdjas, the Gandharas, and the Sarasénas, were of non-ksatriya 
origins, while the most important power, the Kurus of Asandivat, had left their 
home behind to migrate to Kausambi. In the east were new powers that did not 
encourage sacrifices. It is in the wake of these developments that a section of the 
brahmana orthodoxy set out, as if with a vengeance, to produce the Dharmasitra, 
Grhyasitra, and Srautastitra texts, which redefined the brahmana identity in 
self-conscious ways. 

In the new political economy of the sixth century BCE, land was held on 
a corporate basis by the gramikas and as individual holdings by a number of 
grhapatis. The state also owned crown lands, which in a Satavahana inscription 
is called rajakam khétam. An emergent class of corporate landholder families 
seem to have cultivated the gramika lands, but the grhapatis employed the dasas 
and karmakaras on a large scale for tilling their land. Ownership and control 
of landed property involved not only the question of labour but also concerns 
regarding legitimate succession and inheritance. Little attention was paid to 
these aspects of wealth in earlier times. Now, when they came forth in ways that 
were tenacious, they found expression in the idea of the purity of lineage. In the 
Dighanikaya, Sonadanda, the brahmana, and the Buddha are both regarded as 
pure in lineage for seven generations, a statement that would have meant little 
for the old world represented in the Rgvéda. There is also repeated mention of 
seven generations of teachers in the Dighanikaya.® In the ‘Sonadanda Sutta’, 
itis held that purity of lineage over seven generations is one of the five defining 
characters of a brahmana®* but a less important feature vis-a-vis knowledge 
and morality. The ‘Sonadanda Sutta’ comes immediately after the ‘Ambattha 
Sutta’, where the Buddha declares that the ksatriyas are superior (séttha) and 
the brahmanas inferior (bina) because unlike the latter, it was essential for the 
former to be pure on the father’s line as well as the mother’s.°¢ This statement 
isa further confirmation of the absence of strict adherence to endogamy among 
the brahmanas as late as the sixth century BCE. 
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It was among the ksatriyas that the fear of corruption resulting from the 
mix-up of varnas (varnasankara) was constantly expressed. In the Bhagavadgita, 
Arjuna’s worst fears have to do not with the trauma of killing his relatives but 
with the annihilation of the kuda caused by varnasankara. Killing his own people 
would lead to the decay of the kula,°7 which will cause the destruction of the 
ancient kuladharma, which in turn will breed adhbarma.® The rise of adharma 
will corrupt the women of the kula (kulastriyah), leading to varnasankara,? 
a gateway to hell.7° The ills that lead to varnasankara will uproot the age-old 
jatidharma and kuladharma,” which will confine people to hell.”* 

The Mahabharata enshrined the values of a new age that had accepted 
primogeniture as the legitimate mode of succession. Looking back at its past, 
where primogeniture as a practice was not recognized, the text rationalized the 
repeated ‘breach’ noticed in the order of succession with the help of a wide 
range of explanations. Bharata found his nine sons unfit to rule and therefore 
placed Bhamanyu on the throne. Yayati came to power because his elder brother, 
Yati, had abandoned home to become an ascetic. Yayati declared his youngest 
son, Puru, his successor, because the elder sons had been disobedient to him. 
Santanu overstepped his elder brother, Dévapi, because the latter was physically 
indisposed to rule. Dévavrata, the indefatigable Bhisma, refused the throne 
and remained unmarried because of an oath that he had taken to facilitate his 
father’s marriage to Satyavati. Vicitravirya came to power because his brother, 
Citrangada, died young. Dhrtarastra made way for his younger half-brother 
Pandu, because he was blind. It should not surprise us were we to learn that the 
composers of the Mahabharata had a hard time accounting for the absence of 
primogeniture in earlier times. 

It was in the post-Santanu generation that endogamous marriage among 
the ruling houses became a priority. The two wives that Santanu had taken, 
Ganga and Satyavati, had no royal connections. Their association with rivers 
points to a fishing background instead. Dusyanta’s wife, Sakuntala, and Yayati’s 
wives, Dévayani and Sarmistha, were also not from ruling families, although the 
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last named was the daughter of a Daitya king. But Santanu’s son Vicitravirya 
was married to Ambika and Ambalika, the princesses of Kasi. Dhrtarastra 
was married to the princess of Gandhara and Pandu to Kunti, the daughter 
of Saraséna, and Madri, the princess of Madra. The ‘legitimate’ marriages in 
the next generations occurred, invariably, within royal families. There were 
‘illegitimate’ marriages too, such as Arjuna’s marriage to Ulapi and Bhima’s 
marriage to Hidimba, but the progenies thereof were not entitled to succession. 
Arjuna’s dread of varnasankara was expressed in this new context of endogamy 
and primogeniture. The emphasis on purity of the line made gender and the 
control of women’s sexuality an inevitable component of the varna system. 

We have noticed that the Rgvéda presents a milieu that is already organized 
on patriarchal lines. There have been much speculations of an informed nature 
on the beginnings of patriarchy, but we may never really know when, how, and 
under what conditions patriarchy originated. Patriarchy has often been linked to 
the spread of surplus agriculture and the emergence of landed property. Neither 
of these is noticed in the Rgvéda. The beginnings of food production seem to 
be a more likely cause for the rise of male supremacy. Food production involved 
work of an advanced nature. The repeated withdrawal of women from work 
owing to their natural function of reproduction is likely to have triggered an 
asymmetry in relation to their role in production, which might then have evolved 
into patriarchy. This hypothetical suggestion, being what it is, finds little support 
in historical or archaeological evidence. What can be said with some certitude 
is that in the ages before the advent of food production, women’s presence and 
their role in everyday life were acknowledged with lesser levels of reluctance, if 
not greater degrees of readiness. The Bhimbetka paintings are a good place to 
get a sense of this earlier state of affairs. Citing a study by Kumkum Roy (which 
Ihave not had access to), Uma Chakravarti writes: 


Ina recent study of the cave paintings at Bhimbetka (ci7ca 5000 BC), it has been 
argued that women were engaged in gathering fruit and other wild produce, 
and in hunting small game using baskets and small nets. They combined their 
role as mothers with their activities as gatherers during this hunting-gathering 
stage of society. The paintings include those of a woman with a basket slung 
across her shoulders with two children in it and an animal on her head; women 
carrying baskets and nets often depicted as pregnant; a woman dragging a deer 
by its antlers; and women engaged in catching fish. Paintings of group hunting 
scenes too include women. From the elaborate headdress they wear it is possible 
to argue that their presence in the hunt indicates both a symbolic and an actual 
participation in ensuring the success of the hunt. 
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Evidence from the cave paintings in central India thus suggests that in the 
hunting-gathering stage there was no rigid sexual division of labour—men 
hunting and women gathering—as has sometimes been postulated. In the 
mesolithic period in central India, it is likely that women participated in the 
hunt apart from undertaking the all-important task of gathering, which in any 
case accounted for the major source of food in tropical climates. The role of 
women in the economy was thus equal to, if not greater than, that of men.?3 


Women’s role in reproduction might have sparked the beginnings of 
the mother goddess cults, but the productive force was often represented as 
masculine, as in the cults of phallus worship. Most deities in the Rgvéda were 
anthropomorphic representations of the forces of nature. Some of them, like 
Usas, were regarded as feminine, but forces that had a bearing on production 
were invariably represented as masculine. Thus, Indra (rain), Agni (fire), Vayu 
(air), and Maruts (winds) came to be held as male deities. Deities that were not 
forces of nature but represented production in some capacity or the other, such 
as Tvastr (the divine carpenter), were also male. When in the course of time the 
idea of a universal creator gained currency, the figure that emerged was of the 
male Purusa rather than the female Prakrti. 

Within the patriarchal world that the vaidik literature embodied, women 
had a position of prominence that was doubtless regarded as subordinate but 
not inviting neglect or censure. By the close of the sixth century BCE, when the 
new agrarian order had become entrenched enough to support urban centres 
and emergent monarchies, existing patterns of gender relations had begun to 
unsettle. The prescribed roles of women were now increasingly confined to 
the household. Agriculture involved women’s participation on a substantial 
scale, a fact that was at variance with the place assigned for women within the 
household in order to maintain the purity of line. Whether or not as a response 
to this, control over women’s work assumed the form of regulating women’s 
reproductive behaviour and, by extension, a control over their sexuality. 

Within the household, women’s position was accorded due recognition, 
but biases of a serious nature were already manifest. The Satapatha Brahmana 
is sceptical of adulterous women. In the Gautama Dharmasutra, the king is 
advised to execute a man from a lower varna found guilty of adultery with a 
woman of a higher varna. The life of the woman shall also not be spared. The 
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woman shall be thrown to the dogs.’+ Voluntary abortion and sex with men 
of lower varnas make a woman an outcaste.”> The wife has no powers to act in 
matters concerning dharma.’° The Vasista Dharmasitra says pretty much the 
same thing: a woman is under a man’s control and has no freedom.77 Already 
in the Baudhayana Dharmasttra, women are equated with sadras.78 They are 
also objects of desire, so much so that it is in the act of making love that they 
exist in their pure form!7? 

The Dharmasitras introduced the idea of a polluting woman for the 
first time. A menstruating woman is impure for three days, says the Vasista 
Dharmasitra.*® During this period, she shall sleep on the floor. She shall not 
apply kohl in her eyes or oil on her body, and she shall not bathe or brush her 
teeth. She is as sinful as a person that has killed a brahmana. No food should 
be accepted from her, as she pollutes.** She is so polluting for sure that people 
who live in a house where there is a menstruating woman are regarded as equal 
to siidras.*3 These are ambiguous prescriptions, for the Vasista Dharmasitra also 
declares that menstruation purifies a woman month after month, washing away 
her sins. And for this reason, a woman who is raped or abducted must not be 
forsaken, as the defilement will go away in the ensuing menstrual cycle.** The 
Vasista Dharmasutra is emphatic in its statement that a wife cannot be forsaken, 
there being no law endorsing it.*5 Among the Dharmasitras, the Apastamba 
is by far the most considerate towards women. Yet it enjoins expiation upon 
women who are raped, before restoring them to their families. It is the duty of 
the king to protect women who are not restored to their families. The king is 
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also instructed to prevent such women from further sexual intercourse with 
anyone.*¢ 

Unlike the more complex understanding of the household noticed in the 
Grhyastitras, where it was among several other things a unit of production, 
the Buddhists had a narrower view. The household was for them only a space 
meant for sexual life, an idea that we come across in the ‘Aggafifia Sutta’ of the 
Dighanikaya. Inasmuch as carnal desire was in the Buddha’s scheme of things 
the source of all human suffering, the ideal prescribed in early Buddhism was 
to move away from the place associated with it; hence the repeated emphasis 
on going from home to homelessness. Dissociation from carnal desire and 
the household also meant dissociation from women. It was in the light of 
this understanding of sexuality that the Buddha infamously expressed his 
unwillingness to admit women into the sangha, before one of his distinguished 
disciples, Ananda, persuaded him to reconsider his views. The Buddha agreed, 
but rather grudgingly. Consciously or otherwise, the man who had discovered 
truth was endorsing many a patriarchal idea that had made its appearance in 
the new agrarian milieu, including purity of lineage and control over women’s 
sexuality. 

The sources that we have examined so far do not tell us in so many words 
that purity of lineage and the control of women’s sexuality were ideas that 
developed in the context of landed wealth and the anxieties over legitimate 
inheritance that it precipitated. But this piece of anthropological wisdom does 
not go unsubstantiated in contemporary sources. In the Manusmrti, there is 
a lengthy discussion on the need to control women. It begins by stating that 
women must be made dependent day and night, and the ones drawn towards 
sensuous pursuits held in restraint.8” Then comes the well-known declaration 
that the father protects a woman in her childhood, the husband protects her in 
her youth, and the son in her old age. A woman deserves no freedom.** This 
must be enforced due to the woman’s proclivity for sex. A father that does not 
give away the daughter in marriage at the right age, the husband who does not 
make love with his wife at the appropriate time, and the son that does not guard 
his mother after her husband’s death are blameworthy.*? 
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It is held, the Manusmrti tells us, that the man is the seed and the woman 
the field. Together, they cause creation. At times, the seed is superior and at 
times the field, but the best results occur when both are of the same quality. 
The seed is more important than the field, for it is the insignia of the seed that 
the offspring carries. The kind of seed sown is what grows in the field. The seed 
bears none of the qualities of the womb. Rice, sesame, barley, and other crops 
rise from seeds of their kind. The one does not yield the other. A wise man will, 
therefore, never sow his seed in another man’s wife. A man must not sow on 
another man’s property, so goes the saying attributed to the wind god. Doing 
so is like shooting an arrow at a beast already struck by another’s shaft. The 
field belongs to the man that clears the woods and deer to the man that owns 
the arrow. Those who do not own a field but sow their seed in the field owned 
by others are not entitled to the crop. Were a bull to sow its seeds in another 
man’s cow, the hundred calves that are born would belong to the owner of the 
cow and not the owner of the bull. This is the case when there is no agreement 
between the owner of the seed and the owner of the field. Ifa man sows his seed 
in another man’s field as part of an agreement made beforehand, the owner of 
the seed and the owner of the field have equal share of the crop. When floods 
or winds carry away the seed to another man’s field, the owner of the seed reaps 
no fruit thereof.?° 

In the light of this discussion, it becomes possible to hypothesize that the 
varna system was based on the principles of class endogamy in which the question 
of property and inheritance was governed by the idea of legitimate succession 
and the purity of line sought to be maintained by controlling women’s sexuality. 

With the expansion of urban life after the sixth century BCE, professions of a 
specialized nature began to swell in number in several parts of the subcontinent. 
The varna system turned out to be fragile in its definitions to incorporate these 
multiple professional groups. One of the choices available to the proponents of 
the varna system was to regard these groups as stidras. Another choice, which 
gained acceptance, was to regard them as sankirna-jatis, born of varnasankaras 
resulting from anuloma (that is, marriage between an upper varna boy and a 
lower varna girl) and pratiloma (that is, marriage between an upper varna girl 
and. a lower varna boy) alliances. As it turned out, most groups identified in 
this manner were not groups that had a historical existence. The names used 
for them were mostly suggestive in nature, representing a wide assortment of 
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people in generic terms. Thus, according to the Manusmrti, a brahmana father 
produces an ambastha from a vaisya woman and a nisdda from a sadra woman. 
The ksatriya produces an ugra from a Sidra woman and a s#ta froma brahmana 
woman. The magadha and the vidéhaare children a vaisya produces from ksatriya 
and brahmana mothers, respectively. And so on it goes, describing the origin of 
groups like Zydgava, ksattr, candala, anantara, avrta, abhira, dhigvana, pulkasa, 
kukkutaka, svapaka, véna, and so on.” In coming up with these classifications, 
texts such as the Manusmrti were not making a statement of facts, for it is not 
possible to identify many of these groups in documented sources of the sixth 
century BCE and after. 

There occurred in these centuries a phenomenal increase in the use of 
artefacts made of iron, copper, brass, and bronze. Coins, agricultural implements, 
utensils, and other objects used for domestic and ritual purposes depended 
on the availability of smiths, as did the weapons of warfare used by the great 
armies of the Nandas, Mauryas, Satavahanas, western Ksatrapas, and Kusanas. 
Building ramparts, moats, ring wells, and other urban structures, and the 
construction of monuments such as stupas, caityas, vibaras, and rock-cut caves 
with their extensively carved panels called for new forms of labour and large-scale 
employment of architects, masons, sculptors, and carpenters. People engaged in 
activities ranging from jewellery making, ivory carving, and perfume production 
to leather work, weaving, and fishing are known from the sources of this period. 
The picture that the sankirna-jati classification presents us is at variance with this 
historical reality. The wide appeal that the Manusmrti’s description of anuloma 
and pratiloma progenies had was not because of the structure of the world that 
it described, which was more utopian than real, but because of the force with 
which it advocated purity of lineage as an ideal, and the fervour that it displayed 
for realizing it through endogamy and the control of female sexuality. 

By the end of the first millennium BCE, the inadequacies of the varna 
system’s status as an ideal—that had some correspondence with the fourfold 
differentiation based on classes but was far removed from practice as far as 
the identification of sankirna-jatis were concerned—had turned glaring in its 
visibility. The varna system was itself coming into friction, as its putative basis 
was being disregarded increasingly. In the second half of the first millennium 
BCE, many a dynasty of rulers that was neither of ksatriya descent nor expressed 
ksatriya pretentions arose in northern India. Several groups engaged in the vaisya 
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vocation of cultivation were now designated stidras, and some that were branded 
sadras but had gained in power, such as the Nandas, had established states. The 
brahmanas constituted the only group that had succeeded in building a clearly 
identifiable status. This was due to the hereditary monopoly that they claimed 
over rituals and ceremonies that had extra-lineage currency. Yet there were now 
brahmanas who owned land, engaged in trade, accepted military service under 
the state, and even founded states. 

The expansion of agriculture that occurred in the early centuries CE and 
its great intensification between the fourth and sixth centuries created a class 
of peasantry and peasant proprietors in various parts of the subcontinent, the 
latter comparable to the ones that arose in the mid Ganga valley in the sixth 
century BCE. Our sources, which are largely epigraphic, tell us that these peasant 
proprietors were in control of agrarian land but held it corporately without 
individual ownership. Recorded instances of individual landholdings, which are 
not in the nature of grants made by the state, are few and far between. It is likely 
that corporate control over land made the presence of the peasant proprietors a 
force to reckon with. At the same time, the less entrenched nature of individual 
ownership made it easier for the emergent states to lay claims over the agrarian 
surplus. Copperplate inscriptions of the sixth and seventh centuries from Odisha 
and northern Andhra, which record the grant of land made to brahmanas and 
Buddhist establishments, are generally addressed to the peasant proprietors 
(kutumbis). In one instance, namely the Jayarampur Plates of Gopacandra, the 
ruler makes a gift of land after purchasing it from the existing owner.” This is 
among the oldest inscriptions from the region to register the presence of the 
state. It suggests that the otherwise common practice of making a grant by 
issuing an order to the peasant proprietors was not feasible in this case. What 
the Jayarampur Plates indicate is that at least until the seventh century, it was 
not possible for the state to lay claims over the surplus from privately held land 
in areas where states were being established for the first time. 

Land relations underwent far-reaching changes as a result of the state’s 
practice of awarding land grants to brahmana, Buddhist, and Jaina beneficiaries. 
The beneficiaries were not the owners of the land, but held only superior rights 
over its revenue. Perpetual endowments (aksaya-nivi) were known from as early 
as the Satavahana times, which made the rights hereditary. There are instances 
of periodic renewal of the grant or transfer of the grant to other beneficiaries in 
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the fifth and sixth centuries, which suggest that in several cases, the grant was 
not perpetual. The state also granted its functionaries land in lieu of wages as 
service tenure.” 

In this context, when peasant proprietors were made to dispense with their 
surplus to the state or to the beneficiary to whom land was granted, the question 
of who owns the land became crucial. It is for this reason that Lallanji Gopal 
begins his study of economic life of northern India between 700 and 1200 CE 
with this perceptive observation: “On the vexed question of the ownership of 
land in ancient India there is a sharp division of opinion among scholars.... [E] 
ven in ancient times there was no unanimity of opinion on this point. Those who 
advocated state ownership of land were in a minority, by no means insignificant, 
and the view of peasant-proprietorship was more favoured.’ 

At an advanced stage of agrarian expansion between the seventh and the 
twelfth centuries, the peasant proprietors began to exercise greater control 
over land by securing hereditary access to it and by acquiring, or defining their 
relationship to it in terms of, ownership. We have some interesting statistics 
from inscriptions of the territories held by the Colas in Tamil Nadu between 
the ninth and the thirteenth centuries CE. There are 139 instances of sale of 
property between 850 and 985 CE, which include seventy-three sales by sabhas, 
the corporate bodies of brahmanas, twenty-three by zs, the corporate bodies 
of peasant proprietors, one by a temple, forty by brahmana individuals, and two 
by non-brahmana individuals. The buyer profile is even more interesting: the 
sabhas bought two, “rs one, temples twenty-six, brahmana individuals twenty- 
one, and non-brahmana individuals eighty-nine. In other words, 96 of the sales 
were made by corporate groups, while 110 purchases were made by individuals. 
This trend continued in the rest of the Cola period. There are 136 known cases 
of land sale between 985 and 1250. Of these, the sabhas sold fifty-five but did 
not make a single purchase, while the zs made only one purchase even as it sold 
away land on thirty-six occasions. With ten sales and thirty-seven purchases, the 
temples fared better. Individual brahmanas declined. They bought only five, 
not one of them after the year 1070, and sold sixteen, ten of them after 1070. 
Non-brahmana individuals sold only twenty plots but bought ninety-three 
plots. We thus find that of the 275 known instances of sale of land during the 
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Cola period, non-brahmana individuals made the purchase in 183 cases, which 
amounts to 66.55 per cent of the total number of sales. 

The peasant proprietors, known in different parts of the subcontinent as 
elders (mahattara), householders (kutumli), and village headmen (gramavrddha, 
gavunda), held land on a hereditary basis, controlled the regime of agrarian 
production and the circulation of its produce in the local markets, and reinforced 
these controls through class-defined networks of endogamy, to evolve into castes. 
They formed a new class of landed patriarchy. From the mahattara came castes 
like mahto, mehta, mahatha, malhotra, mehrotra, mehtar, mahanta, mohanti, 
and so on.” The kutumbi evolved into the kurmis of the mid Ganga valley and 
the kunbis of Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh.” The gavunda turned into 
the gauda in Karnataka. Peasant proprietors were also defined in relation to 
irrigation and their control of the water wheel (vatta, from Persian araghatta). 
The reddis, rathis, and rathors apparently belonged to this class. The vellalas 
of Tamil Nadu form another hereditary class of peasant proprietors, who were 
pioneers of irrigation. Our sources do not suggest that these class-defined landed 
magnates had developed into castes by the end of the twelfth century. Asa matter 
of fact, most of them had not evolved into distinct caste groups even at so late 
a date as the seventeenth century. 

The need to exercise firmer control over land made the peasant proprietors 
limit their proprietorships, no matter how extensive, to within a locality or village 
clusters. They did not acquire proprietary estates that were spread across multiple 
localities in the region. The peasant proprietors developed interests in the local 
markets that acted as nodes of distribution of the agrarian produce both within 
the locality and beyond. This feature of the local markets facilitated long-distance 
trade in agrarian produce without making it necessary for the peasant proprietors 
to be itinerant. The networks of endogamy that the hereditary land magnates 
developed were for this reason strikingly limited to localities and village clusters. 

The relationship that caste had with land, which we will presently examine, 
made caste system also develop a localized character. As a functional unit, it 
was limited to a few villages. ‘By the late medieval times,’ writes Sharma, ‘the 
brahmanas of Radha, West Bengal, had come to be divided into 56 subcastes 
based on their original villages (gamis), several of which are mentioned in 
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inscriptions of the eleventh to thirteenth centuries.’?* A Pala grant from the 
eleventh century identified brahmanas linked to three villages.?? Similarly, in 
the fourteenth century, Harisimhadéva identified 180 bases (mdlas) among 
Maithili brahmanas.'°° The malas with which the karana kayasthas and 
ambastha kayasthas of Bihar identify are villages that defined the limits of caste 
endogamy.'™! 

Several castes that emerged between the seventh and twelfth centuries were 
originally functionaries of the state. The pattakilas of western India, who later 
became patéls and pdtils, were revenue farmers under the Paramaras and the 
Caulukyas.’ The caurdddharanikas (remover of thieves) were landed elites 
entrusted with maintaining order. They were to become the caudhuris in the 
following centuries.’ Sharma notes that the kéyasthas were only one of the 
several classes of functionaries who kept records of the state. Other groups 
included karana, karanika, adhikrta, pustapala, ciragupta, lekhaka, divira, 
and many others. In later times, kayastha turned into a generic expression for 
all scribes. Although they belonged to diverse backgrounds, they freed their 
association with their ancestry and began to practise “class endogamy and family 
exogamy’, leading to their development into a caste.’°* Why this happened, 
Sharma does not tell us. 

In his study of the ambalavasi (temple-dwelling) castes of Kerala, Veluthat 
sheds precious light on this question. The evidence from inscriptions of 
the Perumal period that he cites suggests that the poduval was a brahmana 
functionary of the temple, assigned with secular functions. The poduval was 
present in the meetings of the temple committee on a number of occasions. 
Early references to the poduval do not suggest that the office was hereditary. 
There are instances of ‘the poduval in office from time to time’ (anranru murai 
poduval) and ‘the poduval officiating by turn’ (muraiyudatya poduval).'°> With 
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urttt) in lieu of regular payment, the poduval’s became a hereditary position. The 
vague nature of his function within the temple, which involved mostly secular 
affairs, was now clearly defined as ‘carrying the idol of the deity for sivabali, 
looking after the dévasvam, the deity and the temple and wash the steps to the 
sanctum sanctorum clean’. The inheritance of land (as service tenure in this case) 
and the inheritance of profession that accompanied it led to the birth of poduval 
as a caste.'°° The poduval was not a brahmana anymore, but an endogamous 
group within the temple network with interests of its own. 

The rise of groups that inherited land as well as profession by way of 
hereditary service tenures was the first stage in the evolution of the caste system 
in India. Several castes that Sharma comments upon, including the pattakilas, 
the cauroddharanikas, and the kayasthas, seem to have arisen in this manner. 
Inscriptions tell us that between 1000 and 1200 CE, the institution of service 
tenure expanded phenomenally. Grants made to brahmana beneficiaries were 
often identified as service tenures. A service tenure was in principle a grant of land 
made in lieu of regular remuneration in cash or kind toa recipient for rendering 
specific services to the state or a temple and, oftentimes, to landlords as well. 
The proceeds from the land granted were fully at the recipient’s disposal, for 
these were compensations for the services. Inscriptions bear out that this ideal 
was honoured more in the breach than in the observance. There are several cases 
where a rent was extracted from the recipient of a service tenure. For instance, 
an inscription of the year 1242 from Anékannambadi in the Hasana district 
fixes an annual rent of 165 gadyanas and 3 panas on 110 service tenure plots. The 
rent included tribute as well. The corporate body of peasant proprietors made 
the grant as a perpetual arrangement. The land seems to have belonged to the 
king and the peasant proprietors placed in charge of it as revenue farmers. This 
is what we can infer from the fact that the brahmana recipients of the service 
tenures were expected to make the payment to the palace rather than to the 
peasant proprietors."°” Another instance comes from Mavantru in the same 
district, where an inscription of 1282 prescribes a rent of 100 gadyanas on forty 
service tenures, ten for feeding (amrtapadi) and the remaining thirty for the 
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It is, nonetheless, not possible to argue that all known caste groups held land 
only by way of service tenure. Veluthat’s case study of the ambalavasis should 
not lead us to the conclusion that caste was always the result of inheritance of 
land acquired as service tenure for specific vocational purposes. Fragmentary as 
they are, the surviving evidence does not persuade us to identify service tenure 
as the determining factor in the emergence of numerous caste groups in India. 
The case of the ambalavasis is important because it points, on the one hand, to 
hereditary service tenures as the cause for caste formation in the first stage of the 
evolution of the caste system and, on the other hand, to a forceful relationship 
that it brings into relief, namely the simultaneous inheritance of land as well as 
profession in the making of castes. 

Caste formation was not based on inheritance of land in terms of ownership. 
The factor that marked the process was inheritance of access to land, which 
could be in all possible forms, including ownership, service tenure, tenancy, 
sharecropping, occupancy, agrestic labour, and even slavery. We learn from 
inscriptions that tenancy and occupancy rights were often acquired on a 
hereditary basis. Land deeds tell us that transfer of ownership or tenancy also 
involved the transfer of agrestic labourer or slaves attached to the land to the new 
owners or tenants. This is indicated in the deeds by expressions such as /dhana/ 
janasabita, janatasamrddha, and saprativasijanasaméta.’*? These terms are 
answered in Tamil inscriptions by the expression d/adanga, literally, ‘including 
the people’."° In other words, agrestic labourers and slaves also inherited access 
to land. What they inherited was, in effect, impoverishment, but inherit they did. 

Several things follow from this picture of caste drawn on the basis of 
epigraphic evidence. One, the inheritance of access to land and the inheritance 
of profession associated with it made landholding patterns the determining 
feature of caste, and the functioning of caste a locality phenomenon that was 
connected to agricultural production. Its economic interests would not entertain 
supra-local matrimonial alliances as it was a potential source of conflict in the 
control over land and the local markets where agrarian produce was sold. Two, 
the greater control that owners and tenants had over land turned these groups 
into agents that defined and allocated caste identities. The large multitude of 
agrestic labourers and slaves, and groups that held no ownership or tenancy 
but occupied land as cultivators or service groups drawing remuneration from 
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agricultural land, might not have had self-defined caste identities, but only 
identities imposed from above. Three, it was necessary for professions to be 
sufficiently widespread for them to form hereditary groups having access to 
land in some capacity or the other. It is for this reason that there are no castes 
of ferrymen, water diviners, and suchlike in several parts of India. Of the two 
groups of professionals that made mana gentleman, the barbers were known as 
a caste in the territories once held by the Vijayanagara rulers, but there was no 
caste of the tailor, a profession known at least since the twelfth century but too 
marginal in this part of the world until the nineteenth century to form a caste in 
its own right. Four, the relationship between inheritance of access to land on the 
one hand and inheritance of profession on the other was strongly determined 
by the structure of the economy. Obviously then, it was a principle that could 
not be noticed universally. Many professional groups that did not inherit access 
to land, such as the fishermen, were in consequence either on the margins of 
the caste system or poorly integrated with it, their integration determined by 
the extent to which the endogamous organization of the influential castes could 
serve as a reified model. 

We must now examine a few inscriptions to learn how caste functioned 
at the locality level. An inscription from Ktdaliru in the Hasana district of 
Karnataka throws interesting sidelights into the process. This inscription, dated 
1177-8 when Ballala II held the Hoysala throne, gives the genealogy of a certain 
Tantrapala Permmadi. It begins with Marisetti, a bangle merchant from Aihole, 
who travels to the south, where he settles down after receiving a grant of land 
(karunyam badadu, literally obtaining the blessings) from a certain Poysaladéva. 
We do not know if Poysaladéva was actually Ballala II. What we do know is 
that Marisetti’s two sons were not known as settis (merchants) but as gavundas 
(peasant proprietors). They were now prominent members of the landed 
patriarchy. The elder son, Basavagavunda, built a tank called Trailokyasamudra. 
The younger son, Nagagavunda, had a son, Basagavunda, who was married 
to Candavve, the niece (sister’s daughter) of Tantrapala Govanna. Tantrapala 
Permmiadi was the son of Basagavunda and Candavwve. The inscription identifies 
tantrapdla as an office under the king, apparently of a military nature. 

Acquisition of land in Kadaliru had transformed a bangle merchant's family 
into a peasant proprietor family and made them part of the endogamous network 
of peasant proprietors in the locality. Thanks to one such alliance, Permmadi 
rose to the position of tantrapala hitherto held by his wife’s maternal uncle. 
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The purpose of the inscription was to register a grant made to the Harihara 
temple that Permméadi had built in the village. The grant was a stretch of 
forestland in the village of Kadaltru that he was ‘ruling over’ (prabhutvada 
aru). Permmiadi caused the forestland to be cleared, transformed it into a 
hamlet, and made over the primary rent (modalu) from the tenants of this new 
hamlet to the temple. Besides, Permmadi and a few others—namely Bijjeya 
the son of Masanagaunda, Bhiteya the son of Bijjegaunda, Bijjeya the son of 
Cavagaunda, Macaya the son of Bommagaunda of Hiduvana, Macigaunda 
the son of Bacigaunda of Masane, and Baseya and Cikkacinnabiaseya the sons 
of Cinnagaunda—set aside the rent of two gadydnas and five hanas from the 
village of Kumbarahalli to the Késava temple and made over (the proceeds 
from) the remaining land, called Yadavabhimi, to the Harihara temple." We 
find here a group of peasant proprietors (gaudas) controlling the rent from a 
village (Kumbarahalli) that they held on a corporate basis, besides managing the 
affairs of at least two temples. The association that the gaudas from the villages of 
Kadalaru, Kumbarahalli, Hiduvana, and Masane (and possibly a few others) had 
developed had its base in the agency of rent, its superstructure finding expression 
in the form of temple management and, possibly, an endogamous association. 

Information from the inscriptions reveals that rent was generally fixed ona 
perpetual basis, and tenants and occupants were in principle permanent settlers 
on the respective lands. In the instance of change in tenancy, which was rare and 
noticed with greater frequency only after the sixteenth century, the rent already 
fixed would be borne by the new tenant with little change in the terms of tenancy. 
An inscription of the year 1200 from the village of Marénahalli mentions a rent 
of eight honnus (also called gadyanas), of which six gadyanas and five panas are 
said to be the rent perpetually payable to the corporate group of landholders 
(mahajanas) of Kondali, and the rest made over, again on a perpetual basis, to the 
Santalésvara temple in the form of a gadyana and a pana and a field yielding four 
khandugas of paddy."* The tenant, Marawve, the wife of a certain Benaka, was 
a wealthy woman, who donated 562 gadyanas and 3 panas for the maintenance 
of a water tank, a temple, and its fields. 

Tenants generally came from affluent backgrounds and rarely cultivated 
the lands they held on rent. Cultivation was left to the occupants and agrestic 
labourers below them. The dynamics of tenancy noticed in the inscriptions 
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had an interesting aspect to it. In cases where the land in question owed dues 
in various forms to the state, it was always advantageous to be a tenant rather 
than a landowner. The terms of tenancy were such that the economic burden 
it imposed on the tenant was limited to rent, carrying no service or military 
obligations. The burden of the revenues due to the state was transferred to 
the occupants and agrestic labourers, from whom the tenant extracted them 
and paid to the landowner for remittance to the state. The revenues included 
settled land dues (in those cases where a revenue settlement had been arrived 
at), produce rents, maintenance charges and other cesses, professional levies, 
transit tolls, undefined subsidiary dues, income from forests and grasslands, 
and many other charges, including labour rent in the form of corvée or unpaid 
labour (visti) on cultivation. This form of organization gave the tenant access 
to labour from occupants and agrestic labourers for non-agricultural purposes, 
especially in the non-cropping season. It enabled the tenant to emerge as the 
arch representative of the new landed patriarchy. 

Tenants generally had occupational pursuits of their own. A certain 
Ereyanga Gavunda, mentioned in a 1013 inscription from Belacalavadi, was a 
yarn maker (jéda)."3 Whether he was a tenant or a landowner is not easy to 
ascertain, but he held land although he was nota peasant. An inscription from 
Rajanasiriyaru speaks of Dasagaunda, who held land as a tenant under the 
Hoysala king Ballala II. He made over the proceeds from a part of his holdings 
to a Jaina temple. Dasagaunda was not a cultivator but an oil presser (telliga) 
by profession."* Occupants of the land that he held are likely to have worked 
for his oil mill, in addition to fulfilling their primary obligation as cultivators. 
The Rajanasiriyaru Inscription does not make this clear in so many words. But 
a Halébidu inscription dated 1173 awakens upon us this possibility. Here, we 
are told that Ereyanna, who maintained accounts for Galegeyanayaka, made a 
grant of land to his master’s Galagésvara temple. The land made over was under 
the occupancy of the oil presser peasants (telligarokkalu), who constituted 
the body of the thousand peasants. The thousand body also included the 
lower peasants (kiriyokkalu, perhaps agrestic labourers). Some of the peasants 
are identified by name: Dévagaunda, Manta Bammagaunda, Cattagaunda, 
Tippagaunda, Dasagaunda, Bokinayaka, Sovagaunda the son of Bommagaunda, 
Hoysalagaunda, and Bammagaunda the son of the savanta. The inscription also 
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refers to the land occupied by the garland-maker peasants (mdlagararokkalu)."’ 
A Doddagaddavalli inscription from the twelfth century has a similar reference 
to land occupied by the oil-presser peasants (téligara okkalu) as well as the 
washermen peasants (asagara okkalu)."® An inscription of 185 from Lakkundi 
in the Gadaga district records a grant of grain made from the field occupied 
by the carpenter and blacksmith peasants (badagi kammarara okkalu)."7 At 
times, some of the lands were identified as tenures for specific services. A 1218 
inscription from Doddagaddavalli grants land as service tenure (jivita) to the 
garland makers."* The kammarike land mentioned in an 118 inscription from 
Lakkundi is a tenure assigned to blacksmiths."? A tenth share of the produce 
from the land was given to the Bharatésvara temple. The cultivators of this land 
formed the body of 120 peasants. 

Peasants who cultivated land for their tenant masters in addition to serving 
them in their professional pursuits emerged in their own right as caste groups 
affiliated to the respective professions. With their inherited access to land, they 
formed an endogamous group. An inscription of 1148 from Gabbaru in the 
Rayactru district bears this out. It makes a reference to the yarn maker Jédara 
Dasimayya (otherwise called Dévara Dasimayya), who was one of the pioneers 
of the vacana literature of the Virasaivas.’*° We know from an inscription from 
Candanakéri near Dévadurga in the same district that there were yarn-maker 
peasants (j@darokkalu) who occupied some land in the village." The Gabbaru 
Inscription identifies the cultivators under Dasimayya as jédagottali. They 
form the body of the 500 jédagottalis and are said to be his beloved sons (priya 
putrar), an expression that was used widely (in its Kannada variant as mane 
maga, son of the house) by rulers to refer to their servants. Thus, the yarn makers 
of Gabbaru were primarily cultivators whose services to the iconic Dasimayya 
and his successors transformed them into a closely knit caste group that would 
remember Dasimayya as ‘the sacred mark on the forehead of the jéda caste’ 


(jedakulatilaka).* 
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The foregoing discussion based on epigraphic evidence urges us to reconsider 
the view that caste system had its origins in the varna classification of the 
‘Purusastkta’. The varna system was a class-based differentiation governed 
by the concern for ensuring legitimate succession to landed wealth through 
the idea of purity of the line. The caste system, which made its appearance 
between 6oo0 and 1200 CE, had a different dynamics altogether. Its earliest 
expression was in the form of hereditary service tenures awarded by the state or 
the temple for specific services, which led to the rise of endogamous castes such 
as pattakilas, cauroddharanikas, kayasthas, and poduvals. But as a generalized 
form of organization that functioned within specific localities and clusters 
of villages, caste originated from the system of peasant labour extraction for 
non-agricultural vocational purposes initiated by the institution of perpetual 
agrarian tenancy. Its governing principle was extra-agricultural labour obligation 
to the tenant, and similar obligations to the state or the temple in the case of 
service tenures. The inscriptions that we examined are mostly from Karnataka, 
where there is a popular belief that marriages result from ynanubandha or the 
destiny resulting from one’s karma. The word rnanubandha literally means a 
relationship determined by debt or obligation, which in its reified form signified 
the metaphysics of karma but had its origin, as we might now infer, in labour 
obligation. 

In one respect, the caste system was similar to the varna order. This was 
in its eagerness to control women’s sexuality. The gender inequalities of the 
Dharmasitras had already begun to crystallize into distinct gender roles by the 
time of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. In the Ramayana, the recognized 
place for a woman was the household, and her recognized role that of a wife and 
a mother. A woman separated from her husband lived under the care of a sage in 
a forest retreat, as did Sita in the Ramayana and Sakuntala in the Mahabharata. 
The Ramayana did not approve of enterprise on the part of women. Deviant 
sexual behaviour invited reproach—Gautama’s curse that turned Ahalya into a 
stone—and promiscuity treated as an attribute of the ogress, inviting the kind 
of wrath that Tataka and Sarpanaka did. The Mahabharata was more open 
than the Ramayana in acknowledging such roles and behaviour on the part 
of women as were seen as outgoing. Hidimba did not meet the fate of Tataka 
or Sarpanaka, nor was she adequately ‘domesticated’ after her marriage to 
Bhima. Her son, Ghatotkaca, grew up as a raksasa rather than a ksatriya. The 
Mahabharata also had room for women like Draupadi and Amba, who swore 
vengeance for the wrongs done them. The text had little qualms in depicting 
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Draupadi’s polyandrous marriage to the Pandavas. It also accommodated 
women who had borne children before marriage—Kunti (who bore Karna) 
and Satyavati (who bore Vyasa)—without stigmatizing them on this count. 
And more importantly, it recognized women’s work outside the household, 
not necessarily in the capacity of a slave or a servant or of a courtesan. Before 
her marriage to Santanu, Satyavati was a ferrywoman. 

The Mahabharata was relatively more eclectic than the Ramayana, but the 
ideals that itendorsed for women were no less patriarchal. We must nonetheless 
admit that the representation of women in the Mahabharata, and to a certain 
extent in the Ramayana, was complex even when they sought to straitjacket them 
as types. Between the fourth and the sixth centuries, these complexities were 
ironed out. The women in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa and Abhijnana Sakuntala 
had little that would compare with a Draupadi, a Gandhari, or an Amba. Their 
worlds were centred on the household and, in some instances, on a hermit’s 
retreat in a forest. The woman with a pronounced measure of agency had to be 
a goddess, like Parvati in the Kumdarasambhava. Thus was it that when Bharavi 
made the Draupadi of his Kiratarjuniya speak her mind, he began with a word 
of apology: it is an insult for a woman to advise men like Yudhisthira, but her 
anguish makes Draupadi speak, transgressing the sphere of conduct enjoined 
upon women.” 

The figure of the new woman crystallized around the twin ideals of desire 
and devotion. The courtesan and the dévadasi were the institutionalized forms of 
the former, the renouncer the institutionalized form of the latter. The preference 
was for the pativrata, who embodied both ideals. Thus, the chaste wife, the 
courtesan or the dévadasi, and the renouncer came to be regarded as the three 
acceptable roles for a woman. In the Cilappadigaram, Kannagi represented the 
chaste wife, Madhavi the courtesan, and Kavundi Adigal the renouncer. This 
neat classification in the orthodox imagination did not permit for a fourth 
possibility. It also did not endorse agency of any other kind, unless it was meant 
to uphold the values that defended the ideal of pativrata. 

There is perhaps no better place to explore the gender concerns of the new 
caste system than the vacana literature of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
It is well known that the most popular among the vacana composers, Basava, 
rejected the caste system. He tore away the thread of investiture that had tied him 
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to the status of a brahmana, promoted commensality, and dined in the house of 
Sambholi Nagayya, an untouchable. In one of his vacanas, he said, 


Will I call Siriyala a merchant? 

Will I call Macayya a washer man? 

Will I call Kakkayya a leather dyer? 

Will I call Cannayya a tanner? 
Kadalasangama will laugh at me, 

Should I say I’m a brahmana, My Friend.’*4 


Basava criticized superstitions. He said, when an image of Ganésa is made of 
cow dung and worshipped with campaka flowers, it is all entertainment, but the 
stink of the cow’s urine is still there.’*> He scorned at kingship. ‘It’s far better,’ 
he said, ‘to be a slave concubine in a devotee’s house rather than be a queen in 
the house of a king.” Elsewhere, he said, 


When the hunter brings a hare, 

They buy it for the gold coin it’s worth, My Friend. 
When it’s the corpse of the ruler of the land, 

Look, there’s nobody to buy 

For an areca nut’s worth, My Friend. 

Worse than a hare’s is the life of a man. 

Have faith in our Kidalasangamadéva, My Friend.’*7 


Radical as he was for the times in which he lived, it is something of a surprise 
that Basava has little to say by way of criticism on matters concerning gender 
relations. In his vacanas, he is generally silent on the subordinate status which 
patriarchy had conferred upon women and on the stereotyped representation of 
women as polluting. Where he speaks of women, the picture that comes through 
is one that dovetails with prevailing orthodox prejudices. In one vacana, he insists 
that it is character that adorns a woman, just as the lily adorns water, the garden 
adorns a village, the waves adorn a sea, and the moon adorns the sky.”* In another 
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vacana, he equates women with maya, which hounds in multiple ways: as mother 


for birth, as daughter for affection, and as wife for mating.'*? Elsewhere, he asks 


what if a devotee with no commitment to the liviga exists, and equates such a 


devotee with a wife who has no love for her husband.¥° The whore is a woman 


that he cannot put up with, so much so that he says, ‘Don’t show me them that 


are born of a whore, My Lord.”™ Even bleaker is the following vacana. 


The husband is a devotee 

Of Sivalinga, the God. 

The wife is a devotee 

Of the fierce goddess of spirits. 

What the husband takes 

Is the water that washed the feet, and the offering. 
What the wife takes 

Is liquor and meat. 

The devotion of those 

That are not pure within and without 

Is like washing the exterior of a toddy pot, 
Kadalasangamadéva.* 


Basava’s ideal woman was the pativratd, a wife devoted to her husband and 


serving him all the time, with another man not existing even in her thought. 


There’s only one Lord, with several names. 
The great pativrata has but one husband. 
He'll cut off the ears and the nose, 

If you fall for another. 
Kudalasangamadéva, 

What’ll I tell of them 

That feed on the spittle of many lords? 


Words that echo this sentiment occur again and again in Basava’s vacanas. In 


one vacana, he exhorts, ‘Ye Brothers, bathing in the river! Ye Masters, bathing in 
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the river! Give up, ho! Give up, ho! Give up the company of the other woman, 


ho!’34 The appeal is rather zealous as it were. 


You shouldn’t look at the other women! 
You shouldn’t make them speak! 

Don’t, My friends! 

Like a dog moving behind a ram, 
Don’t, My friends! 

For a single desire, 

Kadalasangamadéva will dip you in hell 
For a thousand years." 


While vacanas that toe this line of thinking are copious, there are instances 


where Basava represents himself as the wife and Kidalasangama as the husband. 


‘I’m the wife, you the husband,’ he says, ‘you are the husband that guards my 
mind like the owner of the house that guards the house.”3° 


T’ve a husband 

For all the worlds to know. 
I’m a muttaide. 

I’m a nittaide. 

T’ve a husband 


Like Kadalasangamadéva."” 


This bridal relationship was based on the saranasati lingapati theory, in 


which the sarana was the wife and the livga the husband. 


What if you are trained in the thirty-two weapons? 

Isn’t a blade enough to kill the rival? 

Isn’t the blade called ‘savana the wife, linga the husband’ 
Enough to win over the li7iga?3® 
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Basava’s contemporary, Akkamahadévi, whose approach to god was bridal, 
endorsed the saranasati lingapati theory. 


The flesh became fleshless 

When offered to liriga. 

The mind was dissolved 

When offered to awareness. 

Conception became void 

When offered to fulfillment. 

The body became bodiless 

As flesh, mind, and conception ceased. 

As linga enjoyed the pleasure of my formlessness, 
I became sarana, the wife, to linga, the husband. 
Thus, I drove into Channamallikarjuna, the husband, 
And made him to merge."? 


There is little more that the vacanas of Basava tell us about his views on 
women. Legends that are not older than the fifteenth century represent Basava 
as a patron of Akkamahadévi and recount his role in organizing the marriage 
of a brahmana girl with a boy from the scavenger caste. These do not occur in 
early sources. If the inequities in the roles and relations of gender did not draw 
Basava’s attention, they did not fail to invite harsh criticisms from several of 
his Saiva contemporaries and predecessors. Some of them expressed views that 
differed from the opinions that Basava had held. One of them, Allama Prabhu, 
snubbed the saranasati lingapati theory. 


The devotee is a pollutant. 

He that’s merged in the Hiniga 

Fails the vow. 

He that says, 

‘The sarana is the wife, linga the husband 
Is an all-virtuous and beneficial word’ 

Is a reveler incapable of enjoying 

The sense organs. 

Goggésvara, 

Your sarana 
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Isn’t given to fear, 
Nor lost in the acts."4° 


In one of his less mysterious vacanas that is uncharacteristically simple and 


straightforward for an Allama Prabhu, he says: 


Gold is Maya, they say, 
Woman is Maya, they say, 
The earth is Maya, they say. 
Gold is not Maya, 

Woman is not Maya, 

The earth is not Maya. 
Look, Goggéévara, 

The desire before the mind 
Is Maya indeed." 


This declaration, which reads like a refutation of the views that Basava held, 


is among the sober treatments of the question. A few other saranas have been 


more spirited in their responses. In one of his vacanas, Dasimayya asks, “Does 


the wife’s breath have breasts and hair?’"#* Another of his vacanas has this to say: 


When breasts and hair are seen, 
They say it’s a woman. 

When beard and moustache are seen, 
They say it’s a man. 

The self that whirls in between 

Is neither man nor woman, 

Look, Ramanatha.'3 


Also, 


Devotion in which wife and husband are one 
Is pleasing to Siva. 
Devotion in which wife and husband aren’t one 
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Is like venom mixed in nectar, 
Look, Ramanatha.“+ 


Caudayya, the ferryman, who distinguishes himself from other saranas by 
having his own name rather than the name of a deity as his signature, rejects 


the bridal theory. 


They say, sarana is the wife, /iiga the husband. 

How did sarana become a woman? 

How did linga become a man? 

Can you split and separate it 

When water unites with water? 

When desire subsides in the union of man and woman, 
The body is cast aside. 

The words, sarana is the wife, linga the husband, 

Is treacherous all the way. 

What’s submissive in the gain? 


Thus spake Caudayya, the ferryman."45 


Characteristic of the views held by Dasimayya and Caudayya was their 
rejection of inequality between men and women in words that had little by 
way of ambiguity. It found approval among several of their contemporaries, 
with sarana after sarana expressing it in his own distinct way. In the words of 
Bommayya, the drummer, for example, 


“The husband should look at the wife’s virtues, 
But can the wife look at the husband’s virtues,’ 
So do they say. 

Isn’t the pollution from the wife 

Hazardous to the husband? 

Isn’t the pollution from the husband 
Hazardous to the wife? 

The eye of a single body 

Made its way to Bhiméévaralinga, the Slayer of Death, 
Where it was known whose loss it was 

When one of the two were to retreat.'4° 
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These were views held by a group of men in twelfth-century Karnataka. 
Ahead of their times as they seem to us, these men spoke of equality between 
the sexes within the limits imposed by the orthodox ideal of pativrata. In this 
respect, Dasimayya’s approach to the whore did not differ from Basava’s. “What 
shall I say,’ he wonders, ‘of the traitors that give up the worship of Siva and feed 
on the whore’s spittle?’""4” These words mirror what Dasimayya says in another 
vacana: “The linga retreated from the traitor that ate the Lord’s offering after 
feeding on the whore’s spittle.”"4* Dasimayya’s radical position—that the self that 
dwells within the body is neither man nor woman—is tempered to a considerable 
extent by the pativrata ideal, which makes him say, 


He that looks upon 

The woman with a husband 
As Gauri, 

Is be born as ruler of the world. 
He that makes love to 

The woman with a husband 
Falls into hell, 

Ramanatha.? 


It was against this ideological backdrop that several women contemporaries 
of the saranas, called the saranes, spoke. The saranes lived in the urban centres of 
northern Karnataka. Some of them, like Akkamahadévi and Bonthadévi, were 
renouncers. A few, like Akkamma, Akka Nagamma (Basava’s sister), Nilambike 
(Basava’s wife), and Satyakka, took care of their households. Most other savanes 
came from the working classes. Aydakki Lakkamma wasa rice gatherer, Dhiipada 
Goggave an incense maker, Kadira Remmavve a yarn spinner, Kalakanniya 
Kamamma a rope maker, Kannadi Kayakada Révamma a barber, Kétaladévi a 
potter, Molige Mahadévia firewood seller, and Stile Sankavve a sex worker. They 
did not belong to the peasantry, and the work they did had a regularity that was 
structured by the market and not by the seasonal nature of the agrarian calendar. 

The saranes spoke on anumber of issues and held opinions that were militant 
in their self-righteous conviction. They spoke of work, gender, knowledge, 
love, sexuality, politics, and ascetic practices, and raised their voice against the 
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inequality that patriarchy had imposed on them. They were more vocal and 
spirited in their approach to existing gender roles, sexuality, and the question 
of pollution. In one of her vacanas, Akkamahadévi had this to say of pollution 
in general and gender roles in particular: 


When women becomes a woman, 
It pollutes the man. 
When man becomes a man, 
It pollutes the woman. 
When the mind’s pollution retreats, 
Is there end 
To the body’s pollution, My Lord? 
The whole world is driven mad 
By the pollution 
That has no beginning. 
Look! My noble lord 
Called Cannamallikarjuna 
Has the whole world 
For a woman.’*° 

Akkamahadévi was doubtless the most rebellious among the savanes. In 
Harihara’s Mahadeéviyakkana Ragale, which is the first hagiographic account 
of her life available to us, she is said to have agreed for marriage, much against 
her wishes, only after extracting the word from the groom that he will never 
question or obstruct her in any of her decisions, and when this is violated three 
times, she will walk out of marriage. The marriage was consummated, and the 
couple’s sexual life was blissful, although Akkamahadévi spent more time in 
worship than in her husband’s company. And as it turned out, the husband 
ended up violating the promise once, then a second time, and eventually a third 
time. Akkamahadévi walked out as she was at that moment when the promise 
was broken the third time, that is, naked. 

Disregard for accepted gender roles occur at several places in the oeuvre of 
the saranes. Maya, which is generally regarded feminine, occurs also as masculine 
in Akkamahadévi’s vacanas. 


Look, maya turns into the pride called woman 
To afflict the man. 
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Look, maya turns into the pride called man 
To afflict the woman. 

Look, the sarana’s ways appear as madness 
To the maya called the world. 

The sarana whom Cannamallikarjuna loves 
Has no maya, 

No forgetting, 

No Pride." 


In the critique of existing gender roles, the following vacana of Kadire 
Remmavwve is revealing, especially for what Vijaya Ramaswamy has called its 
‘very raw sexual imagery’.'* 


All wives wash and give to their husbands 

I do not give my husband, he does not need 
All husbands have seeds 

My husband has no seeds. 

All husbands are up above 

My husband below, I’m above him 

O, Gummisvara! 


The saranes were not successful in overturning or upsetting existing gender 
roles. They were, however, exceptionally successful on another front. And 
it is not from their vacanas that we learn of it, but from their image and the 
subsequent history of what eventually became Virasaivism. In the new religious 
environment that we examined in Chapter 1, where it was possible to engage in 
asceticism without becoming a renouncer, the savanes were successful in drawing 
upon the ideal of purity that asceticism calls for and thereby challenging the idea 
that women are polluting. Ironical as it might appear, this was done by invoking 
the very values attending on a pativrata and spiritedly championing its cause. 
The pativrata model of womanhood was perhaps too enticing or encumbering 
to be overthrown. Many of the savanes were represented as the punyastri (sacred 
wife) of a sarana. We thus had Gangamma, the punyastri of Marayya the actor; 
Kalawve, the punyastri of Basavayya the carpenter; Kalavve, the punyastri of 
Siddha Buddhayya; Kalavve, the punyastri of Urilingapeddi; Kétaladévi, the 
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punyastri of Gundayya; Laksmamma, the punyastri of Konde Maficanna; 
Lingamma, the punyastri of Appanna the betel-bag bearer; Masanamma, the 
punyastri of Nagidéva of Yedematha; Rayamma, the punyastri of Maficanna the 
record keeper; Récavve, the punyastri of Katakitayya; Reékamma, the punyastri 
of Révanasiddhayya; and Viramma, the punyastri of Dasarayya. 

The saranes redefined the pativrata model by transforming it on the lines of 
the punyastri ideal, which by its very definition—sacredness—was a value that 
had no place in it for the idea that a woman was a polluter. It was, veritably, a 
coup @’état. 

Most saranes were soon forgotten. Even the better known among them, such 
as Akkamahadévi and Nilambike, paled into insignificance in the bright halo that 
developed in the hagiographic traditions around the figures of Allama Prabhu 
and Basava, and, to some extent, Cannabasava. Monastic traditions that claimed 
the legacies of the leading saranas began to evolve in the thirteenth century and 
gained roots in the fifteenth century when they became recipients of Vijayanagara 
patronage. These traditions, which were the prototypes of what would in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries emerge as the Virasaiva or Lingayat 
community, were as patriarchal as any other of their times. There were few 
Kalavves, Guddavves, Aydakki Lakkammas, and Akkamahadévis in them. The 
women in these traditions were subordinate to men, underwent exploitation, 
worked mostly within the confines of household, and enjoyed as much freedom 
as the munificence of patriarchy allowed. But in one respect they were different 
from the women in the other orthodox traditions. They were not regarded 
as polluters. Like the forest that Bana had described in his Kadambari, these 
women were pure even though they were flowering/menstruating (puspavatyapi 
pavitra). The mundaneness of everyday life might have precluded the possibility 
of women being represented as pure and sacred on the lines of the punyastri 
model, but the acknowledgement that they were not polluters was liberating in 
its own ways. It is for this reason that Virasaivism did not recognize pollution 
in women during menstruation or after childbirth. A menstruating woman 
was allowed to cook, worship her /ivga, and visit the matha. It was an inversion 
of the orthodoxy, but an inversion realized by appropriating the ideal of the 
pativrata and not by rejecting it. Like the institution of caste that it reinforced, 
the control of women’s sexuality was not here to go away so soon. 

The institution of caste that we have described—namely the localized practice 
of inheriting access to land as well as a given profession simultaneously, either 
by way of service tenures from the state or the temple, or through the agency 
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of perpetual agrarian tenancy—does not survive today, although control over 
women’s sexuality, which was a means of enforcing the institution, is still with 
us. What exists today in the name of caste is a different practice altogether. The 
‘progressive’ fad that caste is and has always been the essence and the defining 
feature of life in India cannot be regarded as anything more than an escapist route 
to being politically correct. And so is the fad that allegiance to primordial caste 
identities is the cause for all the maladies that India faces today. The castes that 
we know of and live today have little in common—other than their names— 
with the ones that existed before the nineteenth century. They were made in the 
course of the making of the new India in which we now live. And in this sense, 
caste is not the cause behind any of the maladies that have come to afflict us. If 
anything, it is the maladies that are the cause behind the caste system. 


13. The Making of Territorial Self-Consciousness 
(with Particular Reference to Kalinga) 


The chapters in this book were put together with a specific purpose in mind: 
to present the thesis that institutions, ideas, and identities typically associated 
with India and recognized as Indian in popular imagination as well as learned 
discourses had their origins in the period that contemporary historiography 
designates as the ‘early medieval’. We have seen that some of them, such as the 
state, gender relations, and kévya literature, had their roots in earlier historical 
processes going back to the first millennium BCE but were reconstituted in a 
thoroughgoing manner in structural, functional, and ideational terms between 
the seventh and the twelfth centuries CE. What evolved by the end of the twelfth 
century have by no means been preserved and continued in that form in later 
times. Our assessment of the Jagannatha temple of Puri and the Kadiyattam 
theatre of Kerala, and the catalogic survey of developments in mathematics and 
astronomy between the thirteenth and the nineteenth centuries bear out the 
scale and substance of changes in later times. 

Territory occupies a central place in contemporary imaginations of India. 
The impassioned visions of sovereignty, security, and territorial integrity that 
the territory produces in the garb of the nation are powerful enough to sideline 
every other concern, be it language, caste, or gender relations. In their avowedly 
secular versions, they do not fail to suspend religion either, although there are 
influential and diabolic schools of nationalism that swear by a homology between 
territory and religion. We must, therefore, conclude this book by exploring the 
making of territorial self-consciousness in India. In doing so, we will lay special 
emphasis on the region of Kalinga as a case study. 

When the Magadhan state began to expand across northern India in the 
fifth and fourth centuries BCE, Kalinga on the east coast was still the name of 
a lineage group and, by extension, the country inhabited by that group. The 
state of affairs on the eve of Asdka’s invasion of the region in the mid third 
century BCE was not different enough to a degree that merits serious reflection. 
However, towards the close of the first millennium BCE, the first signs of a 
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transition towards a new geopolitical order were beginning to be felt. By the 
sixth century CE, Kalinga had come to represent a territory that showed a keen 
sense of awareness about its position in the existing geopolitical networks of 
monarchies and chiefdoms of the day. This was a transformation of deep-seated 
historical significance, as it continues to resonate in various forms well into our 
times. How this transformation came about is what we propose to explore in 
this chapter. 

Itis appropriate to commence our discussion with a synoptic outline of the 
transformation. The Baudhayana Dharmasitra, complied in the fifth or fourth 
century BCE, makes a reference to the region inhabited by the Kalingas. Itis said 
here that this country lies outside of Aryavarta.! Travel to countries beyond the 
Aryan domain is not recommended. Those who visit Kalinga, therefore, commit 
a sin with their feet, which can be expiated only by performing the sacrifice of 
vaisvanara.” This is likely to be an older injunction, as Baudhayana is citing 
earlier sources, without of course naming any. He also ordains that those who 
go to the land of the Kalingas and a few other descent groups that he identifies 
must perform punastoma or sarvaprsthi in order to purify themselves.3 This is, 
to the best of our knowledge, the oldest among the surviving references to the 
name Kalinga. The name occurs in the plural—the Kalingas—which seems 
to be indicating that it originally denoted a descent group and nota territory.’ 
Nearly a thousand years later, in the year 569-70 CE, a chief called Dharmma 
is found making a grant of two villages, Manduka and Candanavataka, in the 


Baudhayana Dharmasitra, 1.1.2.9-14. Aryavarta was the region considered to be the 
country inhabited by the noble ones (Arya). The Baudhayana Dharmasitra (1.1.2.9) 
defines this country as the one bounded by Adarsa in the west, Kalakavana in the east, 
the Himalayas in the north, and the Pariyatra mountains in the south. 

Baudhayana Dharmasiitra, 1.1.2.1. 


w 


Baudhayana Dharmasttra, 1.1.2.14. The other countries named are the ones inhabited 
by the Arattas, the Karaskaras, the Pundras, the Sauviras, the Vangas, and the Praniinas. 
+ Hemchandra Raychaudhuri accepts the existence of Kalinga even in earlier “Brabmana 
period’ on the basis of Jatakas and other later Buddhist sources. See Raychaudhuri 
(2006: 75). 


wn 


The use of plurals to denote geographical territories is a distinctive feature of Sanskrit 
grammar. This may indicate that the said grammatical form had already come into 
usage at a time when territories were not yet politically self-conscious and were still 
being identified through descent-based affiliations. By the time territorialities appeared 


in the subcontinent, such usage had become an established convention. 
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locality (visaya) of Parakkalamargga in southern Odisha.° In the copperplates 
recording this grant, Dharmma introduces himself as a subordinate under 
Prthvivigraha, whom he identifies as the ruler of Kalinga Rastra. A few decades 
earlier, another king, Umavarman, had issued a copperplate charter in the fortieth 
year of his reign, where he had declared himself Kalingadhipati, that is, the 
overlord of Kalifiga.”? This was the second time that Umavarman had used this 
puffed-up title. The king had employed it on an earlier occasion in a grant made 
in his thirtieth regnal year.® Rarely does this title figure in inscriptions before 
Umavarman’s time. A handful of Brahmi cave labels from about the first century 
BCE are the only precedents known to us. A decade or two after Dharmmaraja’s 
grant, the Mathara king Saktivarman issued a land grant in which the title 
Kalingadhipati figured prominently.? The charter making this grant also took 
note of the fact that the village granted was located in the Kalinga Visaya.'° The 
expression Kalingadhipati does not necessarily indicate overlordship exercised 
over a territory. It might also indicate control over a lineage as a member of 
the group. But Kalinga Rastra and Kalinga Visaya are certainly expressions 
of a different order. They represent an identifiable landmass in terms that are 
unmistakably geopolitical and not merely geographical, even if its boundaries 
and extent are not clearly demarcated. The expressions rastra and visaya in the 
above instances underscore the advanced nature of the political economy of a 
region in which property relations are deeply entrenched. It can be said on the 
basis of these observations that by the sixth century CE, Kalinga had ceased 
to be the name of a region inhabited by a dominant lineage group, and had 
evolved into a territory that was self-conscious of its geopolitical position in the 
contemporary political order." 


® §. Tripathy (1997: no. 21). An earlier volume of inscriptions is Rajaguru (1958), which 
has been consulted only for purposes of cross-verification. 

7 §. Tripathy (1997: no. 11). 

8 Tbid., no. ro. 

9 Tbid., no. 1. 

© The dates of Umavarman and Saktivarman are not certain. The suggestions made are, 
therefore, tentative. However, they do not antedate or postdate this period to an extent 
that affects the argument being made in this chapter. 


Contrary to this position, it has been argued in Das (1977: 16) that ‘from the beginning 
of the fifth century A.D. the importance of Kalinga as the designation of a territorial 
unit began to dwindle’. This view, as our discussion in this chapter will demonstrate, 


is hardly tenable. 
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Modern scholarship has often laid emphasis on the lineage-based antecedents 
of Kalinga. This is acknowledged even in conservative accounts.” There is 
indeed no dispute to the fact that in the course of time, a transition from lineage 
to territory had taken place. Yet no compelling assessment of this historical 
transition has been attempted until now. This gap in our understanding is 
not limited to the region of Kalinga. Our knowledge of the emergence of 
territoriality’ in other parts of the subcontinent is as unimpressive."* 

A recent overview in the context of Kerala has shown that this region on 
India’s southwestern coast became territorially self-conscious only after the 
seventh century.’ The earliest notice of the region in geographical terms is 
found in the Tamil Paditruppattu (ca. 100-300 CE), where we are introduced 
to the land bound by mountains on one side and the sea on the other."® There 
is, however, no Kerala in any geopolitical sense of the term in this work. The 
most influential line of chieftains living in this region was known to Asdka in 
the third century BCE as Kétalaputa (Kéralaputras),'7 a name that also figures 
in various forms in the works of the Graeco-Roman writers such as Pliny (who 
called it Celobotras), Ptolemy (who referred to it as Kerabothrus), and the 
author of the Periplus Maris Erythraei (for whom it was Ceprocothrus).'* A 
greater measure of geopolitical awareness is noticed in the late-sixth-century 
Mahakata Pillar Inscription (ca. 595 CE), in which the Calukya ruler Mangalésa 
claims to have defeated the confederacy of a number of kings, including the king 
of Kerala."? Although the claim is sheer fiction, Kerala is now, more or less, a 


It is, according to one such account, ‘more probable that the country got its name 

from the tribe rather than from its king’ (Das 1977: 16). 

8 The expression ‘territoriality’ used in this chapter is meant to signify the geopolitical 
self-consciousness of the political elites in a historically constituted region. 

4 But see Veluthat (2009c) for an overview in the context of Kerala. In a recent 
intervention of considerable interest, Bhairabi Prasad Sahu has argued that the evolution 
of regions was the result of the interface of autochtonous traditions and brahmanical 
ideology. See B. P. Sahu (2013: 1-28). Also see B. P. Sahu (20154, 2015b). Kaul (2018) 
presents a fresh perspective in the contest of Kashmir in ideational terms. 

'S Veluthat (2009¢). 

© Paditruppatti, 4.1.1-2. 

7 See different versions of Major Rock Edict II in CZ, I. 

8 Hunter (1881: 328). 

0 KUES, 9, Bdm-410. 
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politically constituted territory. The same is true of the famous Aihole Inscription 
of 634~5 CE, in which Ravikirti credits his patron, Pulakési II, with the conquest 
of Kerala.*° A few decades later, Dandi referred to a certain Matrdatta from 
Kerala in his Avantisundarikatha, which may be the first known reference to the 
territory without affiliating it with a tribe or a lineage of kings.” By the late ninth 
century, it became possible for a Céra king, Kulasékhara, to identify himself as ‘the 
Overlord of Kérala’ (Kéraladhinatha) and to describe his country asa land rich in 
paddy fields.** And by the time of the Tiruvalannadt Copperplate grant of the 
Cola king Rajéndra I (r. 1012-44), Kerala was already being associated with the 
famous legend of Parasuraman,” which was to become within a few centuries the 
defining narrative in the region’s historical imagination.*+ The Parasurama legend 
was borrowed from the northern parts of the west coast, where it was first used 
in the Mahabharata to explain the emergence of Sarparaka (Sopara in Gujarat) 
from the sea,” and followed a few centuries later in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa to 
represent the rise of Aparanta.”° The legend has continued to animate historical 
imagination in Kerala to this day, long after it was called into question by 
historians, reformers like Cattampi Svamikal, and British administrators like 
William Logan, and nearly a century after Kottarattil Sankunni invented the 
‘Parayipettu Pantirukulam’ legend of liberalist egalitarianism in his Aitihyamala, 
based on legends dating back to the eighteenth century. 

Kulasékhara had an illustrious counterpart in the Rastrakita king 
Amodghavarsa I Nrpatunga. It was in this king’s six-decade-long reign that 
the Kannada language came of age. When Améghavarsa commissioned the 
poet Srivijaya in the mid ninth century to render substantial parts of Dandi’s 
Kavyadarsa into Kannada, the intention was not only to produce the earliest 
known literary text in the language butalso to identify Karnataka as ‘the territory 
lying between the Kavéri and the Godavari, a country imagined in Kannada’.*” 
We come across a similar reference to territory in the Tolkkappiyam, the first 


20 Hunter (1881: 328, Hnd-6o). 

Veluthat (2009¢: 297). 

» Subhadradhananjaya, Prologue. 

SIL, 3, part 3, 382-439. 

*4 On the Parasurama legend in Kerala, see Vielle (2014). 

*5 See Choudhary (2010) for Parasurama legends in the subcontinent. 
Raghuvamsa, 4.54. 

7 Kavirajamargam, 1.36. 
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known Tamil text on poetics, where we are introduced to ‘the good world of 
Tamil unit [lying] between Véngadam in the north to Kumari in the south’.*® 
The Tolkkappiyam belongs to the early centuries of the first millennium, but 
the reference to ‘the good world’ occurs in a preface composed by Panambaranar 
and. added to the text at a later date. Nothing is known of Panam’s life and 
times, nor do we know if a song attributed to him in one of the Ettutogai texts 
(ca. 100-300 CE) was composed by him or by a namesake.”? In all likelihood, 
it seems to be a composition of our poet, who lived after the seventh century, 
when the compilation of the Eztutogai texts were carried out and many new 
songs added to make each anthology a neat collection of one hundred or four 
hundred verses. By the tenth century, territorial consciousness had gained deep 
roots. In his Vikramarjunavijayam (CE 941), Pampa gives us a rich description 
of the Kuru country with its capital at Hastinapura. 


Streams flowing melodiously, the fresh water-lilies risen in the streams, the rice 
swaying in the red bunches ripened by the spreading fragrance of the new water- 
lilies, the flock of parrots flying to those new rice—with such adorned paddy- 
fields on show, Siri [Laksmi] dwells in the heart of the province. Paddy-fields 
ripe and bowing down, flower-ponds in blossom surrounding the paddy-fields, 
bright stretches of gardens surrounding the flower-ponds in blossom, swarms of 
mad bees surrounding the stretches of gardens, [they] look like the hair of the 
virgin-girl that is the province. The forest with its gentle, bright leaves, fruits, and 
flowers breeds proud elephants, the field known as being raised by elixirs from 
heaven [that is, rains] breeds fresh, fragrant rice, the lovely stretches of garden 
breeds love in the people [living] in separation, the harvest of the country and the 
forest in the heart of that province is harvest indeed.... The sugarcanes yield juice 
when pressed [with fingers], bees turn their faces away by the mere fragrance of 
the flowers, parrots face indigestion on sipping the juice of a fruit. Encircled by 
rivers of juice, numerous houses of pearls and rubies, bounded by forests with 
rutting elephants mad in frenzy, what shall I tell of the glory of that country??° 


The longing for a Utopian retreat that this portrayal induces is hard to miss.* 
Such images of countries from the Itihasa-Purana geographies were doubtless 


8 Tolkkappiyam, ciruppuppayiram. 

»9 The poem is Kuruntogai, 52. 

3° Vikramarjunavijayam, 1.52—7 (translation mine). 

# This observation is theoretically informed by Jameson (1981). 
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familiar to every connoisseur of literature during this period. But Pampa went on 
to give an equally aggrandized picture of Banavasi (in northwestern Karnataka), 
a city that was dear to him for reasons not known to us. Banavasi was only a 
regional centre in the tenth century and often served as the capital (under the 
name Jayantipura) of the Calukyas of Kalyana in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. It did not figure in any of the Itihasa-Purana narratives. Its position 
was, in any case, hardly comparable to the fame enjoyed in the cosmopolitan 
literary traditions by Itihasa-Purana cities and countries, such as Avanti, 
Amaravati, Ujjayini, Ayodhya, Hastinapura, and so on. Yet Pampa portrayed 
it with a richness that compared with his description of the Kuru country and 
surpassed it in inducing nostalgia. 


Splendidly grown mango-trees, tender betel-leaf creepers, blossomed jasmines 
and champaks, sweet-throated cuckoos, singing bees, lovers with smiling faces 
patting their bright-faced beloveds, making love, only these are seen on any hill 
or in any garden in the Banavasi country. The people are the people who are 
the store of the sweetness of joy of the source of sacrifice, pleasure, letters, and 
music. Is it possible to be born like them? Ifit isn’t, then [one] should be born a 
little bee or a cuckoo in the garden of the Vanavasi country. When the southern 
wind blows, when [I] listen to sweet words, when melodious songs fill my ears, 
when [I] see the bloomed jasmine, when [I] partake of love-making, when it 
is the spring festival, O what shall I say, [even] when someone pierces with a 
spear, my heart remembers the Vanavasi country. Looking at my palms, if ?m 
reminded of the sweetness of love-making that beats nectar, the gathering of 
letters cuddling like a song, the sweet words of the wise, the cool bunches [of 
flowers], and what shall I say of the pleasures of the body, is it possible to make 
up the mind to forget the southern country?* 


The description of Vengi (the Krsna—Gédavari delta region in Andhra) in 
Ranna’s Ajitatirthakarapuranam (ca. 1000 CE) was even more vivid, passionate, 
and elaborate. Vengi was, for Ranna, the country par excellence.34 Such glorious 
praise was never showered on cities and localities that did not figure in the Itihasa- 


% Vikramarjunavijayam, 4.28-31 (translation mine). 

3 Ajitatirthakarapuranam, 1.20-23. This appears in the first part of the text, which 
incidentally appears to be the only surviving portion of a lost text reconstructed at a 
later date by more than one incompetent hand. 

Ibid., 1.20. 
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Purana literature before the seventh century. This leaves us with an inevitable 
question: how did this sense of territoriality emerge in the Indian subcontinent? 

Extant sources tell us that the self-conscious representation of territories after 
the seventh century was geopolitical in nature. This is only to be expected, as 
much of the early representations of territory were motivated by the interests of 
the powerful regional monarchies that arose after the sixth century. The picture 
of these newly self-conscious regions always centred on material affluence. Rice 
fields and mango trees, sugarcanes and betel leaves, rivers and streams, pearls and 
rubies, music and merriment, the spring and lovemaking—it was through these 
tropes, essentially physical and sensual in nature, that the literary and epigraphic 
sources presented the landscape of their territories. What this suggests is that 
the making of territoriality in the Indian subcontinent was closely connected 
to wealth and a political regime that regulated access to it. 

Asdkan edicts of the third century BCE identify some regions in political 
terms. There is, however, a striking lack of territoriality in them. The chieftaincies 
named in records such as Rock Edict II or XIII are not self-conscious of their 
territoriality. They have no geopolitical aspirations either.3> A number of them, 
like the Cdlas, the Pandyas, the Adigaimans, the Céramans, the Yavanas, the 
Kambojas, the Nabhakas, the Andhras, and the Pulindas, are lineage groups. 
These groups are not in control of an economy that is extensively dependent 
on extra-kin labour occurring in the form of a deep-rooted class of peasants. 
The situation is not different in the Tamil E¢tutogai songs either. There are no 
descriptions of territories in these songs that are even remotely comparable to 
Pampa’s portrayal of Banavasi or Ranna’s depiction of Vengi. Vivid descriptions 
of urban life occur sporadically, but geopolitical content and territorial self- 
consciousness cannot be identified in them even in an incipient form. 

The countries named in the Mahabharata are largely political in their 
constitution. While the inventory of these polities is impressive, the regional 
milieu presented there is one that is gradually advancing towards territorial 
differentiation.*” Precision is generally found in the location of mountains, such 
as Mahéndra, Malaya, Sahya, Suktiman, Rkéavan, Vindhya, and Pariyatra, and 
rivers, such as Ganga, Sindhi, Sarasvati, Godavari, Narmada, Bahuda, Mahanadi, 
Satadru, Candrabhaga, Yamuna, and so on. Territorial frontiers of the ruling 


35 See CI, 1, for the text of these inscriptions. 
36 On the Eftutogai corpus, see Marr (1985). 
37) Mahabharata, 6.10. 
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dynasties are often vague. It is hard to locate countries such as Kuru-Paficala, 
Salva, Madra, Vidéha, Magadha, Simha, Mahadaya, Saraséna, Kalinga, Bodha, 
Maukha, Matsya, Sukutya, Saubalya, Kuntala, Kasikosala, Cédi, and so on, 
on a map from the limited information that the text makes available. But the 
Mahabharata is a complex epic, containing sections that belong to different 
time periods. In some sections, territories are identified with an accuracy that 
merits attention. For instance, in the ‘Vanaparva’, when the Pandavas reach the 
river Vaitarani in the course of their journey during the twelve-year exile, the sage 
Lomasa accompanying them tells Yudhisthira that the country beyond the river 
is Kalinga.3* The identification of natural boundaries, like rivers, was perhaps 
an important step in the development of territoriality. 

In his Arthasastra, Kautilya presents us with another frame of reference. 
His treatment of regions is based in large parts on their exploitable resources.?? 
This arch-materialist is familiar with the resources of countries as far away from 
one another as China and Tamil Nadu, and enlightens the king about their 
quality and usefulness. Kautilya’s primary interest lies in bringing goods and 
produce towards the urban enclaves of the mid Ganga valley, where they will 
generate revenue not only through sales but also by means of tolls and duties. 
Kautilya’s understanding of the relationship between territory and politics is not 
geopolitical. In his scheme of things, the territory (janapada) is only one of the 
seven requirements for the establishment of a state. This territory produces no 
desire or nostalgia. It is merely a base for the realpolitik to find expression, not 
the Utopia that Pampa discovers in his Banavasi or Ranna in his Vengi. 

An association between language and region is found in Bharata’s 
Natyasastra, where seven regional variants of Prakrit are defined as désabhasas. 
The languages are Magadhi, Avanti, Praci, Sauraséni, Ardhamagadhi, Balhika, 
and Daksinatya. Bharata also speaks of seven deformed languages (vibhasas), of 
which two are regional, Dravida and Odra.4° Uddyotanasiari follows this pattern 
in his Kuvalayamala (799 CE), where he draws a list of sixteen désabhasas, which 
include Marathi (Marahatthé), Kannada (Kannadé), and Telugu (Andhé), 
and the Apabhraméas of what would eventually emerge as Marvadi, Gujarati, 
and Sindhi (Marué, Gujjaré, and Séndhavé).* It needs to be noted that the 


“été kalingah kauntéya / yatra vaitarani nadi’, Mahabharata, 3.14.4. 
39 _Arthasastra, 2. 

4° Natyasastra, 17.46-9. 

4 Thid., 152.22. 
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Natyasastra and the Kuvalayamala do not appreciate the region in terms of 
its language; instead, they configure the latter in relation to the former. But 
the contrary was certainly not impossible. We have seen Panam referring to the 
land of “Tamil unit’ and Srivijaya speaking of a country ‘imagined in Kannada’. 
By the sixteenth century, when the Vijayanagara king Krsnaraya wrote his 
Amuktamalyada and an anonymous author from Kerala the Lilatilakam, a 
homology between territory and language had come to be widely accepted. 
Panam and Srivijaya, and the later developments, should nevertheless not prompt 
us to make sense of territories in terms of their languages. They should rather 
enable us to ask why such representations came to be made in the first place, for 
we know that most territories, such as Kerala, Bengal, Gujarat, or Kashmir, for 
instance, came into being long before the languages native to them— Malayalam, 
Bengali, Gujarati, and Kashmiri—were born. 

The name Kalinga occurs in a number of early sources. These include the 
Dighanikaya,* the Mahavastu,® Panini’s Astadhyayi,“ Kautilya’s Arthasastra,* 
and the Mahabharata,*® apart from the Baudhayana Dharmasitra, to name a 
few. It must be emphasized that in these sources, the name does not indicate a 
descent group as such, but the country inhabited by the group. The Arthasastra 
refers to the elephants of Kalinga and Anga as the best.*7 The reference here 
cannot be to a descent group, but to a country. The Puranas present a similar 
picture. The oldest of them, such as the Matsyapurana, the Vayupurdana, and the 
Visnupurana, treat Kalinga as the country where the lineage group that goes by 
that name lives, and, as old habits die hard, later ones like the Bhagavatapurana, 
the Karmapurdna, and the Padmapurdana carry this convention forward. Many 
Puranas contain material reaching back in time to the mid centuries of the first 
millennium BCE, although their compilation in earnest may not antedate the 
fourth century CE. In any case, the references in the Puranas do not point to 
a finite geopolitical territory. Classical sources, such as Pliny’s Natural History 
and Ptolemy’s Geography, have a similar picture to present. 


* “dantapuram kalinganam’, Dighanikdya, 2.6.36. 

#3 There are several references in the text, as, for example, pp. 204, 359, 362 passim and 
434 in Vol. III of J. J. Jones’ translation (The Mahavastu, Vol. I, London, 1956). 

44 “dvyafi-magadha-kalinga-stiramasad-an’, Astadhydyi, 4.1.170. 
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‘kalineanga gajah srésta’, Arthasastra, 2.2. 
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46 See pp. 398—9 for a discussion. 
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7 ‘kalinganga gajah srésta’, Arthasastra, 2.2. 
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Map 13.1 Location of Kalifiga in the inscriptions 
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Inscriptions from the sixth and seventh centuries CE represent Kalinga as a 
territory in what are today the Gafijam and Gajapati districts of Odisha and the 
Srikakulam, Vijayanagaram, and Visakhapattanam districts of northern coastal 
Andhra (see Map 133.1). No proper boundaries are spelt out, but it can be safely 
assumed that rarely ever did any area to the south of the Godavari or the north 
of the Rsikulya form part of Kalinga in this period. But older sources have a 
different story to tell. In the geography known to Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa (ca. fifth 
century CE), Kalinga lies to the south of the river Kapiga,** which is perhaps the 
Kansai in the Médinipur (Midnapore) district of West Bengal.#? King Raghu, 
who is on his digvijaya campaign, marches into Kalinga after crossing the river. 
The king of Utkala plays guide to Raghu in this campaign. But it is not clear 
from the text whether Kalifiga extended up to the Kapisa. Inasmuch as Utkala 
cannot be placed to the north of Kapisa, Raghu seems in all likelihood to have 
crossed the river to reach Utkala, from where he was joined by the king of that 
country in the onward march to the south. The king of Kalinga is said to be the 


8 Raghuvamsa, 4.38. 
49 J. K. Sahu (1997: 33) and Brandtner (2001: 185). 
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lord of mount Mahéndra and in control of the sea as well.5° He is given the title 
of Mahéndranatha, that is, Lord of the Mahéndra.** Mahéndragiri lies in the 
southern Gafijam district. Kalidasa’s Kalinga was, therefore, situated in coastal 
Odisha, centring on Mahéndragiri, but without any identifiable boundaries as 
such. Understandably for an early kavya, the territory seen in the description 
of Raghu’s digvijaya is devoid of geographical precision. 

The situation is not different in the Mahabharata either. We have already 
taken note of the episode in the ‘Vanaparva’ of the epic, where Lomasa informs 
Yudhisthira upon reaching the banks of the Vaitarani that the region ahead (that 
is, to the south) is that of the Kalifigas and that the river Vaitarani flows there.* 
It has often been argued that Lomasa speaks of Vairatani as flowing in Kalinga 
and, therefore, that the region must have obviously extended further north up 
to the Ganga.° “This interpretation’, according to a more considered assessment, 
‘is far from convincing’, 


for why should the northern bank be mentioned explicitly, if Kalinga’s territory 
would not stretch out from the southern bank? And why should Lomasa point 
to Kalinga only after the party has reached the Vaitarani, if the river is not seen asa 
boundary? Even if this passage allows for more than one explanation, already the 
description of the journey from the mouth of the Ganges to the Vaitarani shows 
the improbability of the assumption of Kaliiiga’s maximum northern extent. 


That Kalinga extended up to the Ganga is also argued on the basis of Pliny’s 
reference to ‘Gangaridum Calingarum’.® But it is now believed that there is a 
problem with the punctuation in the said text. Rather than reading it as “... 
novissima gente Gangaridum Calingarum. Regia pertalis vocatur’, it can as well 
be deciphered as ‘... novissima gente Gangaridum. Calingarum regia pertalis 


Raghuvamsa, 6.54. 

s Thid., 4.43. 

* “été kalingah kauntéya / yatra vaitarani nadi’, Adahabharata, 3.14.4. These lines are 
repeated in the sixteenth-century text Caitanya Caritamrta, 1.150. 

3 Ganguly (1975: 6-8); N. K. Sahu (1964: 75-59); J. K. Sahu (1997: 22). On the other 
hand, it has also been observed that ‘the Kalinga country seems to have stretched from 
Vaitarani to the Godavari’, Das (1977: 25n3). 

54 Brandtner (2001: 194). 

% J. K. Sahu (1997: 22-3). 
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vocatur’.s® Thus, the available sources do not enable us to take the extent of 
Kalifiga anywhere to the north of the Vaitarani. How far to the south the Kalinga 
of the Mahabharata extends is not clear. We cannot also speak of the Kalinga 
of the Mahabharata due to the obvious accretion of numerous temporal and 
semantic layers within the text.” At least on one occasion, we get a hint that 
Kalifiga did not include the Mahéndra. In the description of Arjuna’s pilgrimage, 
we are told that this Pandava brother reached Mahéndra only after crossing the 
Kalingan region.’* Evidently then, territorial geography in the Mahabharata is 
vague and hazy with no uniformity in representation. It is not worthwhile to 
make too much of this, but it is certainly suggestive of a measure of flexibility and 
variations over time in identifying territorial limits. Moreover, the epic makes it 
amply clear that political self-consciousness was a feature of lineage groups and 
not of territories at least during the high noon of its compilation in the last two 
centuries BCE and the first two centuries CE. 

The region between the Vaitarani and the Mahéndragiri, encompassing much 
of what is now central and southern Odisha, may be pointing to the geographical 
extent or the sphere of influence of the Kalinga lineage. Designating a region 
after the dominant lineage group inhabiting there is indicative of the growing 
acceptance of sedentary life, dependent upon at least a rudimentary form of 
agriculture. If such a region is extensive, it may also suggest considerable physical 
mobility, not necessarily of a nomadic character. The fact that the country came 
to be named after them, rather than any of the other descent groups inhabiting 
it, seems to be hinting at the possibility that the Kalingas were a prominent 
lineage group in eastern India, exercising a reasonable degree of influence over 
other such groups of descent in the region. 

The Mauryan ruler Asoka’s presence in Kalinga is well known. His invasion 
of the country in the fourth decade of the third century BCE is recorded in his 
Rock Edict XII. Two sets of his major edicts have come to light from Odisha, 
one each from Dhauli and Jaugada. Dhauli is close to Bhubanésvar and rests on 
the banks of the Daya, which is formed by the branching off of the Kuakhai into 


56 Brandtner (2001: 182n8). 

57 Thid. 

38 ‘sa kalingan atikramya / désan ayatanani ca | dharmyani ramaniyani / préksamand 
yayau prabhuh || mahéndraparvatam drstva / tapasair upasobhitam | samudratiréna 
Sanair / manaliiram jagama ha ||’, Adahabharata, 1.207.12.-13. I owe this reference to 


Brandtner (2001: 194-5n63). 
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the Daya and the Bhargavi, a couple of miles to the north of Dhauli. The Kuakhai 
is itself an important tributary of the Kathajodi, which branches off from the 
Mahanadi at Naraj, 12 kilometres east of Cuttack. The other site, Jaugada, is near 
the town of Purus6ttampur on the banks of the Rsikulya. The Daya empties 
into Lake Chilika after breaking up into a number of streams. The Rsikulya 
flows into the Bay of Bengal, but it is likely that it emptied into Chilika 2,300 
years ago, when the sea level was higher. If this is true, Dhauli and Jaugada were 
connected through a waterway. The Daya and the Rsikulya are both navigable, 
although there is no evidence in living memory to suggest that the former was 
open to traffic for ferrying men and women or transporting agrarian produce 
and other cargoes upstream and downstream. 

ASdka’s Special Edicts, found at Dhauli and Jaugada, are addressed to the 
officials stationed at Tosali and Samapa. Whether Tosali and Samapa were 
names of two regions is not clear. The first special rock edict identifies them as 
cities (nagala, Skt. nagara). It is likely that they represented Dhauli and Jaugada, 
respectively.°? Interestingly, Tosali rose to the status of a territory in the sixth 
and seventh centuries CE.°° 

Neither Dhauli nor Jaugada fall within the territory designated as Kalinga in 
inscriptions of the sixth and seventh centuries CE. But as is well known, Asdka’s 
Rock Edict XII, which tells us of his invasion of Kalinga, is not found at both 
places, suggesting that Dhauli and Jaugada were part of the Kalinga country in 
the third century BCE. Asoka might have felt it inappropriate to perpetuate 
memories of the invasion through an inscribed record at these places. As late 
as the Mahabharata and the Raghuvamsa, both later than Asoka by several 
centuries, it was held that the Kalinga country extended from Vaitarani in the 
north to at least the Mahéndragiri in the south. Dhauli and Jaugada were both 
located within this region. 

The sense of a self-conscious geopolitical entity is clearly missing in Asoka’s 
reference to the Kalinga. There is neither mention of a ruler or a state,°' nor 
description of a war or a battle that Asoka might have fought. The picture 


59 Thapar (2012: 230-1). 

6° Snigdha Tripathy suggests that Tosali was a pre-Mauryan city that had risen to the 
status of a province by the time of Asoka. See S. Tripathy (2006: 104). 

* Raychaudhuri holds, on the basis of the Puranas, that ksatriyas existed in Kalinga even 
during the time of the pre-Mauryan ruler Mahapadma of the Nanda line (Raychaudhuri 
2006: 188). 
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obtained from Rock Edict XII is that of an unconquered (and perhaps stateless) 
country (avijita) being conquered (vijita) and annexed to Magadha through 
an invasion. The only group one can expect to have evolved as an inchoate 
class in this region in the third century BCE is the peasantry. Aska makes no 
reference to this class in the Special Edicts addressed to the officials stationed 
at Tosali and Samapa. It is the frontier people that he mentions in the second 
Special Edict. Agriculture was certainly in practice, no matter on how small a 
scale. It generated a surplus, which even if minimal in substance and consequence 
could support fortified towns. Such towns existed in places like Sisupalgadh and 
Kankia (Radhanagar).© But the available evidence does not point to the existence 
of entrenched class relations among the farming communities of this period. 

A little over two centuries later, the Mahaméghavahana ruler Kharavéla 
commissioned an inscription at the Hathigumpha Cave on the Udayagiri hill 
in Bhubanéévar.°* There are several difficulties in identifying the purports of 
this record, as it is in a poor state of preservation. There is no unanimity among 
historians and epigraphists on many of its contents, but the inscription provides 
some interesting indicators that enable us to address the questions we are 
addressing. In this record, Kharavéla presents himself as Kalingadhipati, which 
is of considerable interest, as an analogous Magadhadhipati is not to be found 
in any known edict of Asoka’s. A well-developed geopolitical consciousness is 
certainly not seen in the inscription. Yet the region controlled by Kharavéla is 
called a janapada, and is juxtapozed to other regions, such as Magadha and Anga. 
This seems to have been occasioned and facilitated by the emerging possibilities of 
exercising greater control over land. The spread of agriculture and the production 
of an exploitable agrarian surplus made such control viable as well as enticing. 
There is reference to the exemption of revenue in the Hathigumpha Inscription, 
making it clear that revenue collection, in whatever form, was indeed in practice. 
Placing a region (like Kalinga) in opposition to others (such as Magadha and 
Anga) was certainly known at least since the sixth century BCEin northern India, 
but a title approximating Kalingadhipati had very few antecedents. While there 
is hardly a sense of territorial self-consciousness in this record, an important step 
in this direction had been taken, registering a significant departure from the way 
things were organized in Asdka’s times. What is crucially amiss in the case of 


© M. Tripathy (2015). 
On Sisupalgarh, see Mohanty and Smith (2008, 2009); on Kankia, see Patnaik (2014). 
64 ET, 20, pp. 86-9. 
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the Hathigumpha Inscription, though, is the presence, within the territory, of 
localities variously identified in latter-day inscriptions as visaya, bhoga, abara, 
and madamba.* Besides, few place-names occur in Kharavéla’s inscription. There 
is also no sense of an evolved peasantry with deep class interests. This is one of 
the striking features that set inscriptions from the sixth and seventh centuries 
CE apart from the Hathigumpha Inscription. The sixth- and seventh-century 
inscriptions are flooded with localities, villages, and peasant proprietors, as we 
shall presently see. The complex agrarian milieu found in these inscriptions can 
only be understood as the outcome of agrarian expansion on a massive scale in 
the early half of the first millennium CE. In the absence of evidence from within 
the region, a description of this process with the clarity and empirical richness 
that it deserves may not be possible. Nevertheless, an overview of historical 
developments from other parts of the subcontinent can enable us to place the 
process in perspective. 

It need not be emphasized that territorial identities can evolve only when 
human settlements, located in clearly identifiable geographical space and marked 
by sedentary life deep-rooted enough to exploit agriculture to meet fruitful ends, 
are in existence. Nomadic ways of life, dependent for their resources on hunting, 
food-gathering, plunder, pastorialism, and swidden cultivation, do not have the 
potentials for developing territorial self-consciousness. It is for this reason that the 
Reveda does not mention a single place-name, although it shows familiarity with 
rivers, mountains, and other geographical markers. Sedentary life in India dates 
back to the Neolithic and Chalcolithic times. The archaeological remains from 
these pre-metal or proto-metal settlements do not show signs of the existence 
of clearly distinguishable forms of hierarchies and differentiation among the 
people. Strategic forms of resource maximation through the expansion of 
geographical control and the ability to engage in control-oriented forms of 
physical mobility—such as the one enabled, for instance, by the horse—were 
also missing. The conspicuous absence of weaponry from the Neolithic and 
Chalcolithic remains also suggests that conflict over resources were inchoate, 
never rising to the level of well-organized military campaigns. The possibility of 
territorial expansion and consolidation was, therefore, remote, if not completely 
non-existent. The Iron Age settlements that began to appear in northwestern 
India, the Ganga valley, and other parts of northern India in the early centuries 
of the first millennium BCE were prone, to a greater extent, to engage in conflict 


°° For a discussion on the Hathigumpha Inscription, see S. Tripathy (2006). 
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over resources. Sedentary life in these settlements was farming-oriented, capable 
of producing a rudimentary surplus. Agriculture was certainly not practised even 
in the eighth or the seventh century BCE on a scale that yielded a marketable 
surplus. Strategies of resource mobilization were, however, rife. Chieftains, such 
as the ones mentioned in texts like the Satapatha Brahbmana, were beginning 
to consolidate their hold over regions far and near through military and other 
alliances. The merger of two or more descent groups to forma larger lineage was 
also known. The Paficalas seem to have come into being by a merger of five such 
lineages. They in turn merged with the Kurus to form the Kuru-Paficalas. Of 
all the means of resource mobilization, raid had a special place. It was at times 
enacted ritually through sacrifices such as the a‘vamédha. 

The first signs of a fascination for land as a resource were seen in this context 
of settled life, agriculture, and early efforts towards political expansion. In the 
‘Bhastkta’ of the Atharvavéda (ca. 800-600 BCE), the earth was made the 
object of worship.°° The admiration for land resulted from new economic 
practices in which land came to be seen as a veritable resource that could be 
owned, acquired, deployed for productive farming practices, or alienated. 
Land had begun to acquire a new semiotic countenance. It was now possible 
for control over land to turn into a bone of contention and lead to conflict. 
In all likelihood, it is one such conflict in the country of the Kurus that 
captured the imagination of the bards over the centuries and gave the world 
the Mahabharata. The later vaidik literature does not mention the battle of 
Mahabharata or name any of the famous participants in the battle (although 
by the time of the Asvalayana Grhyasitra, Vaisampayana had attained renown 
as a master, among other things, of the Mahabharata). This is as much a 
pointer to the localized nature of the feud, if there indeed was one, as to the fact 
that kingship was still an inchoate institution. Kingship was to soon find more 
robust forms of expression. Texts such as the Aitaréya Brabmana speak of the 
ambitions of Janaméjaya, the son of Pariksit, to conquer the whole world.® 
They also extol his military exploits and conquests.® Janaméjaya seems to have 


66 Atharvavéda, 12.1. 


67 ‘vaigampayana pailastitra bhasya bharata mahabharata dharmacarya’, Asvalayana 
Grhyasutra (gretil.sub.uni-goettingen.de/gretil/1_sanskr/1_veda/s_vedang/2_grhya/ 


asvgs_u_htm, accessed on 12 February 2015), 3.4. 
Aitaréya Bralbmana, 8.11. 
69 Thid., 8.21. 
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lived in the seventh century BCE.”° By the sixth century BCE, men of his ilk 
had appeared in countries further east, in areas like Kosala and Vidéha, and 
places such as Kasi and Kausambi. These regions were home to a large number 
of rural settlements that had practised framing consistently, at least since the 
late second millennium BCE. People in these settlements kept cattle, sheep, 
goat, pig, and dog, raised wheat, barley, and rice, and produced two harvests 
in a year.” Changes of a significant nature were not registered for a long time, 
though ‘the picture gleaned is one of very gradual evolution’.”* This was to 
change in the course of the sixth century BCE, when it became possible for 
the settlements to produce surplus on a phenomenal scale. By the end of the 
century, the institution of landed property had made its arrival. It was possible, 
in this context of landed wealth, to imagine and identify a conglomeration of 
settlements as a janapada, and to confer recognition upon some of them as 
mahajanapadas, as the Buddhist Anguttaranikaya had done. 

The landed magnates of the sixth century BCE and after held extensive 
stretches of arable land and employed the dasas and the kammakaras for agrestic 
and domestic labour. Many of them were also traders. We get a larger-than-life 
picture in the Buddhist sources of the fabled wealth held by agrarian trading 
magnates such as Anathapindika, who supported the Buddha and his sangha. 
These landholders were generally referred to as gahapatis (Skt. grhapati).”3 
The trading entrepreneurs seem to have been funded at times by the séfthis 
(Skt. srésthi), who, if our sources are to be believed, maintained favourable 
relationships with the powerful ruling houses of the day and worked hand-in- 
glove with their ways and waywardness.74 


7° This is based upon the evidence from the Brahmanas and the early Upanisads, which 
supply information about three generations of Janaméjaya’s successors, as well as 
three generations of descendants of his priest Indréta. The last of these priests was a 
contemporary of Uddalaka Aruni, who was teacher to Kahdla Kausitaki, the teacher of 
Sankhayana. Considering the fact that Sankhayana was a contemporary of Agvalayana 
of Kosala, who is named in the Majjhimanikaya as a contemporary of the Buddha, it is 
safe to infer that Janaméjaya lived five generations before the Buddha. See Raychaudhuri 
(2006: 24-44) for an illuminating but long-forgotten discussion. 

7 Erdosy (1995: 75-98, see esp. 76). 

7 Tbid. 

7 For a discussion on the gahapatis in U. Chakravarti (1987: 65-93). 

74 Tbid. 
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These processes were not uniformly experienced across the whole of northern 
India. Developments remained uneven, and when sixteen of the emergent 
janapadas came to be privileged with the status of mahdajanapadas, several 
of them, such as Magadha, Kosala, Avanti, Vatsa, and Anga, had transcended 
the stage of kin-based production, at least in their urban centres, to emerge as 
ambitious monarchical states, while the Sakyas, the Licchavis, the Mallas, the 
K6liyas, and many others were still bound by ties of kinship and descent. 

The rise of the mahajanapadas was facilitated by production of a large 
agrarian surplus over which they claimed control. The technique of paddy 
transplantation that was developed in this period introduced sai, a high-quality 
wet rice, unlike the ordinary vrihi.75 The new surplus regime was the harbinger 
of a phase of urbanization, trade, and newer political forms such as the ones 
promoted by the houses of Bimbisara of Magadha, Pradyota Mahaséna of 
Avanti, Prasénajit of Kosala, Udayana of Vatsa, and the Brahmadattas of Anga. 

The monarchies of the mahdjanapada period were, almost invariably, 
driven by resources amassed through means such as trade, raids, tributes, and 
other methods of surplus mobilization. They were not engaged in conscious 
expansion of agriculture. The surplus regime was apparently the result of 
entrepreneurship coming from the gahapatis and the peasant proprietors of the 
village settlements. Interventions made by the monarchies to expand the surplus 
base were unknown. Extant sources do not provide us with positive evidence for 
land reclamation or the spread of agriculture on the part of any king or ruling 
dynasty. At the same time, some of the janapadas were yet to outgrow the stage 
of kin-based subsistence production and evolve as monarchies, so much so that 
it was not impossible to come across a chieftain who worked on the field like a 
regular cultivator. Suddédhana, the Buddha’s father, was one such chieftain.”° 

Among the several ways in which the early monarchies and the fast- 
disintegrating lineage-based chieftaincies secured access to the agrarian surplus 
essential to sustain them, annexation of rich agrarian belts—over which revenues 
in various forms could be imposed—was predominant. Also important was 
the establishment of relationships with peasant settlements that would form a 
source of tributary revenue. In addition, the monarchies extended control over 
the emergent trade routes along which the sarthavahas (caravan traders) carried 
their assorted goods from one part of the subcontinent to the other. Thus, the 


75 Sharma (1983: 96, 161-2). 
76 Kosambi (2002: 215). 
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early monarchies drew sustenance from their ability to mobilize and not generate 
surplus. It was, therefore, vital for them to secure access—through annexation, 
tributary relationships, and control over the sarthavaha trade routes—to a vast 
hinterland from where surplus arrived. By the third century BCE when the 
Mauryan state had begun to expand, trading connections had been established 
with southern India, Sri Lanka, and Burma. A universal territory over which one’s 
political control extended could now be imagined. Asoka made the first attempts 
in this direction, when in one of his edicts, he referred to the subcontinent as 
Jambidvipa.”” Within a couple of centuries, northern India was being referred 
to as Bharatavarsa, Kharavéla’s Hathigumpha Inscription apparently being the 
first to mention it. By the age of the Puranas, Bharatavarsa had turned into an 
appellation for the whole region between the Himalayas and the sea, and was 
imagined as lying to the south of a mountain called Méru, which formed the 
axis of Jambidvipa. It became possible in this context to produce identities 
based on territorial affiliations, as can be seen from names such as ‘Aévalayana 
of K6sala’ and ‘Bhargava of Vidharbha’ figuring in the Upanisads.’8 Between 
the unassuming “Bhisikta’ and the gargantuan Jambidvipa and Bharatavarsa, 
there had taken place a great transformation in the realms of wealth and landed 
property. If territoriality is one of the ways in which landed property finds a 
reified expression, then Jambtdvipa and Bharatavarsa were remarkable forms 
of such reifications. And the reification of property relations found expression 
in institutions such as the monarchical state, as well as in ideals like the 
varnasramadharma that controlled and regulated property relations.” 
Asoka’s Jambtidvipa was cartographically imprecise. It appears, however, that 
knowledge about the various regions within the subcontinent—and at times, 
beyond—and the exploitable resources occurring there had crystallized by the 
third century BCE. A number of goods and produces are enumerated, along 
with information concerning the regions where they are found, in the second 


77 See the different versions of Minor Rock Edict 1 in CZ, 1. 

78 Prasnopanisad, 1.1. 

79 Reification has been defined as ‘[t]he act (or result of the act) of transforming 
human properties, relations, and actions into properties, relations, and actions of 
man-produced things which have become independent (and which are imagined as 
originally independent) of man and govern his life’. See Petrovié (2000). Also see 
the classic discussion in Lucacs (1971: 83-222). The modalities through which landed 


property came to be reified into the state are discussed in Devadevan (2013). 
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chapter of the Arthasastra, which is believed to be the oldest section of the book, 
possibly dating back to the Mauryan times. These include gems, shells, necklaces, 
diamonds, perfumes, leather and garments of wool, fibre, silk, and cotton,®° 
ores and minerals, salts, metals like silver, copper, lead, tin, brass, bronze, and 
arsenic, gold,™ edible goods,*3 forest produce,* agricultural produce,® and even 
horses*? and elephants.*” It is certainly not improbable that the sarthavahas were 
in possession of information that was more wide-ranging than the one found in 
the Arthasastra. The circulation of knowledge in these forms was more or less a 
prerequisite when statecraft depended upon surplus mobilization rather than 
on the practice of conscious production and expansion of surplus. 

It is likely that this situation had begun to undergo changes during the 
Mauryan period. The 4rthasastra refers to agriculture, livestock farming, 
and trade as varta,** and contains a whole section that carries instructions 
to the royal functionary in charge of agriculture, in which distribution of 
rainfall, techniques of monsoon forecasting, soil conditions, cropping pattern, 
deployment of labour, the means to reclaim virgin land for cultivation, and the 
share of produce to be charged by the state from those who cultivated the land, 
with an additional share levied on those who artificially irrigate their fields, are 
taken up for discussion.*® Whether or not these recommendations were ever 
translated into practice, and whether a functionary was indeed placed in charge 
of agriculture, is not easy to ascertain, but it is worthy of note that Kautilya’s was 
the earliest known admission of the fact that a shift from surplus mobilization to 
surplus production was imminent. We also see in the early Pali Buddhist texts, 
compiled during this period, a similar emphases laid on agriculture (kas?), cattle 
rearing (gorakkha), and trade (vanijja), which were regarded as noble professions 
(ukkatthakamma) fit to be practised by the noble classes (ukkatthakula).°° 


Arthasastra, 2.11. 
8 Tbid., 2.12. 

& Tbid., 2.13. 

83 Thid., 2.15. 

84 Tbid., 2.17. 

85 Tbid., 2.24. 

86 Thid., 2.30. 

87 Thid., 2.2. 

88 Thid., 1.4. 

89 Tbid., 2.24. 

9° R. Chakravarti (2001: 48). 
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By the closing decades of the millennium, a shift from surplus mobilization 
to surplus production was beginning to gradually take shape. The coming of the 
Indo-Greeks, the Scythians, the Parthians, and the Kusanas and the emergence of 
new ruling dynasties such as the Satavahanas furthered this process.”' Some of the 
areas where the new dynasties settled were already part of the dominant economic 
praxes of the earlier period. The northwestern and the Ganga—-Yamuna doab 
region, which the Kusanas occupied, were home to several mahdajanapadas such 
as Matsya, Gandhara, Suraséna, and Kamboja. They also hosted major urban 
centres like Mathura and Taksasila. The Satavahanas and the western Ksatrapas 
established themselves in the erstwhile provenance of two of the mahajanapadas 
in central and western India, namely Avanti and Asmaka. These developments 
were occasioned by the increasing presence of peasantry and mercantile groups 
in these areas. The operations of these groups were far-reaching in consequence, 
and caused significant transformations in the existing forms of economic life. 
More than 800 rock-cut caves exist in the ghats of the western Deccan alone,” a 
feature that was hitherto unknown in the region. There are no reasons to believe 
that the labour expended in excavating them was brought from elsewhere, for 
nowhere else in the subcontinent did rock-cut caves thrive in such great numbers 
before the first century BCE. It is reasonable to argue that inhabitants from 
within the region provided the labour force and that they were trained into the 
new activity. The rock-cut caves served as retreats for the Buddhist mendicants. 
The increase in the rank and file of monks and nuns in the Deccan region meant 
that there was now a greater presence of non-cultivating groups. The sustenance 
of these groups could not depend upon prevailing forms of resource generation 
that depended on the mobilization of surplus. A similar increase occurred in 
the pursuits of the trading classes as well. Inscriptions from Bharhut, Safci, 
Karlé, Sannati, and other places provide instances of mercantile groups and 
their activities at the local level. Traders constituted another major segment of 
the population that was not involved in production of grain surplus. The rank 
and file of people not engaged directly in the process of food production had 
begun to swell. The first signs of this new development were perhaps already 
visible in the days of Asoka. Kautilya’s concern for agriculture must be placed 
in this emerging context. 


» For a discussion, see Devadevan (2009a: 16-22). 
Morrison (1997: 95). 
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Satavahana inscriptions provide us with unambiguous evidence that point 
to this shift. In these records, we come across the earliest instances from the 
subcontinent of the grant of arable land to a variety of beneficiaries. In the 
latter half of the first century BCE, a queen gave away two villages to meet the 
expenses of a series of vaidik sacrifices. Naganika, under whose aegis the sacrifices 
were held, also gave at least 64,503 karsapanas to the recipient of the grant, in 
addition to 44,340 cows and a number of horses, chariots, elephants, pots, silver 
containers, and clothes.” This is the first known instance of land grant from 
epigraphic sources in India.?* More grants of land were made in the first and 
second centuries CE. Gautamiputra Satakarni and Vasistiputra Pulumavi gave 
away large endowments, mostly to Buddhist sarighas. In the eighteenth year of 
his rule, Gautamiputra awarded two hundred nivartanas” of land in the western 
quarter of the village Khakadi to Buddhist monks.” The inscription recording 
this grant says that the village was earlier under the possession of Vrsabhadatta, 
apparently the western Ksatrapa ruler. The land was uninhabited, though. 
It was also yet to be brought under the plough. This made it tricky for the 
recipients to make productive use of it. Gautamiputra, therefore, gave them in 
exchange one hundred nivartanas from the royal holding (rajakam khétam).” 
In his twenty-second year, Vasistiputra revoked the grant of a village called 
Sudarsana, hitherto made over to the monks belonging to the Bhadayaniya 
sect, and granted them the village of Salmalipadra in replacement, apparently 


93 Mirashi (1981: no. 3). 

°* Land grants per se were certainly not an invention of this period. There is a reference 
in the ‘Lohicca Sutta’ to the grant of a village made by the Kosala king Pasénadi to a 
brahmana called Léhicca (Dighanikaya 12). The sutta is later than Pasénadi by at least 
two centuries, if not more, but it is certainly from the pre-Naganika times. Unlike the 
grant made by Naganika, the earlier grants like the one received by Lohicca was not 
meant for augmenting resources, but given as gifts to brahmanas and samanas, and 
drew sustenance from the patronage of trading groups. We also come across a reference 
in the Arthasastra where Kautilya forbids the granting of villages as salary, in lieu of 
money. This is found in one of those sections of the text which historians believe was 


composed at a later date, perhaps third century CE (5.3). 
9 


a 


A nivartana is a plot of land measuring 200 x 200 cubits in theory, and approximates 
to about an acre and a half. The sowing capacity of this plot, which is about a quintal 
and a half, is also referred to as nivartana. 

96 Mirashi (1981: no. m1). 

97 Thid., no. 113. 
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for similar reasons.?* Gautamiputra’s grant of the village Karajaka to the monks 
was identified as the mendicant’s holding (bhikku hala).?? The land awarded 
to Buddhist monks and vaidik priests were arable, but generally untilled, and 
at least in some cases uninhabited. In the early centuries CE, reclamation of 
land for purposes of cultivation, and granting them to potential proprietors to 
meet religious ends, was gaining in popularity. It registered a departure from 
the practice of surplus mobilization and a conscious shift towards expansion of 
resources and enlargement of the surplus base. Such grants were often identified 
as perpetual endowment (aksaya nivi), as can be noticed in the Vasistiputra grant 
of Salmalipadra. In this early stage of the new practice, land grant might not have 
been the exclusive preserve of the ruling dynasties. Influential elites also made 
land grants, although such instances were all too rare. An instance from the 
Satavahana times is that of Vasistiputra Somadeéva, son of a certain Kausikiputra 
Mitradéva of Okhalakiya, who gave away a village to the Buddhist mendicants of 
the Valuraka caves.'°° The inscriptions and other remains—like stupas, caityas, 
and viharas—from major Buddhist centres such as Karlé, Safici, Bhaja, Ajanta, 
Amaravati, Nagarjunakonda, and Sannati point to the pioneering initiatives 
of the trading classes, local elites, the Buddhist monasteries, the peasantry, 
and the state in ushering in a new political economy.’” While the reference to 
Kausikiputra Mitradéva as belonging to the village of Okhalakiya, and the case 
of a grant made by him, points to the rise of landed property in the Deccan 
region, the rise of the Satavahana state and the practice of land grants initiated 
by them suggest that the reification of property relations had begun to assume 
institutionalized forms in this part of the country as well. 

The spread of these practices in the following centuries, and the expansion 
of agriculture as a result of large-scale land reclamation, led to a major economic 
transformation. The increasing presence of economic and political elites 
was coeval with a rise in the number of religious groups of vaidik as well as 
samana types. There also arose several 4gamik groups, such as the Pasupatas 
(Lakilasaivas), the Paficaratras, and the Bhagavatas. Royal sacrifices like rajasya 
and as‘vamédhaand others, such as triratra and atiratra, not known in the Deccan 
region in earlier times, were now in practice. These sacrifices were not recorded 


Noy 
oo 


Mirashi (1981: no. 19). 

99 Tbid., no. 12. 

100 Thid., no. 17. 

*t See also H. P. Ray (1986). 
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even in northern India in the mahdjanapada period or during the centuries 
that witnessed the Magadhan expansion and the eventual disintegration of the 
Maruyan state. Rulers such as Bimbisara, Ajatasatru, and their contemporaries 
like Udayana, Brahmadatta, Prady6ta, and Prasénajit did not engage in vaidik 
sacrifices, nor did rajastya, vajapéya, and asvamédha find place in the political 
expressions of the Nandas and the Mauryas. If vaidik practices were observed, 
they were in all likelihood limited to the predominantly domestic rites and rituals 
of the Grhyasiitras and other Kalpasitra texts. The Naganika inscription—in 
which as many as fifteen vaidik sacrifices are enumerated'°*—was, therefore, 
extraordinary in many ways. It heralded, among other things, the arrival of a 
new political economy centring on landed wealth. 

Something similar, if not identical, was taking shape in the Tamil country as 
well. The chieftaincies named in the Ettutogai texts were certainly functioning 
in a milieu of trade and exchanges, including overseas trade with Rome. 
However, they were drawn, like their north Indian counterparts, towards surplus 
mobilization and not surplus production. The early chieftains do not seem to 
have made conscious efforts to develop sustainable agrarian foundations directed 
towards surplus production. Neither were their incessant raids against one 
another guided by economic motives. One of the first acts by a raiding chieftain 
was to set fire to the enemy’s fields, not lay siege to his granary.’ Yet early efforts 
towards agrarian expansion are already visible in the anthologies. Kapilar reports 
that Pari excavated a pond at Parambu, the town from where he ruled.’°* More 
substantial were the initiatives of the Cola ruler Karikala in harnessing the waters 
of the Kavéri for irrigation, if the memory cherished by posterity can be accepted 
as credible.'°> At about the same time, we come across the earliest inroads of 
vaidik practices into the Tamil country, a fact borne out by titles like Palyagasalai 


Agnyadhéya, anvarambhaniya, angarika, rajasiya, asvamédha, saptadasatiratra, 
bhagaladasaratra, gargatriratra, gavamayana, aptoryama, angirasdmayana, 
chandémapavamanatriratra, Satatriratra, angirasatriratra, and trayodasatiratra. 

"3 Tt has been argued that the raids were symbolic acts of authority by early rulers who 
seem to have drawn inspiration from the might of the Nanda and the Maurya states. 
Céra titles like Imayavar Anban (beloved of those who dwell on the Himalayas, the 
gods) and Vanavar Anban (beloved of those who dwell in the skies, also gods) were 
perhaps derived from the Asdkan title Dévanam Priya, while the reference to the ruler’s 
wheel (”émi) may point to Asdka’s dharma-cakra. See Devadevan (2006). 


104 Pyurandnurt, us. 
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(of many yagasalas) and Irajasnyam Vetta (who performed the rajasuya), held 
respectively by the Pandyan chieftain Mudugudumi Peruvaludi and the Cola 
chieftain Perunar Killi.'°° In any case, the E¢tutogai phase of Tamil history was 
marked by a sense of universal territory akin to the Jambiadvipa or the emerging 
Bharatavarsa in the north, which points to the fact that the early chieftaincies 
were sustained by the surplus which the trade routes could mobilize from far and 
wide, not by the surplus which they could generate from within their respective 
provenances. The rich depictions of the cities that occur at several places in the 
Ettutogai songs must be located against the backdrop of this imagination of a 
universal territory lacking in express geopolitical content. Much of these songs 
are preoccupied with the question of separation. In most cases, separation is 
caused because a lover or a husband is away on a mercantile journey or is ona 
stealthy cattle-lifting operation ina rival settlement, the latter frequently leading 
to clashes that cause the ultimate separation, death.’® It is true that the milieu 
was yet to witness the emergence of landed property and the advent of a state 
to regulate property relations. But rulers such as Pari and Karikala had already 
made certain beginnings in this direction. In an emerging situation of land 
gaining importance, it became possible to come up with identities bearing specific 
place-name affiliations. The name of one of the celebrated poets, Mangudi 
Marudanar, points to this shift. By the fifth century, place-name affiliations had 
become relatively common in south India. An inscription of the Ganga king 
Avinita in Karnataka refers to Kadasvami, the recipient of a brabmadeya grant, 
as belonging to Tippiru in Marugere Rastra.'°* 

The Ettutogai songs lend themselves to rich analysis for understanding the 
evolution of settlements in Tamil Nadu. They generally refer to a settlement 
as nadu or ur. Another word, used less frequently in the songs but apparently 
more archaic, is kudi. In present-day parlance, the word refers to a family, but it 
is also used at times to signify a hamlet. Ur, however, has been the appellation 
fora village from the earliest known time of its use. In the early centuries CE, a7 
was a settlement comprising several kudis or families. But the Ettutogai songs 


106 


See the colophons of Purandnuaru 6, 12, 15, and 64 for Palyagasalai, and 16, 125, 367, 
and 377 for Irajastiyam Vetta. 

107 Devadevan (2006). 

8 Ramesh (1984: no. 16). This is a Sanskrit inscription with two brief fragments in 
Kannada towards the end. Interestingly enough, this is the earliest extant fragment of 


the Kannada language known to us. 
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suggest that kudi was originally used in the sense of a descent group and, by 
extension, the settlement of the group. 

The term kudi appears in the Purananura fourteen times.'°? In one of the 
songs, we are told that the battle between Nalangilli and Nedungilli led to the 
destruction of their kudis."° The meaning of the term is ambiguous here; it points 
to the village of the chieftains as much as to their lineages and areas under their 
control. Elsewhere, the use of the term clearly alludes to a lineage.™ The reference 
to Mangudi" points to a settlement, while the term Aykkudi refers to the Ay 
territory, which is said to be the southern equivalent of the Himalayas!" Kudi 
is also used in the Purananariu in the sense of a family or a household, that is, a 
kinship unit."4 It is thus possible to hypothesize that the kudi of the Ettutogai 
songs originally referred to a descent group and its settlement. 

In the light of the kudi’s lineage-based origins, the place-names occurring in 
the songs have an interesting story to tell. Most places mentioned in the Ettutogai 
and the Pattupattu songs were named after plants and trees: Vafji, Kanji, 
Vagai, Kodumanam, Musiri, Tondi, Nafiji, Mandai, Pali, Pisir, Flil (Elilmalai), 
Mangudi, and Véngadam (from véngai). We do not know if Kumari was the 
name of a variety of rice (art), qualifying it to be added to our list. We are also 
not sure if the city Cidambaram began as a village settlement in the first three 
centuries CE. Its original name, Tillai, refers to a tree. Two other popular places, 
Puhar and Kidal (Madurai), were named after specific geographic features, the 
former being the word for the mouth of a river and the latter the confluence 
of two rivers. 

Most of these settlements go back to the latter half of the first millennium 
BCE. Their plant life connections point to their original status as hamlets of 
totemic descent groups. Some of the groups were indeed named after their 
totems, as suggested by names like Tondaiman (from tontai), Cola (from colam), 
and Céra (from cérz). Similar names occur in Karnataka and Andhra, such as 
Kadamba, Ganga (from kong), and Iksvaku (from iksu), and from northern 
India, such as Pataliputra, Salmalipadra, Campa, Vanga, Kamboja, Magadha, 


Purananurt, 45 (two times), 58, 72 (two times), 75, 122, 132, 183, 324, 333 353) 375» 395- 
uo Tbid., 45. 

™ Thid., 58, 122. 

™ Tbid., 72. 

3 Tbid., 132. 

"4 Thbid., 183, 375. 
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Kalinga, Gandhara, and Sunga."5 Such close concordances between place-names 
and totemic names of descent groups point to deep-rooted relationships between 
settlements and the lineages inhabiting them. Apparently the early settlements 
were oriented towards totemic beliefs and practices. The totemic trees might 
have been of considerable importance for the respective lineages. In their raids, 
chieftains often cut down the totemic tree of a rival. Nedufijéral is credited in 
the Paditruppattu with felling the kadampu (kadamba) tree, presumably of 
the Kadambas of Banavasi."® The same text says that Narmudiccéral brought 
down the vakai tree of his rival, Nannan,"” and one of its colophons speaks of 
Cenguttuvan cutting down the véppz tree of Palaiyan of Mogar."® 

To bea part of a kudi, then, was to be the member of a well-knit group bound 
by ties of kinship. In the absence of sources that throw explicit light on these 
relationships, nothing more can be said concerning this stage in the evolution 
of settlements without running the risk of kite-flying. 

This form of settlement was already undergoing transformation by the time 
the Ettutogai and the Pattupattu songs were composed. The kudi was reduced 
to the status of a kinship association, often pointing to a family line or its 
homestead. Its extended connotations continued, but they were becoming more 
and more infrequent. The prevailing forms of settlement in the early centuries 
CE were nddu and ar, the former perhaps older than the latter. The expression 
nadu is etymologically related to the word nadu (to sow). This suggests that 
nadu originally referred to a settlement where farming was in practice. In 
the Ettutogai songs, the term is commonly used to denote villages and larger 
settlement-clusters, where sedentary agriculture was a major activity. Nadu 
indicates a change in the way settlements were conceptualized, as it signifies an 
agrarian settlement or a cluster of settlements gravitating towards a common 
cultivable tract or source of irrigation. The songs often juxtapose nddu with kadu 
(forest), identifying one as diametrically opposite to the other."? We see here a 


IL 


a 


For an excellent discussion of Totemism in early north India, see Kosambi (1963). The 
origin of totemism remains uncertain. But it is so ubiquitous a phenomenon that 
Lévi-Strauss is forced to deploy it as an explanatory category even while denying it any 
empirical status. See Lévi-Strauss (1964). 

"6 Paditrupatti, 2.7 or 17. 
47 Tbid., 4.10 or 50. 

"8 Thid., 5, patikam. 


"9 Tbid., 17, 150, 166, 187. 
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conscious attempt to move away from the rude and the rustic, and an emphasis 
laid on refinement. The rise of nad also points to a shift in patterns of surplus 
appropriation. What was perhaps a world of hunting-gathering, pastoralism, and 
subsistence farming had begun to undergo an irreversible transformation into 
a milieu that could throw up an impressive surplus, large enough for surplus- 
mobilizing traders, such as the sarthavahas of northern India as well as shipping 
magnates from the Mediterranean, to profitably exploit. 

This expanded historical horizon both necessitated and facilitated the 
forging of affiliations beyond kinship ties.”° The deities figuring in the Ettutogai 
songs, Véndan, Varunan, Mayon, Céyén, and Kotravai, were not specific to 
any particular descent group or the limited geographical area over which such 
group held control. They were, rather, worshipped across the Tamil country. 
Worship of earlier deities seems to have continued for along time, until they were 
eventually absorbed into the 4gamik pantheon.™ But they had no place in the 
life-world that the Eftutogai and the Pattupattu songs were now representing. 
Agamik deities and vaidik practices were already making their presence felt in 
the songs. The Purandnuru already refers to the legend of Rama and Sita,* 
while the Tirumurugatruppadai identifies the brahmanas as the people who 
wear the sacred thread (purinan)™ and calls them iruppirappalar,”* the Tamil 
equivalent of dvija, that is, the twice-born. It is in this context that the Cola ruler 
Perunar Killi’s performance of the rajaswya and the Pandya ruler Mudugudumi 
Peruvaludi’s title Palyagasalai, which we had occasion to notice earlier, become 
meaningful. 

We do not know if nadz was ever used specifically as an appellation for 
a village. If it ever was, then such a meaning was lost quite early in time. The 
word had come to denote a larger landmass now. In the Purananuru, the nadu 
often points to the areas around a hill or a river, while on many occasions it is 
employed to signify the realm of a chieftaincy, as in the case of Vengadanadii’ 


Veluthat throws light on the emergence of extra-kin labour that was historically decisive 
in the long run. See Veluthat (2009: 19-60). 

One such deity is the lord of Tirupati, who is to this day referred to as Timma and 
Venkata, centuries after being identified with Narayana. The name Venkata is a survival 
of Véngadam. 

Purananurn, 378. 

Tirumurugatruppadat, 183. 

24 Tbid., 182. 

5 Purandnurn, 381. 
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and Célanadt.° There is at least one case in the Purananuru where the nadu 
enjoys the status of a world in itself. One of the songs refers to the realm of the 
dead as uyarndor nadu (world of the risen).”” By the eighth century, the strong 
surplus base of the nad had enabled it to evolve into chiefdoms within the state, 
many of them well entrenched, and some privileged with the status of samanta.”* 
This changing dynamics of the nada was coeval with the increasing use of zr to 
refer to a village. The word ar itself appears extensively in the songs. It figures 
in the Purananard a hundred times, almost as often as the nada, which occurs 
107 times.”? Ur has remained, to this day, the most popular suffix for a south 
Indian settlement. What did @ mean in Tamil Nadu in the early centuries CE? 
And how did it differ from earlier villages such as the kudi and the nadui? 

One of the widely known practices across south India is the use of hydraulic 
terms like kara/karai (banks), kulam (pond), ar (river), cira/cirai (lake), cola/ 
colai (spring), palli/halli (canal), kere (lake), and bavi (from Skt., vapi, well) as 
suffixes in place-names. Interestingly though, no place-name in the Ettutogai 
songs bears any such suffix. There is also a dearth of place-names with a as 
a suffix in the songs. Seven such places are found in the Purandnuru,®° as 
opposed to the greater use of totemic plant names. A similar picture is seen 


Purandanuri, 382. 

27 Tbid., 362. 

We learn from inscriptions that nadus came to be deployed as an equivalent of the 
Sanskrit visaya—a term used in the Dharmasastras—and eventually supplanted it. See 
Devadevan (2009a). For the finest extant study on the nad, see Subbarayalu (1973). 
Also see Veluthat (1990: 85-100). 

29 Ur: 3, 75 18, 23, 24; 36 37) 485 525 54s 57s 65; 78, 79, 80, 82, 83, 84, 945 97; 99 104, 10 
(2 times), 123, 126, 132, 136, 143, 144, 156, 166, 170, 174, 178, I9I, 192, 197, 201, 202, 220, 
228, 240, 242, 256, 257, 258, 260 (2 times), 265, 272, 285, 299, 300, 302, 306, 308, 314, 
318, 319, 320, 321, 322, 323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328 (2 times), 329 (2 times), 330, 331, 332, 
333 (2 times), 336, 341, 343, 344s 345) 347 349» 350) 351, 3545 355, 379s 381, 384, 387, 389, 
390, 391, 392 (2 times), 395, 398, 400. 

Nadu: 2, 4, 6, 7, 17, 20, 22, 235 29, 30, 31, 325 35 (2 times), 38, 40, 41, 42, 49, 525 545 57 (2 
times), 58, 60, 61, 63, 67, 68, 70 (2 times), 71, 72, 76, 97, 98, 109, II0, 117, 118, 119, 120, 
122, 126, 130, 135 (2 times), 137, 141, 146, 148, 150 (3 times), 151, 152 ( 2 times), 157, 158, 165, 
166, 170, 172, 174, 177 (2 times), 184, 187, 193, 200, 201, 202, 212, 215, 217, 229, 232, 236, 
239, 240 (2 times), 242, 249, 266, 301, 306, 313, 359, 362, 363, 3745 375, 377 (3 times), 381, 
382, 383, 386 (2 times), 388, 390, 393 (2 times), 394, 397, 400. 

Purananaru, Amir (80), Kévalir (99), Kurumpanar (381, 384), Mullar (123, 126, 174), 
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Ollayar (242), Unar (348), and Turaiyar (136). 
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in the Paditruppattu. The text refers to only two place-names with ar as a 
suffix,'™ although ar at times combines as a suffix with other words to form 
compounds, such as mutir,* makur, and kattar.34 Ur as a place-name suffix 
is not prominent even in the Pattupattu. It occurs only in four of the ten texts, 
seven times in all." But as figure overwhelmingly in the colophons, which 
were added sometime after the seventh century. There are twenty-six such 7's 
in the four hundred colophons of the Purananaru.°° Even more impressive is 
the frequency of ar-suffixed place-names in the Paditruppattu colophons. The 
ars are six in number and occur seven times in the eight and half colophons that 
survive.” The a7, too, is a fluvial expression (‘to flow’). With rare exceptions 
such as Mangudi (the mango kudz), places named after totemic flora are almost 
absent in these colophons. Flora has of course continued to figure extensively in 
place-names well into our times, but unlike in the Ettutogai songs, they generally 
carry a settlement suffix, Mangudi (mam-kudi) itself being an early instance of 
its kind. These names have no totemic connections either. The abundance of 
ar in the later periods suggest that it was an emerging form of settlement in the 
early centuries CE, which went on to eventually supplant the earlier ones. Thus, 
the dynamics of ar in the early centuries CE have to be located in the processes 
that led to the advent of a hydraulic milieu." 

The spread of sedentary agriculture necessitated the creation of a strong 
irrigation base. Except on the Malabar coast, agriculture in southern India is 


3! Paditrupatti, Mogir (5.4 or 44; 5.9 or 49) and Tagadur (8.8 or 78). 


32 Thid., 2.5 or 153 3.6 or 263 3.10 or 30, 6.3 or 53; 7.7 or 67. 

33 Tbid., 6.9 or 59. 

34 Tbid., 7.8 or 68; 9.2 or 82; 9.10 or 90. 

®5 Once each in the Tirumurugatruppadai (210) and the Nedunalvadai (29), twice in the 
Perumpanatruppadai (249, 409), and three times in the Maduraikkanji (87, 646, 691). 

136 Aiyyar, Alattar, Allar, Amar, Avair, Erukkattar, Idaikurrar, Irntar, Karuvar, 

Kadalir, Kovar, Kunror, Kurunkoliyar, Mukaiyyalir, Muraficiyar, Okkar, Ollayar, 

Perunkunrur, Pidavir, Paficatrir, Pullatrir, Tagadir, Turaiyar, Uraiytr, Vempatrir, 

and Viricciyar. 

87 Paditrupattd, Perufikunrar (1. patikam; 9. patikam), Kummattir (1. patikam), Viyalar 
(5. patikam), Kodukir (5. patikam), Tagadir (8. patikam), and Meiyir (9. patikam). 

88 The hydraulic theory has its pejorative connotations drawn from its association with 

Oriental Despotism. See Wittfogel (1957). But studies on Sri Lanka show that the 

hydraulic theory can be fruitfully deployed not only without endorsing Oriental 

Despotism but also by offering a substantial critique of Wittfogel’s model. See Leach 


(1959) and Gunawardana (1971). 
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dependent on the construction of effective rainwater-retention facilities even 
to this day. Large parts of the region fall in the rain-shadow belt and remain arid 
for most part of the year. Few perennial rivers drain the region. Except for some 
like the Kavéri, rivers dry up during the summer. Sustained cultivation of paddy 
has to then depend on artificial water-retention facilities like tanks and lake 
watersheds. Thus, agrarian expansion in Tamil Nadu in the early centuries CE 
inevitably triggered the process of building large-scale irrigational installations. 
We are told that ‘those who provide food for all the bodies [lands] for which 
water is inevitable are indeed the life-givers’, that ‘those who make water and 
land embrace [each other] are the creators of the body and the breath’, and that 
only those who enrich the earth with water reserves attain fame in this world, 
while those who fail to do so lose their name.3? Ur appeared as an appellation 
for a village in the course of these developments. 

Life in an a was a new form of life. The a7 was an agrarian unit with well- 
developed means of irrigation. It produced newer forms of surplus and newer 
ways of their appropriation and redistribution. A life embedded in this hydraulic 
world would produce its own styles and rhythms based on the agrarian calendar. 
Occasions like sowing and harvesting would now take on celebratory forms and 
eventually evolve into recursive annual festivals. There is a vivid description of 
one such event in the Pattupattu song Tirumurugatruppadai. It is a propitiatory 
worship of Murugan, the lord of the hills. A platform is arranged with a mix of 
cirudinai rice and flowers placed on it. The priest (vélan) invokes Murugan. A 
goat is offered in sacrifice, its meat cooked with rice, cereals, and turmeric, and 
offered to the deity. Burning of incense and singing of kurinji songs follow.'4° 
There are numerous references to festive occasions in the songs, many of them 
tied to the new agrarian life. The earliest known reference to Onam, the harvest 
festival of Kerala, comes from the Maduraikkanji.*' 

It is possible to infer, on the basis of the discussions we have had so far, that 
settlements in Tamil Nadu evolved through at least three distinct stages, the 
totemic kudi, the surplus-producing agrarian nddz, and the hydraulic ar. The 
agrarian infrastructure created by these developments was to become a decisive 
factor in the evolution of the political economy in the subsequent centuries. The 
emergence of the state, the building of impressive temples, and the making of the 


39 Pyurananurt, 18. 
4° Tirumurugatruppadat, 218-40. 
4" Maduraikkanici, 590. 
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great vellanvagai settlements of the peasantry and the eleemosynary brahmadeya, 
dévadana, palliccandam, and other settlements were made possible only through 
these antecedent developments. 

With the appearance of surplus-oriented agricultural settlements in the 
north and the small initiatives to promote agrarian expansion by chieftains 
like Pari and Karikala in the south, new trading networks at the local level were 
activated. Surplus production at the local level necessitated localized forms of 
appropriation, redistribution, and consumption. It also fostered short-distance 
circuits of trade and exchange. Representing this change in orientation towards 
trade were the merchants of Dhénukakata, whose activities are known only from 
a small area—Karlé, Bhaja, Bédsa, and Selarvadi—in the vicinity of Lonavla 
in Maharashtra. The entrenchment of localized trade and short-distance 
trade eventually rendered long-distance trade, like the one associated with 
the sarthavahas, redundant.’ Caravans now traversed great distances as they 
did before but with less and less frequency. The presence of local elites meant 
that dominant patterns of consumption also assumed localized forms. It was 
these developments that led to the great urban eclipse of the second and third 
centuries of our era that we have discussed elsewhere."#3 James Heitzman has 
observed that ‘[a]fter ca. 400 the force of ancient urbanism was spent in South 
Asia, for both literary and archaeological data point to a decline in number and 
centrality of cities’."44 By the fourth century CE, a well-entrenched rural world 
had replaced the urban centres of the preceding centuries from the centre stage 
of economic processes. 

In this ruralizing context, a new class of political entrepreneurs established 
regional states in various parts of the subcontinent: the Kadambas and the 
Gangas in Karnataka, the Vakatakas and the Visnukundis in the Vindhya region, 
the Guptas in the mid Ganga valley, the Salankayanas, the Iksvakus, and the 
Rénati Colas in Andhra, and the early Pallavas in Tamil Nadu. The new states 
were rooted in the agrarian infrastructure and had limited control over long- 
distance trade. Over the next two centuries, the new agrarian order gained deep 
roots, making way by the late sixth and early seventh centuries for the rise of 
powerful regional monarchies, such as the Calukyas in the Deccan, the Pallavas 
of the Simhavisnu line in Tamil Nadu, and the Maukharis and the Pusyabhitis 


142 Devadevan (20092: 20). 
"8 See Introduction. 


44 Heitzman (1987: 792). 
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in the north, succeeded in the eighth century by the Rastrakiitas in the Deccan, 
the Palas in eastern India, and the Pratiharas in western India. 

By the sixth century, the state had become an entrenched institution, and 
the new economy had already inaugurated the next phase of urbanization in 
the subcontinent. Long-distance trade, including naval trade, was substantially 
revived. The impacts of urbanization were already being felt in different parts 
of the subcontinent from the latter half of the sixth century and more forcefully 
from the early seventh century. Some of the erstwhile urban centres like Banavasi 
in Karnataka, Kafici and Madurai (Kidal) in Tamil Nadu, and Sopara and 
Kalyan in the western Deccan were not totally abandoned in the urban eclipse 
and managed to re-emerge as powerful centres of trade and/or polity in the sixth 
century, while some like Muciri in Kerala had to wait until the ninth century to 
re-establish its prominence in the new political and economic geography, when 
it became part of the political complex of Mahddayapuram, from where the 
Céra Perumials ruled."5 

It is in this new milieu following the decline of the second urbanism cities 
that we come across chiefdoms called visayas in the inscriptions. We find them 
in inscriptions from the fifth century CE. The visaya was in its structure a micro- 
region constituted into a politically conscious locality. The production relations 
of this locality, which oftentimes were agrarian relations, were controlled by 
a group of elites under the stewardship of the head of a prominent family. It 
has been argued that the visayas were similar to the erstwhile mahajanapadas 
in origins,'° but it must be emphasized that they assumed a very different 
ambience of authority than the latter, when they came to be enlisted into the 
service of the state. The visayas figured prominently in the Gupta and Vakataka 
inscriptions of the north and in the Kadamba, Ganga, and Pallava copperplates 
of the south, where they were at times also referred to as rajya and rastra. The 
earliest extant copperplate inscription of the Guptas speaks of the chief of a visaya 
(visayapati).'47 The chiefdom localities came to be more popularly designated 


45 Muciri (Muzyris) was one of the ports named in the Periplus, but it did not figure in 
the list of five pepper-exporting markets of ‘Male’ mentioned by Cosmas Indicopleustus. 
The five marts are Parti, Mangarouth, Salopatana, Nalopatana, and Poudupatana 
(McCrindle 1897: 367). Tondi or Tyndis of the Greeks also suffered a similar demise 
and seems to have had a latter-day reemergence, if its identification with Koyilandi 
(Pandalayini Kollam) is correct. 

46 Chattopadhyaya (1987: 727-9). 

47 Indore Plates of Skandagupta in CH, 3, no. 16. 
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as nadu in south India after the eighth century. Their association with the state 
enabled some of them to graduate to the position of sémantas who enjoyed the 
status of the king’s close confidants. 

The nad or visaya was a surplus-producing agrarian unit. Some of these 
localities were carved out for administrative purposes in the early stages. With 
the spread of agriculture and the rise of an entrenched peasantry, they began 
to evolve independently. Not all ads rose to the status of chiefdoms within 
the state’s sphere of control. Not all chiefdoms in the state’s sphere of control 
were entitled to the status of sémanta either. The Bélairu area came under the 
control of the Gangas of Kolara for a brief period in the fifth and sixth centuries. 
There were nine nadus in this region at the time. Two of them, Séndraka and 
Bana, were considerably powerful. The Hasana Plates of Madhavavarman III 
mention seven nadus: Séndraka, Vallavi, Dévalge, Tagare, Amaniya, Nandyala, 
and Simbala. Only the last four of them had the status of s@mantas. They were 


called the catussamantas.48 


Vallavi and Dévalge were not considered for this 
privilege. Séndraka on the other hand was ruled by an ambitious family, and 
might have resisted attempts by the Gangas to place them under subordination. 
The hierarchical relationship created between the localities was to become more 
complex in the coming centuries, as more nadis came within the fold of the state 
and agrarian expansion assumed dynamic proportions. 

In the context of Kerala, some of the nadzs mentioned in the Tiruvalla 
Copperplates, such as Ilankunranadt, Nedunnalinadt, Tamatranadu, 
Kannanadu, Velleyarnadu, and Palaiyanadu, were only surplus-producing 
agrarian settlement.? At least this is what the conspicuous absence of a 
reference to chiefs or ruling houses in their case seems to be indicating. But 
other inscriptions throw light on more than a dozen nddus that had already 
emerged as chiefdoms in the service of the state. They include, in the order 
from north to south, K6élattunadt, Puraikilarnadt, Kurumborainadt, 
Rama Valanadu, Eralanadu, Valluvanadu, Nedumburaiyarnadt, Mananadu, 
Kalkkarainadt, Vérnbalanadu, Kilmalainadt, Muffiinadt, Nanrulainadt, 
and Venadu.'° Inscriptions from Karnataka speak of Séndraka Visaya, Tagare 


48 EC, 8, Hn io. 

49 See Ramachandran (2007: no. 120). 

8° See M. G. S. Narayanan (1996). The nddus are identified by Narayanan as ‘Divisions 
of the Kingdom’. A major corrective is offered in Veluthat (1993a). For a specific study, 


see Ganesh (2009). 
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Visaya, Kovalala Visaya, Vanne Visaya, Vallavi Visaya, Sinda Visaya, Paruvi 
Visaya, Tegatttiru Visaya, Kaivara Visaya, Marukara Visaya, Edetore Nadu, 
Nirggunda Nadu, Gafije Nadu, Badagere Nadu, Belvola Nadu, Pudal Nadu, 
Hodali Nadu, Korikunda Nadu, Morasa Nadu, Kulingijya Nadu, Puramalai 
Nadu, and many more." 

Kalifiga inscriptions from southern Odisha and northern Andhra also name 
a number of localities. These are variously called visaya, abara, and madamba. 
Among the localities are Mahéndrabhéga Visaya, Bhilingabhoga Visaya, 
Dantayavagu Visaya, Varaha Varttini, Kalinga Visaya, Pattanabhoga Visaya, 
Kharapurisa Madamba, Tellavalli Visaya, Paguna Visaya, Rudravati Visaya, 
Parakkalamarga Visaya, and Khidingahara Visaya.'* 

The situation in Tamil Nadu was overwhelming. By the first quarter of the 
eleventh century, there were as many as 105 nadzs mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Colamandalam alone, and 35 in the Naduvil Nadu inscriptions.’ Such distinct 
localities were to be seen across large parts of India after the fifth century, their 
numbers increasing with the progress of time. The localities were not as dense 
in the north as they were to the south of the Godavari, but by the late fifth 
century, many locality chiefs under the Guptas had begun to make land grants, 
a privilege that was exercised only by the king and his family ever since regional 
monarchies began to appear in the early fourth century.’ That it was possible 
for a conglomeration of agrarian settlements to identify itself as a geopolitical 
unit called nadu or visaya and make its presence felt on the political frontier 
as a chiefdom points not only to the distance which the milieu had traversed 
from the stage of surplus mobilization to that of surplus production, but also 
to the extent to which the latter had matured. This was a world completely 
different from the ones over which the Nandas, the Mauryas, the Kusanas, and 
the Satavahanas had presided. 

As early as the fourth and fifth centuries, the songs in the Pattupattu 
celebrated the new agrarian dispensation. Texts such as the Malaipadugadam, 
the Nedunalvadai, the Pattinaippalai, and the Maduraikkanji produced lively 
images of agricultural prosperity in the realm of the chieftains to whom the 


st Devadevan (20092: 21). 


% §. Tripathy (1997). 


3 Subbarayalu (1973: 20). 


54 Some of these grants are recorded in CU, 3, nos 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, and so on. 
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songs were addressed. These cases have to be understood in the context of the 
making of regional and local polities and the emergence of local trading networks, 
and the contingently related change in the semantics of land, where land was 
transformed into wealth, and therefore a desirable object. We see here the 
earnest beginnings of what would in the coming centuries become deep-seated 
territorialities. Yet a conscious sense of territorial affiliation is certainly missing 
at this early stage. Even in the Cilappadigaram, the sense of territoriality is closer 
to the universal, and the colourful description of the Cola country is answered 
with matching portrayals of the Pandya and Céra landscapes. But the process 
of differentiation had already begun to set in, and it was becoming possible 
to juxtapose one region with another now. What is indeed striking about the 
Pattupatti or the Cilappadigaram is that the description of the landscape was 
always done by enumerating its resources, especially flora, in which rice fields 
figured almost invariably, as did the other crops oftentimes. A description of the 
Pandya landscape in the Cilappadigaram should illustrate this well." 


You will then reach the Pantiyan’s Little Mountain. 
Visible by its glimmer, it is thickly covered 

With wild rice, sugarcane with severed joints, 
Millets ready for plucking, ragi that grows 

On fertile soil, garlic, turmeric, 

Lovely kavalai vines, plantains, 

Arecas, bunches of coconuts hanging low, 
Mangoes, and jackfruits. 


Ilango Adigal’s description of urban life in the Cilappadigaram presents us 
with a riot of economic affluence. 


The billowing sea, her robes. The hills, 
Her breasts. The broad rivers, her garlands. 
The clouds, her shock of hair. This vast 
And boundless Earth seemed a woman. 
On top of the Utaiya Hill the Sun 

Rose, pulled down the veil of darkness 

By splashing his bright rays to light up 


I 


a 
a 


Cilappadigaram, 11.96-104. The translation and numbering pattern is from 
Parthasarathy (2004). 
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This resplendent world. On open terraces, 
On treasure houses with ornaments, on mansions 
With airholes like the eyes of deer, he shone. 

Near the harbor, the passerby was stopped dead 
By the homes of Yavanas whose profits never shrunk. 
On the edge of the burnished waters lived 

And mingled as one traders from distant 

Lands, come for goods carried 

By ships. With paints, scented powders, 

Cool sandalwood paste, flowers, 

Incense and fragrant perfumes, hawkers 

Went round the city streets. 

One saw the fine work of making 

Cloth from silk, fur, and cotton 

In the weavers’ quarter. Silk, coral, 

Sandalwood, agar, flawless pearls, 

Gems, gold, and an endless profusion 

Of rare ornaments were piled high 

In the commodious streets. Heaped separately 
Were grains in the street of the grain merchants, 
As also a variety of provisions distinct from one 
Another. Pedlars of pastry, appam; 

Women hawking wine; fishermen 

Offering fish for sale; vendors 

Of white salt; sellers of betel 

Leaves; perfumers; butchers flogging 

Different kinds of meat; oilmongers; 
Overcrowded shops packed with food; 

Braziers; coppersmiths; painters; sculptors; 
Goldsmiths; jewelers; tailors; cobblers; 

A host of artisans making various 

Flawless objects with cloth and pith; 

The homes of great musicians, expert 

In the traditions of music, who could display 
Impeccable skill on the flute and lute by sounding 
The first seven notes; and other workers 
Who excelled in the small crafts — 

All had their homes in the suburbs of the city. 


156 


156 


Cilappadigaram, 5.1-45. 
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The Pattupattu corpus and texts such as the Cilappadigaram and the 
Manimégalai demonstrate that territories were described in terms of their 
exploitable resources and the potentials of their surplus regime. Control over 
these resources and the possibilities of gaining access to the larger political 
formation by rising to the status of chiefdoms opened up a field of conflict and 
political encounters. This development was of course not uniform. Its intensity 
varied from region to region. Yet, by the tenth century, chiefs like Arikésari of 
Vemulavada, Sankaraganda of Banavasi, Rajaraja Naréndra of Vengi, and the 
Calukya prince Satyasraya in his capacity as a lord under his father, Taila II, 
patronized poets—Pampa, Ponna, Nannayya, and Ranna respectively—who 
not only gave expression to their territories but also extolled the beauty of 
neighbouring territories and thereby tacitly extended their territorial claims, as 
can be noticed in Pampa’s celebration of Banavasi and Ranna’s shower of praise 
on the resources and beauty of Vengi. By the twelfth century, several petty chiefs 
were deploying, in their inscriptions, the idioms of territoriality that Pampa, 
Ranna, and their tenth-century contemporaries had developed. The charming 
picture of Kélaru, presented in the 147 CE prasasti of Bhimarasa II, is one 
such instance.” The Yénagi Inscription of 1258-9 CE is another. The Yénagi 
Inscription gives the impression that the town of Havina Hadagali rivaled 


Pampa’s Banavasi or Ranna’s Venigi in its charm and appeal. 


Similar pictures 
obtain from two inscriptions of the twelfth century, found at Kurugédu.'? 

It must not be mistaken that territoriality was merely a representation of a 
region’s resource profile. Being a reified entity, the territory’s representation was 
dependent ona number of stylized aesthetic tropes that were carefully cultivated. 


Consider the following lines from the Cilappadigaram:'©° 


Great and renowned kings envied 

The immense wealth of the seafaring merchants 

Of the opulent city of Pukar. Ships 

And caravans from foreign lands poured 

In abundance rare objects and diverse 

Merchandise. Its treasure would be untouched 
Through the entire world, bound by the roaring seas, 
Crowd into the city. 


87 KUES, 1, BLR-3. 
88 Tbid., HBL-37. 
59 Tbid., BLR-7 and 18. 


2.1-8. 
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Here is another instance from the same text:'! 
He passed the huts of cowherds, rich in cattle, 
And with tired steps went down the street, 

Before him appeared a humped bull: his people 
Did not know it was a bad omen. He passed 
Beyond the meeting place, the pollen of flowers 
All over it. Walking through the street of courtesans, 
He arrived at the market place. There he saw 

A goldsmith in court dress, marching at a distance, 
Pincers in hand, followed by a hundred goldsmiths 
Renowned for their skill in melting gold 

And making fine jewels. 


Poets like Mangudi Marudanar, Ilango Adigal, Pampa, and Ranna and 
the less-known composers of the inscriptions spoke the language of opulence 
and. deployed tropes that transformed the territory into an object of desire. 
They spoke of rice, ragi, and millets, vines, mangoes, and jackfruits, pepper, 
coconut, and turmeric, pearls, rubies, and coral, gold, silk, and sandalwood, 
incense, perfumes, and agar, merchants, caravans, and ships, painters, weavers, 
and goldsmiths, flutes, lutes, and the seven notes, and bards, sculptors, and 
courtesans. This is not a simple relationship between resources and the forms of 
control they entail, but a stunning pageantry of desire precipitated by a political 
economy at whose heart are the property relations generated by landed wealth. 

It is this context of landed wealth that the Kalinga inscriptions of the 
sixth and seventh centuries primarily represent. They are, in striking contrast 
to the Asdkan edicts or the Hathigumpha Inscription, executed against the 
backdrop of villages, arable land, landholders, and peasant proprietors. The 
inscriptions are mostly engraved on copperplates. They record land grants 
made over to brahmana recipients by rulers of the newly emerging states. We 
learn that in almost all cases, a village already occupied and under cultivation 
was transformed into an agrahara (agraharam krtva) and donated with due 
ritual libations. The possibility of virgin land being reclaimed and made over 
to prospective beneficiaries cannot of course be ruled out, although no such 
instances occur in the Kalinga inscriptions. A handful of such examples are 
known from central and northern Odisha. In the Kanas Plate of Lokavigraha, 


"I 16 105-115. 
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the land granted is identified as cinakhilasunya or hitherto uncultivated." Three 
inscriptions from the Balésvar (Balasore) district—the Balésvar and Soro Plates 
of Bhanudatta and the Sor Plates of Somadatta—speak of civakhilasunya land 
being given away." The copperplates say that grants were made according to 
the prevailing convention (parvvécita maryyada). The place from where the 
ruler issued the charter is invariably mentioned in all but one of the twenty-two 
Kalinga records." Eight grants are made from Simhapura, three from Pistapura, 
two each from Varddhamanapura and Sunagara, and one each from Sripura, 
Dévapura, Sarapalli, Vijayapura, Virafijanagara, and Kongéda."® This is of no 
mean consequence. Never once does Asdka mention the location from which 
he issued his major or minor rock edicts. The Rummindei Pillar Inscription is a 
notable exception, where Asoka’s visit to Lumbini and his order exempting the 
village from tribute and the state’s share of produce are recorded. Many post- 
Asdkan inscriptions mention the headquarters of the rulers or the place from 
where the orders were issued, but this is never consistently adhered to before the 
fourth and fifth centuries in any part of the subcontinent. By the sixth century, 
naming the place of issue becomes a norm in the Kalinga region as well.'°° 
The Kalinga grants were made by eleven rulers belonging to different 
lines. Umavarman made five grants, Nandaprabhafijanavarman, three, 
Anantavarman, Candavarman, Anantasaktivarman, and Dharmma made 
two grants each, while Visakhavarman, Prabhafijanavarman, Saktivarman, 
Satrudamana, and Caramparaja gave away one endowment each. Many of 
these rulers held the throne hereditarily. We know of at least three ruling 
houses from these inscriptions. Anantavarman identifies himself as the son of 
Prabhafijanavarman and grandson of Gunavarman. Prthvi Maharaja was the 
son of Vikraméndra and grandson of Ranadurjjaya. The third line is known 
by the family name, Mathara Kula. To this line belonged Prabhafijanavarman, 
his father Saktivarman, grandfather Sankaravarman, and a fourth ruler, 
Anantasaktivarman, whose relationship with the other three is not clear. 


© §. Tripathy (1997: no. 35). 


6 Tbid., nos 38, 39, and 40. 
‘64 Thid., no. 21 is the exception. 
65 See Table 13.1. 


166 For a study of the historical processes of this period on the basis of inscriptions, see 
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The grants were generally addressed to the kutumbis or peasant proprietors. 
In one case, the peasant proprietors were called grhapatis, which doubtless 
corresponds to the Pali gahapati occurring in early Buddhist sources."6” The 
order (474) was usually carried by a royal functionary who was at times called 
an orderly (4j/apti) and in one instance messenger (dita).'°* There are three 
instances where orders were delivered directly by the kings."°? The Korogonda 
Plates of Visakhavarman state that the grant was made for the merit of the donor’s 
deceased father.'7° Other inscriptions declare that the grant was meant for the 
donor’s own religious merit, longevity, and fame. 

The post-endowment status of the existing occupants and cultivators is 
not known from any of these inscriptions. South Indian inscriptions from a 
later period at times specify whether the existing occupants are to be evicted 
(kudi-nikki) or retained (kudi-ninga).'”' Such clarifications are not known 
from Kalingan records of the sixth and seventh centuries. If the occupants were 
retained, the charters can be understood as being meant for creating superior 
rights over land for the brahmanas. The endowments were perpetual and 
free from all rents and dues. The creation of agraharas by the new states can, 
therefore, be seen as the creation of a system of revenue distribution, involving 
superior rights over existing occupants who were apparently transformed into 
revenue-paying landowners. A hierarchy of control over land was established, 
with varying forms of access to its proceeds. Occupation of land might have been 
corporate and a matter of convention in some of the recorded cases before the 
grant was made. That is to say, landholding did not involve the politics or the 
legal semantics of ownership, so to speak. At the same time, private property also 
existed in land even before the state as an institution had made its advent. Such 
holdings belonged to the leading peasant proprietors of the village settlements. 
Whether corporately controlled or privately owned, there are no indications in 
the inscriptions to the eviction of existing occupants. And inasmuch as occupancy 
of land by the existing landowners and cultivators was not disturbed, their 
transformation to the status of revenue-paying landowners was not of immediate 
consequence to them, although it was historically decisive in the long run. 


S. Tripathy (1997: no. 7). 

68 Thid., no. 6. 

Tbid., nos 7, 8, 9. 

17° Thid., no. 17. 

On kudi-nikki and kudi-ningd grants, see Karashima (2009b). 
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Thus, peasant proprietors, conventionally holding land ina pre-state political 
situation, either as owners of private property or as corporate holders who were 
not enlightened to or enticed by the prospects of ownership of land in any legal 
sense, were now being transformed into revenue-paying landowners, without 
any visible change in their existing relationship to land as occupants. Yet property 
relations were being drastically altered in the process. At about the same time, 
it had also become possible to acquire or alienate land in eastern India through 
sale, although this did not generate a land market. At least two inscriptions from 
the seventh century—neither of them from the Kalifiga region—tell us of the 
purchase of land. Subhakirtti, a subordinate chief under Sasanka, says in his 
Médinipur grant that he purchased forty dronas of land and one drondvapa of 
residential plot and donated them to Damyasvami of the Bharadvaja Gotra.'”* 
The Jayarampur Plate of Gopacandra is another instance involving gift after 
purchase. The land acquired by Gdpacandra was granted to a Buddhist sangha for 
building and maintaining a monastery (vibara) attached to the grand monastery 
(mahavihara) of Bodhipadraka.'73 Acquisition and alienation of land through 
purchase and sale is evidence enough for the existence of landed property in 
eastern India during the period under discussion. 

The village endowed after its conversion into an agrahara is usually referred 
to only by its name. But two inscriptions from the Kalinga region specify the 
boundaries of the village. The Ningondi Plates of Prabhafijanavarman, which 
converts the village of Honarava into the Ningondi agrahara, identifies the 
boundaries as Ruksapati (a village?) in the north, Vyaghraprasthara (a hill?) with 
a salmala tree and an anthill in the west, and the sea in the south (and east?). 
Even more exhaustive are the boundaries mentioned in the Ragélu Plates of 
Nandaprabhafjanavarman. 


To the north of the Hajamya, Dusi, Chili, and Gondaya Agraharas are the 
villages of Nidifijéruva, HOmsaréva and Balabhanga, where [it extends] up to 
the bridge found near the kavanda[ ka?] tree; to the north of the boundary of 
Hojamya Agrahara is the Karafija lake, a moat, and the Parvvagra hill; going to 
the south [there is] a deep trough; then the plot [meant] for monthly fasting 
[of ascetics?]; going further north across the bridge and crossing the channel 
of the well in the east, [there is] a marica tree; from there to the east, [is] the 


7 §. Tripathy (1997: no. 43). 
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subi bush; south of it [is] a ditch; from there crossing the bridge to the north 
of Kauchalikanummika’s plot, trees and anthills [are found] in the southeast; 
moving across the bridge on the west from there, and [turning] again to the 
south, Huttasiru (Hattasiru or the marketplace of Siru?) [is reached]; crossing 
the southern end, the anthill called Halanda [is reached]; to its southwest [is] 
the anthill called Mandira; passing through the line of trees towards the south 
from there, the nimva and khdcd trees [are found]; to their south, [there are] 
ditches [found after] crossing the shade of the pururasa tree; moving again 
towards the west of these [ditches], a syviga tree [stands] on the southern side 
of the banks [of the lake] in Sankararyya’s field; from there, going to the east of 
the bridge to the north of the Karandaka plot, reaching the standing plot of the 
anthill of Utkilandika within the precincts of the Dharmmapatta plot, crossing 
the standing plot of Karandaka and the bridge to the north of Sankararyya’s 
plot, [the path] leads to the deep ditches; going to the west of these ditches 
[up to] the boundary of the agrahara, the river Léni [is reached]; crossing it, 
the boundary of the Dusi Agrahara and then the boundary of the Hdjamya 
Agrahara [are reached] where waters of the lake [filled by] the stream coming 
from the mountain [are seen]. 


This description is a spectacle. Hardly ever in the earlier period was the extent 
of a piece of land so expressly spelt out in any inscription from eastern India. 
Nandaprabhafjanavarman’s grant indicates that landed property had begun to 
assume newer significance in this region by the seventh century. 

There is also an interesting reference in this grant to the areas controlled by 
the donor’s father, Saktivarman. The king is said to have ruled over the region 
between the rivers Krsna and Mahanadi. J. K. Sahu suggests that Mahanadi 
(literally ‘great river’) need not refer to the river known to us by that name, but 
might indicate Badanadi (‘big river’), a tributary of the Rsikulya.'7+ This may 
or may not be true. What is of significance to us is the deployment of rivers to 
mark the boundaries of a king’s realm. This was a practice not known in eastern 
India in the preceding centuries. The change is then a clear indication that the 
territory had become a compelling geopolitical reality by the sixth and seventh 
centuries CE. And behind the emergence of the territory was the practice of 
demarcating boundaries of land, which in turn was possible in a context where 
landed property existed. The boundaries in the Nandaprabhafijanavarman’s 
Ragolu grant name several agrahdaras and plot held by two individuals, 
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Kauchalikanummika and Sankararyya. Sankararyya might have been a brahmana, 
but Kauchalikanummika was, as the name suggests, anon-brahmana landholder, 
perhaps a kutumbi from the village. 

The emergence of territorial consciousness may not have been possible 
in a milieu where landed property had not yet emerged as an institution. 
Nevertheless, to draw a simplistic equation between the birth of landed property 
and the birth of territoriality does not stand the test of considered assessments. 
Landed property had already appeared in the mid Ganga valley by the sixth 
century BCE. Yet most territories, including the sixteen mahdjanapadas, were 
identified after the lineage groups living there. We come across the country of 
the Magadhas, the Kosalas, the Vrijis, the Sakyas, the Mallas, the Koliyas, the 
Kambdjas, the Matsyas, and other such descent groups from northern India in 
the mid centuries BCE. Lineage does not seem to have been the only criterion 
for designating a territory. Avanti (which occurs in the list of mahdjanapadas) 
and Vidarbha (which is mentioned in the Prasnopanisad)”> certainly did 
not represent descent groups. However, apart from general and universal 
landmasses, such as Jambtidvipa and Bharatavarsa, we do not come across any 
specific politically self-conscious territories in the first millennium BCE. Thus, 
the mere existence of landed property, the most basic among the underlying 
requirement though it is, does not enable the making of territories such as the 
one over which Saktivarman is said to have exercised his sway. A more sober—if 
no less deterministic—explanation has to be sought elsewhere. In other words, 
we have to flesh out the specific historical context in which landed property 
became potent enough to give expression to a distinct and self-conscious territory 
like Kalinga. 

There are four variables in the inscriptions of Odisha, which lend themselves 
to statistical scrutiny. These are (a) place-names in general and the place of issue 
of a grant in particular, (b) the locality in which the village or plot of land granted 
is situated, (c) the name of territories (such as Kalinga Rastra, Kongdda Mandala, 
Utkala Désa, Uttara Tosali, Daksina Tosali, and so on), and (d) territorial titles 
(such as Kalingadhipati and Dévarastradhipati). What relationships do these 
variables share? Addressing this question can help us gain a better understanding 
of the processes that led to the genesis of territorial self-consciousness in the 
Kalinga region. Tables 13.1-13.4 show the distribution of these variables. 


5 Prasnopanisad, 1.1. 


Table 13.1 Kalinga inscriptions from southern Odisha and northern Andhra 


Sl. Inscription Place of Locality Territorial Titles/ 
No. Issue/The Village Territory 
Granted 
1. K6rogonda Plates of Sripura/ None None/None 
Visakhavarman (17) Tapoyaka 
2. Dhavalapéta Plates of Sunagara/ Mahéndrabhéga None/None 
Umavarman (9) Kuttura Visaya 
3. Baranga Plates of Sunagara/ Bhilingabhoga | None/None 
Umavarman (7) Hémandaka Visaya 
4. Tekkali Plates of Varddhamanapura/ None None/None 
Umavarman (8) Astivéra 
5. Brhatprdstha Plates of Simhapura/ Dantayavagu Kalingadhipati/ 
Umavarman (10) Brhatpréstha Visaya None 
6. Tembiaru Plates of Simhapura/ Dantayavagu Kalingadhipati/ 
Umavarman (11) Honarenga Madamba None 
7. Andhavaram Plates of Vijayapura/ None Kalingadhipati/ 
Anantagaktivarman (3) Andoréppa None 
8. Sakunaka Plates of Simhapura/ Varaha Varttini Kalingadhipati/ 
Anantagaktivarman (4) Sakunaka None 
9. Ragdlu Plates of Pistapura/ Kalinga Visaya  Kalingadhipati/ 
Saktivarman (1) Rakaluva None 
10. Bobbili Plates of Simhapura/ None Kalingadhipati/ 
Candavarman (15) Tiritthana None 
u. Ko6marti Plates of Simhapura/ None Kalingadhipati/ 
Candavarman (16) Kohétura None 
12. Siripuram Plates of Dévapura/ Pattanabhéga _—Kalingadhipati / 
Anantavarman (s) Tontapara in Kharapurisa None 
Madamba 
3. Srngavarapukéta Plates of Pistapura/ Tellavalli Visaya Kalingadhipati and 
Anantavarman (6) Kindeppa Dévarastradhipati/ 
None 
14. Srikakulam Plates of Sarapalli/ None Sakala 
Nandaprabhafijanavarman Adeyavata Kalingadhipati/ 
(12) None 
15. Barariga Plates of Varddhamanapura/ None Sakala 
Nandaprabhafijanavarman Singhala Kalingadhipati/ 
(13) None 


Table 13.1 contd 


Table 13.1 contd 


Sl. Inscription Place of Locality Territorial Titles/ 
No. Issue/The Village Territory 
Granted 
16. Ragdlu Plates of Simhapura/ None Sakala 
Nandaprabhafjanavarman Ragédlaka Kalingadhipati/ 
(14) None 
17. Ningondi Plates of Simhapura/ None Sakala 
Prabhafijanavarman (2) Honarava Kalingadhipati/ 
None 
18. Tandivada Plates of Pistapura/ Paguna Visaya | None/None 
Prthvi Maharaja (19) Tandivata 
19. Parlakimédi Plates of Virafjapura/ Rudravati None/None 
Prthvi Maharaja (20) Gollavalli Visaya 
20. Sumandala Plates of None/Manduka & Parakkalamargga None/ 
Dharmma (21) Candanavataka Visaya Kalinga Rastra 
21. Peddadurgam Plates of Simhapura/ None None/None 
Satrudamana (18) Girikalinga- 
varddhamana, 
Duha, Vasuvataka 
& Govataka 
22. Khandipada-Nuapalli Kongoda/ Khindangihara None/None 
Plates of Caramparaja (22) Ekakatika Visaya 


Source: Culled from Rajaguru (1958) and S. Tripathy (1997). 


Note: The number in parenthesis indicates the inscription number in S. Tripathy (1997). 


Table 13.2 Sailédbhava inscriptions from south-central Odisha 


SL. Inscription Place of Locality Territorial Titles/ 
No. Issue/The Village Territory 
Granted 
1. Gafijam Plates of Kongéda/ Krsnagiri Visaya | None/None 
Madhava II (45) Chavalakkaya 
2. Khurda Plates of Kongéda/ Thérana Visaya — Sakala 
Madhava II (46) Arahanna Kalingadhipati/ 
None 
3. Buguda Plates of Kaingéda/ Gudda Visaya None/None 
Madhava II (47) Puipina 


Table 13.2 contd 


Table 13.1 contd 


Sl. Inscription Place of Locality Territorial Titles/ 
No. Issue/The Village Territory 
Granted 
4. Purusdttampur Plates of —None/ Dévagrama Visaya None/Kongoda 
Madhava II (48) Amva Mandala 
5. Puri Plates of Kongéda/ Thérana Visaya | None/None 
Madhava II (49) Sala 
6. Odisha Museum Plates of Madhavapura?/ Jayapura Visaya = None/None 
Madhava II (50) Tamatada and Vyaghrapura 
Bhukti 
7. Banapura Plates of Kongéda/ None None/Kongéda 
Madhyama (51) (details lost) Mandala 
8. Parikad Plates of None/ Katakabhukti None/Kongéda 
Madhyama (52) Parts of Visaya Mandala 
Parvvakhandha 
9. Nivina Plates of Alatalangapura Khidingahara None/Kongoda 
Dharmma (54) K6ta/ Visaya Mandala 
Nivina 
10. Candésvar Plates of Kanak6ntala/ Rajatilaka Visaya | None/Kongéda 
Dharmma (57) Sivavivasa Mandala 
u. Ranapur Plates of Matrcandrapataka/ Tanékandra None/Kongoda 
Dharmma (53) Parts of Usavataka Visaya Mandala 
12. Banapura Plates of None/ Thérana Visaya | None/None 
Dharmma (55) Parts of 
Suvarnnavalondi 
& Madhuvataka 
3. Puri Plates of Matrcandrapataka/ Varttini Visaya None/Kongoda 
Dharmma (56) Matsini Paribhrta Mandala 
14. Kondedde Plates of Saumyapura/ Khidingahara None/Kongoda 
Dharmma (58) Parts of Kondedde Visaya Mandala 
15. Tekkali Plates of None/ None None/None 
Madhyama III (59) (details lost) 
16. Dharakote Plates of an None/ None None/None 
Unknown Sailodbhava —_ (details lost) 
Ruler (60) 


Source: Culled from Rajaguru (1958) and S. Tripathy (1997). 


Table 13.3 Inscriptions from northern and central Odisha 


Sl. Inscription Place of Locality Territorial 
No. Issue/ The Village Titles/ 
Granted Territory 
1. Asanpat Inscription  None/ None None/ 
of Satrubhafja (30) (nota land grant) Ubhayakésali 
2. Jayarampur Plates of None/ Dandabhukti None/None 
G6pacandra (32) Svétavalika 
3. Erbang Plates of Handakavasaka/ Antarakulakona None/ 
Sambhuyasas (33) Kannirdhaka Visaya Daksina 
Tosali 
4. S6rd Plates of Tamparavadama/Parts  Saréphahara Visaya None/ 
Samhuyagas (34) of Saréphasanga Uttara Tosali 
5. Kanas Plates of None/ Utida Visaya None/ 
Lokavigraha (35) Urddhvagriga Daksina 
Tosali 
6. Patiakella Plates of None/ Vorttandka (Visaya) None/ 
Siva (36) Tandulvalu Daksina 
Tosali 
7. Olasinga Plates of None/ Uddamaloka Visaya None/None 
Bhanudatta (37) Kumvukiriksilaka 
8. Balésvar Plates of Sagadha/ Sagadhahara Visaya None/None 
Bhanudatta (38) Vandiraka 
9. Sor6 Plates of Virafiija/ Saréphahara Visaya None/None 
Bhanudatta (39) Bahirvvataka 
10. S6rd Plates of Amrataksaka/ Saréphahara Visaya None/Odra 
Somadatta (40) Adayara Visaya and 
Uttara Tosali 
u. Sdrd Plates of Saficitaka/ Saréphahara Visaya None/None 
SOmadatta (41) Bahirvvataka and Varunaka 
Visaya 
1. Médinipur Platesof | None/ Dandabhukti None/Utkala 
Sdmadatta (42) Muhakumbhirapadraka DéSa 
33. Médinipur Plates of | None/ Dandabhukti None/None 
Subhakirtti (43) Kumbhiarapadraka 


Source: Culled from Rajaguru (1958) and S. Tripathy (1997). 
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Table 13.4 Inscriptions from western Odisha 


Sl. Inscription Place of Locality Territorial 
No. Issue/The Village Titles/Territory 
Granted 
1. Baradipada Plates of Nanda(24) None/ None None/None 
Prajfiatapadaka 
2.  Térasinga Plates of Tustikara (25) None/ None None/None 
Prastaravataka 
3. Késaribéda Plates of Arthapati Puskari/ None None/None 
(26) Késalaka 
4. Ritapur Plates of Nandivarddhana/ None None/None 
Bhavattavarman (27) Kadambagiri 
5. Pédagadh Stone Inscription of — Puskari ?/ None None/None 
Skandavarman (28) (nota land grant) 
6. Rajim Stone Inscription of None/ None None/None 
Vilasatunga (29) (nota land grant) 


Source: Culled from Rajaguru (1958) and S. Tripathy (1997). 


It is seen from Table 13.1 that all twenty-two inscriptions invariably record 
the name of the village granted. This is only to be expected. But twenty-one of 
them also mention the place from where the ruler issued the charter, which is 
of no mean consequence. Twelve of them also identify the localities in which 
the respective grants were made. One of these localities is Pattanabhéga in 
Kharapurisa Madamba, a locality within a locality. This is an instance that 
underlines the measure of complexity that locality polities had attained by the 
seventh century CE. The locality of Dantayavagu is named in two inscriptions. 
Itis called a bhoga in the first case and. a madambain the second. The other nine 
localities are Mahéndra Bhéga, Bhilingabhoga Visaya, Varaha Varttini, Kalinga 
Visaya, Tellavalli Visaya, Paguna Visaya, Rudravati Visaya, Parakkalamargga 
Visaya, and Khindangahara Visaya. The name of a territory figures in only one 
inscription, ‘Kalinga Rastra’ in the Sumandala Plates. This deficit is more than 
offset by the thirteen records that contain royal titles of a territorial nature. 
The title used is, predictably enough, Kalingadhipati. Nine inscriptions use the 
title in this form while four others qualify it with Sakala, ‘entire’, as a prefix. 
One inscription also refers to the donor’s grandfather as Dévarastradhipati, the 
Overlord of DévarAstra. 
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The place of issue occurs almost consistently, while the locality and territory 
appear in more than half of the copperplate charters. It must also be noted that 
not one of the plots given was fallow or hitherto uncultivated. A fairly advanced 
stage of agrarian expansion characterized the Kalingan economy in the sixth 
and seventh centuries, when incipient kingdoms began to make endowments 
for creating agraharas. In other words, the beginning of agrarian expansion 
cannot be traced to the initiatives of the state. It was evidently the outcome 
of entrepreneurship on the part of the pre-state peasant proprietors. This 
economy is likely to have been marked by a measure of uneven development, 
although such is not the picture gleaned from the inscriptions. The advanced 
agrarian relations and the advent of landed property as an institution might have 
invested places (villages, towns, and cities), localities, and territories with a new 
semantic significance, as entities distinct from others of their class. Is it possible 
to generalize this picture? This question is best addressed by comparing the 
Kalingan situation with the ones obtaining in other parts of Odisha. 

Sixteen copperplate inscriptions belonging to the Sailodbhava rulers, who 
ruled from south-central Odisha, have come down to us. Only fourteen of them 
are relevant for our purposes, as the remaining two are not fully extant. Our 
discussion will, therefore, be limited to these fourteen. Six of the records belong 
to Madhava II and six to Dharmma. The Sailodbhavas ruled for nearly a century 
from Kongéda on the banks of the river Salia (Salima in Madhava’s Gafijam 
Plates)'7° near Banapura in the Khurda district. Madhava, who is the first ruler 
of this line to issue a land charter, was originally a subordinate of Saganka of 
Gauda. Perhaps after his master’s death, Madhava made an unsuccessful attempt 
to bring Kalinga under his control. This, in any case, is what the title Sakala 
Kalingadhipati found in his Khurda Plates seems to be pointing towards.'”” Soon, 
he carved out a territory for himself in an area that had, with the exception of 
the brief presence of Asoka and Kharavéla several centuries ago, remained alien 
to forms of politics based upon kingship and statecraft. This territory came to 
be known as Kongéda Mandala and included parts of the present-day Puri, 
Khurda, and Gafijam districts. 

Table 13.2 tells us that the place of issue finds mention in eleven of the fourteen 
grants. Five of them were issued from Kongéda, two from Matrcandrapataka. 


176 J. K. Sahu (1997: no. 45). 
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The other four were issued from Madhavapura, Alatalangapura Kota, 
Kanakontala, and Saumyapura. Thirteen grants record the names of the locality 
in which the grant was made. One of them names two localities, the Visaya of 
Jayapura and the Bhukti of Vyaghrapura. Torana Visaya is found in three records 
and Khidingahara in two. The other localities are Krsnagiri Visaya, Gudda 
Visaya, Dévagrama Visaya, Katakabhukti Visaya, Rajatilaka Visaya, Tanékandra 
Visaya, and Varttini Visaya. Territorial title (Sakala Kalingadhipati) appears only 
in Madhava’s Khurda Plates, but territory (Kongdda Mandala) finds mention 
in as many as eight inscriptions. 

The Sailodbhava Copperplates are almost as consistent as the Kalinga 
inscriptions in naming the place of issue. Only in three records are the places of 
issue missing. Two of them refer to Kongoda Mandala, though. The territory 
and territorial titles appear in over half the records. Locality figures far more 
frequently, occurring in all records except the Banapura Plates of Madhyama. 
Thus, the Sailodbhava Plates support the relationship noticed in the Kalinga 
grants between our variables. How do inscriptions from northern and central 
Odisha compare with this picture? 

Seven of the thirteen records in Table 13.3 do not mention the place of 
issue, but only one, the Asanpat Inscription of Satrubhaiija, fails to name the 
locality.’78 We get the names of eight localities from this region: Dandabhukti, 
Antarakulakona Visaya, Saréphahara Visaya, Utida Visaya, Vorttandka (Visaya), 
Uddamaloka Visaya, Sagadhahara Visaya, and Varunaka Visaya. Territory finds a 
place in seven records. Five territories are named in them: Daksina Tosali, Uttara 
Tosali, Ubhayakosali, Odra Visaya, and Utkala Désa. None of the donors carry 
territorial epithets, except Satrubhafija, who is identified as Vindhyatavinatha 
or the Lord of the Vindhya Forests. The complexity of territorial organization 
is known from at least three records in Table 13.3. Somadatta’s S6r6 Plate, issued 
from Saficataka, places the locality of Varunaka Visaya within the locality of 
Saréphahara. The other Sor6 grant of Somadatta, made from Amrataksaka, 
places Uttara Tosali within the larger territory of Odra Visaya. In Subhakirtti’s 
Médinipur Plate, the village granted, Kumbharapadraka, is said to be in 
Kétakapadri of Dandabhukti. It is not clear if Kétakapadri was a locality. We 
learn from a contemporary inscription in Karnataka that twenty-four villages 
were attached to the great village (mahagrama) of Tagare.’7? Itis not unlikely that 


78 J. K. Sahu (1997: no. 30). 
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a similar grama—mahagrama relationship existed between Kumbharapadraka 
and Kétakapadri. 

We have already noticed that unlike Kalinga, the land granted in northern 
and central Odisha were not always occupied or under cultivation. There are 
four cirakhilasunya grants from this region. At the other end of the spectrum is 
the case of a territory within a territory, Uttara Tosali in Odra Visaya, the kind 
of which in not known in the Sailodbhava inscriptions, but occurs once in the 
Kalinga inscriptions. If many areas, particularly in the northern Balésvar district, 
were yet to be brought under the plough, the lower Mahanadi valley, which has 
not yielded any record of land grants from this period, seems to have witnessed 
a high level of agrarian affluence by the seventh century. A number of Buddhist 
monasteries flourished here at places such as Ratnagiri, Udayagiri, Lalitagiri, 
Vajragiri, Kolanagiri, Langudi, Tarapur, Solampur, Banésvara Nasi, Caudvar, 


180 


Brahmavana, Maniabandha, and many more."° If Hiuen Tsang’s testimony is 


to be believed, there were over a hundred monasteries in the region in which 


81 The extent of Buddhist remains in the lower 


ten thousand monks lived. 
Mahanadi valley—Harish Chandra Purshty has counted more than 150 sites in 
the Jajpur district alone’**—suggests that these figures are hardly exaggerated. 
The sites are located in the midst of the finest paddy-growing tracts in Odisha. 
The maintenance of huge monasteries, such as the ones found at Ratnagiri and 
Lalitagiri, was doubtless dependent on extensive agriculture. Manorama Tripathy 
has argued that in the seventh century, these monasteries existed without royal or 
mercantile patronage." ‘It is likely,’ she writes, ‘that these monasteries were in 
fact harbingers of a powerful agrarian economy in this region.”*4 The institution 
of state, says Tripathy, was yet to evolve in the Mahanadi delta in the seventh 
century. Uneven development is, therefore, clearly visible in central and northern 
Odisha during the period under discussion. 

It is interesting to note that the place of issue is not mentioned in any of the 
three grants made in Dandabhukti. The three grants known from northern and 
western Puri district, namely the Kanas, the Patiakella, and the Olasinga Plates, 
also do not tell us where they were issued from. On the other hand, of the five 
records from Balésvar district, only the Jayarampur grant fails to name the place 


80 A discussion of these sites may be found in Donaldson (2001). 
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of issue. Of the three grants made in Dandabhukti, only Somadatta’s Médinipur 
Plate indicates the territory. The other two records—G6pachandra’s Jayarampur 
Plates and Subhakirtti’s Médinipur Plate—do not. These, interestingly, are the 
two records where purchase of land is mentioned. At least on some occasions, 
the absence of territory in a record might have been an oversight. For instance, 
only one of the two Sér6 Plates of Somadatta mentions the territory. This was, 
in all likelihood, a lapse or discretion on the part of the composer who seems to 
have written both records at the same time. Both were issued in Somadatta’s fifth 
regnal year. The Jayarampur and Médinipur Plates are important for another 
reason. These records—which are among the earliest to suggest the presence of 
state or chiefdoms in the region and which mentions the purchase of land by 
two rulers—suggest that landed property could not only exist under pre-state 
conditions but also evolve to become alienable through sale. It is not of small 
consequence that the earliest records of the sale of land belong to a region where 
agrarian class relations were less evolved, and the praxis of statecraft peripheral. 

We must now turn to the records from western Odisha where the observations 
made so far come full circle. Only six records of this period have come to light 
from this region so far. Four of them are copperplate grants while the remaining 
two are stone inscriptions. The copperplates are records of land grants, while the 
stone inscriptions pertain to religious establishments. The Podagadh Inscription 
of Skandavarman is an endowment made for feeding brahmanas and yafis ina 
sattra,'*+ while Vilasatunga’s Rajim Inscription—which is severely damaged— 
apparently records the construction of a temple.'®5 

Only three of the six records in Table 13.4 indicate the place of issue. Two of 
them were issued from Puskari and one from Nandivarddhana. What is of greater 
consequence is the fact that not one of them mentions a locality or a territory. 
In fact, the term visaya occurs in one of the inscriptions—Bhavattavarman’s 
Ritapur Plates—on two occasions. In one case, it forms a compound, visayoctta, 
which is a normative expression. It signifies a tribute due from a locality or an 
administrative division or from a subordinate chief. The other word is also a 
compound, visayasimantika, the boundaries of the locality. This expression 
might have been part of the administrative vocabulary of the language—namely 
Sanskrit—in which inscriptions of this period were generally written. Thus, 
neither visaydcita nor visayasimantika suggests the existence of a locality in the 
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region. And even if they do, it must be noted that the grant was not made in 
western Odisha. It was only made by a king headquartered here. Ritapur, where 
the copperplate was found, is in the Amaravati district of Maharashtra. 

Western Odisha is a densely forested and mountainous terrain, where a 
greater concentration of tribal settlements can be seen even today. Parts of this 
region, especially in the northwestern belt, fell under the territory of southern 
K@sala. Nevertheless, the core areas of southern Kosala centred on Raipur 
in Chhattisgarh. Southern Késala’s control over western Odisha was rather 
tenuous. Agrarian expansion, particularly the spread of wet rice cultivation, 
was still incipient in the west and hardly comparable to the surplus produced 
in the coastal belts. Thus, economic conflicts in these areas were not generally 
associated with landed property during the sixth and seventh centuries. Further, 
such conflicts do not seem to have been entrenched enough to precipitate forms 
of political control that the visaya localities represented. And the absence of 
visayas on the one hand was answered by the parallel absence of territories on 
the other. It is in the context of the efflorescence of numerous locality polities 
that most Kalingan records, Sailodbhava Copperplates, and inscriptions from 
northern and central Odisha mention the territory or a territorial title assumed 
by the king. Both are missing in the western Odisha inscriptions. Inscriptions 
in western Odisha are also less than a third of the Kalinga records in terms of 
number and a little more than a third of Sailodbhava Copperplates, suggesting 
that production and property relations in this region were not as complex as the 
ones obtaining in the coastal regions to facilitate land transactions like the ones 
found in the Kalinga, the Sailodbhava, and the northern and central Odisha 
copperplate charters. 

The picture that emerges is clear. There is a close relationship between the 
making of locality polities in the context of the spread of landed property and 
the rise of Kalinga as a geopolitically self-conscious territory. The emergence of 
territoriality was causally contingent upon the forms of political control that 
landed property and the proliferation of locality polities, occasioned by the 
expansion of agriculture and the emergence of complex patterns of landholdings, 
had made possible. The economy in which Kalinga developed into a territory 
was, therefore, predominantly agrarian. 

Our examination of inscriptions from the sixth and seventh centuries 
from parts of eastern India leads, by way of conclusion, to two important 
propositions that can form the hypothesis to explore the evolution of territorial 
self-consciousness in other parts of the Indian subcontinent. One, the existence 
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of landed property provides the necessary condition for representing a territory 
in geopolitically self-conscious terms. The fulfilment of this condition does not 
by itself lead to the emergence of territoriality, as the millennium-long existence 
of landed property in the mid Ganga valley and elsewhere from the sixth century 
BCE onwards demonstrates. Two, the horizontal spread of landed property in 
the wake of agrarian expansion and the precipitation of complex relations of 
production and property that pave way for greater political control leading to the 
rise of multiple polities at various local, supra-local, and regional levels—of which 
the visayas were only the earliest recorded exemplars—generate the sufficient 
conditions under which territorialities can take shape. The rise of Kalinga as 
a territory was made possible by agrarian expansion and the spread of landed 
property, the prospects thus generated by the actual or potential control that 
could be exercised over its resources by way of rents, dues, and other proceeds, 
and the consolidation of such prospects at different levels in the ever-fluctuating 
political hierarchies. If territorial self-consciousness continues to exist well into 
our times in more complex forms than before, long after the visaya polities 
have been liquidated, it only points to the increased complexity and progressive 
generalization of landed property as an institution, and the forms of geopolitical 
control that it brings in its train. 

Herein were the foundations for the rise of empires, imperialism, and colonial 
conquests that marked the political history of much of the second millennium 
CE. And herein lies the reified underpinnings of freedom struggles, nation states, 
democracies, and demands for political self-determination that characterizes 
geopolitics in the troubled times that we live in. It is thus certain that these 
shadow lines of territoriality will continue to rule the roost for centuries or 
millennia to come, but it will not outlive the day when the institution of landed 
property has been finally cremated on the shores of time. This, and perhaps this 
alone, is the promise of the future, a promise that may never indeed be realized. 


Revised version of the paper published as ‘The making of territorial self-consciousness in 
South Asia: with a case study of Kalinga’, in Manu V. Devadevan (ed.), Clio and Her 
Descendants: Essays for Kesavan Veluthat (Delhi: Primus, 2018), 783-841, which is in 
turn based on three earlier papers, Devadevan (2009¢, 2013) and ‘From lineage to territory: 
the making of territorial self-consciousness in Kalinga’, Indian Historical Review 44, 


no. 2 (2017): 173-97. 
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